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REFLECTIONS 


ON  THE 


LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 


TfiE  true  intention  of  the  gospel  writers  was  notio 
give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  things  that  Jesus 
did,  much  less  of  all  the  reasons  and  occasions  of 
them;  but  only  to  record  so  many  naked  facts*  of 

*  To  make  evident,  who  that  master  was,  whose  disciples  they 
professed  themselves,  their  business  was  to  tell  how  they  knew 
him,  what  miracles  he  had  wrought)  and  all  those  other  particu" 
lars  of  which  we  read  in  their  gospel:  in  which  they  make  use 
of  no  disquisitions,  but,  in  a  plain  and  fidthful  narrative,  declare 
their  knowledge  of  these  matters.  And  this  looks  like  the  sin- 
gular care  and  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  that  nothing  of 
human  invention  might  be  mad  to  be  mixed  with  the  gospel; 
which  could  not  have  been  prevented,  had  the  apostles  ia 
their  wiitings  set  down  not  only  what  they  themselves  had  seeny 
but  their  conjectures-  also,  and  deductions  from  the  actions  and 
sayings  of  our  Saviour. 

It  doth  not  appear,  that  ever  it  came  into  the  mind  of  these 
writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would  a)>pear 
to  mankind ;  or  what  objections  might  be  raised  upon  them. 
But  without  at  all  attending  to  this  they  lay  the  facts  before 
you,  at  no  pains  to  think  whether  they  would  appear  credible 
or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not  believe  their  testimony  there  is 
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each  kind  as  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  lay  a 
swe  foundation  for  our  faith  in  his  divine  mission,  and 
by  that  faith  lead  us  to  eternal  happiness. 

And  indeed  the  account  which  we  find  there  de- 
livered, plain  as  it  •  is  and  simple,  and  by  that  very 
^mplicity,  the  more  credible,  is  in  itself  of  so  very 
extraordinary  a  nature,  and  exhibits  such  an  amaz- 
ing scene  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  must,  when 
duly  attended  to,  convince  us  that  it  could  have  no 
less  tlian  a  divine  original. 

That  the  great  messenger  and  mediator  of  a  new 
covenant,  fixed  in  the  divine  decrees  from  the  be- 
ginning, foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  an- 
nounced by  a  host  of  angels:  that  he  should  at  length 

• 

no  help  for  it;  they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  else« 
Surely  this  looks  like  sincerity;  and  that  they  published 
nothing  to  the  world  but  what  upon  the  best  evidence  they  be** 
lieved  themselves.  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  through 
the  whole  of  their  histories  the  evangelists  have  not  passed 
one  encomium  upon  Jesus,  or  upon  any  of  his  friends;  nor 
thrown  out  one  reflection  against  his  enemies,  although  much 
of  both  kinds  might,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  done  by 
them,  had  they  been  governed  either  by  a  spirit  of  imposture 
or  enthu^asm.  Christ's  life  is  not  praised  in  the  gospel,  his 
death  is  not  lamented^  his  fricndsr  net  commended,  his  enemies 
not  reproached,  nor  even  blamed:  but  every  thing  is  set  down 
just  as  it  happened;  and  all  who  read  are  left  to  judge  and 
make  reflection  for  themselves;  a  manner  of  writing  which 
the  historians  would  never  have  fallen  into,  had  not  their  mind* 
been  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  sober  reason,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dignity,  importance,  and  truth  of  thevr 
subject. 
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appear,  not  only  in  the  form  but  real  nature  of  man, 
and  in  its  most  imperfect  and  forlorn  state,  under 
all  the  \vants  and  weaknesses  and  pains  of  infancy: 
that  he  should  receive  the  divine  communications  in 
slow  degrees,^  and  mixed  mth  all  the  infirmities  of 
cluldhood :  that  after  such  wisdom  and  knowledge 
had  been  imparted  to  him  as  was  fiu*  above  his  pi^e- 
sent  situation^  he  should  nevertheless  continue  for 
the  best  part  of  thirty  years  under  a  silent  subjection 
to  his  parents,  in  a  low  laborious  employment,  which 
contributed  nothing  in  a  natural  way  to  the  acquiring 
of  such  attainments  as  might  qualify  him  for  that  high 
office  which  he  was  then  to  undertake:!  that  when 
he  entered  on  his  ministry,  and  was  endowed  with 
full  powers  for  the  discharge  of  it,  and  able  to  destroy 
his  several  adversaries  with  a  single  word,  he  shouki 
still  undergo  the  various  assaults  of  those  who  ea- 
gerly pursued  him  for  no  cause  but  one  that  merited  a 
very  difierent  retiun,  viz.  his  labouring  to  rescue 
them  fh)m  their  captivity  to  sin,  and  restore  them  to 
the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  by  reconciling  them 

•  Luke  ii.  52. 

t  His  deferring  it  to  that  age  was,  as  Lightfoot  observes,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  Num.  iv.  3,  23.  35.  43.  47.  That  at  the 
commencement  of  this  office,  he  was  very  properly  prepared 
for  the  execution  of  it,  by  a  due  exercise  of  private  meditation 
and  intense  devotion,  as  well  as  by  a  lively  prefiguration  of  the 
principal  difficulties  that  attended  it,  is  well  shown  in  '^  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Design  of  Christ's  Temptation  io 
the  Wildemcas,*'  by  H.  Farmer. 
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to  his  government,  from  which  they  had  so  long  devi-' 
ated,  raising  them  from  that  abject  state  of  folly  and 
vice  into  which  they  were  fallen,  reducing  them  to 
a  right  sense  of  their  duty,  and  thereby  reinstating 
them  in  the  divine  favour,  and  rendering  them  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  a  happy  immortality :  all  this  taken 
together  constitutes  such  an  amazing  instance  of  the 
most  benevolent  condescension  in  Jesus,  as  mi]irt:,one 
would  think,  provoke  our  love  and  gratitude,  though 
we  were  not  able  to  account  for  every  circumstance 
attending  it  Just  reasons,  however,  may  be  assigned 
for  his  appearing  in  this  way  rather  than  any  other. 
From  all  God^s  dispensations  for  the  government  of 
mankind,  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is  plain  that 
though  he  aflFords  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  im- 
partial judgments,  yet  there  is  none  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  confound  their  understandings,  and  com- 
pel their  assent  But  had  Christ  come  from  heaven 
in  the  full  brightness  of  his  fatlier's  glory  j  had  he 
made  his  first  appearance  publicly  among  the  Jewish 
rulers,  proclaiming  his  divine  commission,  and  de* 
manding  their  immediate  submission  to  his  autho- 
rity, by  a  tnun  of  stupendous  miracles,  so  that  none 
of  them  should  have  been  able  to  withstand  him; 
this  method,  beside  its  giving  too  much  countenance 
to  the  wrong  notions  they  had  entertained  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  and  encouraging  them  to  come 
into  it  wthout  proper  qualifications,  and  upon  princi- 
ples direcdy  opposite  to  its  real  constitution  and  de- 
sign; this  would  have  been  too  violent  and  overbear- 
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ingto  have  left  any  room  for  merit;  any  exercise  of 
the  moral  virtues  in  those  who  adhered  to  him  upon 
such  views;  and  the  relation  of  it  would  have  been 
of  too  suspicious  a  nature  to  engage  the  belief  of 
distant  ages  and  nations:  it  would  have  been  &r 
from  affording  any  competent  trial  of  that  humble, 
upright,  and  ingenuous  temper,  which  is  the  cWef 
glory  and  happiness  of  each  sincere  worshipper  of 
God ;  the  discovery  and  exercise  of  which  was  one , 
great  end  of  the  Messiah's  office;  and  to  encourage 
and  reward  which,  is  the  true  aim  of  all  religious 
dispensations. 

2dly.  The  circumstance  of  our  Saviour  being  in- 
troduced in  so  low  a  state  as  that  of  a  common  in- 
fant, appears  no  less  proper  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
his  mission.  In  order  to  prepare  the  world  for  his 
reception,  to  keep  up  an  expectation  of  his  advent, 
as  well  as  to  (Ustinguish  him  when  he  did  appear, 
the  several  qualifications  relative  to  his  person,  pe- 
digree, &c.  were  at  large  described  long  before.  It 
was  promised  in  particular  that  he  should  be  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  tribe  of  Judali  and  family  of  David; 
but  if  he  had  appeared  at  first  in  an  adult  state,  he 
would  have  borne  no  more  relation  to  one  tribe  or  fa- 
mily  than  another.  If  what  some  of  the  Jews  advanced 
from  their  traditions,  "that  when  Christ  cometh  no 
man  knoweth  whence  he  is,"  were  true,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  such  prophecies  as 
these  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  extremely 
difficult  far  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  primarily 
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iBcnt,  much  more  for  others,  to  have  come  to  a  suffi- 
cient cert^nty  about  him. 

Sdly.  This  circumstance,  that  Christ,  the  great  dc- 
liverer  of  mankind  should  himself  be  subject  to  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  course  of  his  imdertaking, 
however  harsh  and  humiliating  it  may  appear,  fur- 
nishes  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  both  his 
commission  and  liis  qualifications  for  the  discharge 
of  it,  were  from  aboye.  Had  Jesus  studied  every 
branch  of  science,  under  the  ablest  masters  of  those 
days,  we  might  have  ascribed  his  eminent  accom- 
plislmients  to  their  assistance  and  direction;  but 
when,  absolutely  destitute  of  all  such  means  of  im- 
provement, he  bursts  out  of  obscurity  at  once  with  a 
lustre  that  surpasses  all  the  sages  of  antiquity,  we  can- 
not but  look  out  for  some  superior  cause  of  these  ex- 
traordinary effects.  To  proceed: 

When,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and  gene- 
rous undertaking,  lie  meets  with  a  most  unkind  re- 
ception fh)m  that  nation  to  whom  he  had  Ix^en  ori- 
j^nally  promised,  and  who  were  so  fiilly  prepai'ed 
to  expect  him;  instead  of  publicly  displaying  all  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  admitting 
all  that  homage  which  the  high  character  of  such  a 
heavenly  messenger  might  have  most  justly  de- 
manded  ;*  instead,  I  say,  of  accepting  that  due  tri- 

*  These  divine  powers  were  principally  designed  as  the  seal 
of  his  mission,  and  accordingly  were  very  rarely  applied  lo  dif- 
ferent purposes.  This  appropriation  of  his  miracles  to  their  ori- 
ginal intention,  served  to  point  that  out  more  clearly,  and  keep 
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bute  of  esteem  and  veneration  which  must  naturally 
attend  the  opening  of  his  divine  commission  with  the 
plain,  honest,  and  undesigning  people ;  but  which 
would  have  no  other  eflFect  upon  the  inveterate  pre- 
judices, pride,  and  ingratitude  of  their  rulers  than  to 
make  them  more  obstinately  resist  the  counsel  of 
God  against  themselves,  and  reject  and  even  despise 
the  gracious  terms  he  had  to  offer;  instead  of  mag- 
nifj-ing  his  office ;  and  claiming  all  the  distinctions 
and  regard  due  to  the  painful  execution  of  it,  he 
kindly  chooses  to  avoid  every  instance  of  extraordi- 
nary respect,  if  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  raise  their 

it  constanUy  in  view,'  to  manifest  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
the  works  themselves,  and  to  preserve  their  dignity,  and  au- 
thority, which  would  have  been  greaUy  impaired  by  a  more  ge- 
neral application  of  them;  and  as  Christ  seldom  applied  then 
to  any  purpose  foreign  to  their  grand  intention,  so  it  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  employed 
merely  to  protect  and  preserve  lumself  from  the  calamities  to 
which  human  nature  in  general,  or  the  particular  malice  of  his 
enemies,  exposed  him. 

Had  he  saved  himself  by  miracles  from  all  the  difficulties  and 
distresses  which  attended  his  situation  in  life^  where  had  been 
his  conflict,  his  victory,  his  triumph?  or  where  the  consolation 
and  benefit  his  followers  derive  from  h]%  example>his  patiencey 
his  crown  ?  Sufferings  were  the  theatre  on  which  he  displayed 
his  divine  virtues,  and  they  were  both  the  ground  of  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  glorious  office  of  our  redeemer,  and  a  natural 
means  of  inspiring  him  with  compassion  towards  all  who  were 
to  follow  bim.  Farmer's  Inquiry  into  Christ's  Temptation. 
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ttvy  or  provoke  their  indignation**  lie  conceals  hib 
preeminence  under  the  mean  garb  of  poverty,  and 
suits  the  several  parts  of  his  conduct  to  his  present 
situation;  he  withdraws  himself  out  of  the  common 
road  of  jx)pularity,  confining  liis  wonders  for  tho 
most  part  to  private  places  and  ol)scure  villages;  till 
he  had  done  enough  to  ascertain  the  e\'idcncc  and 
establish  the  belief  of  his  divine  authoritj^  amongst 
them ;  till  he  was  ready  to  finish  all  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  in  a  more  public  manner,  by  ^^  itncssing  his 
last  good  confession  both  before  the  JeA\'ish  and  the 
Roman  magistrates,  by  declaring  the  tnic  end  of  his 
coming,  into  the  world,  and  bearing  testimony  to 
his  most  unblameable  life  before^  these  iniquitous 
judges;  and  (which  was  the  necessary  conseciuencc 
of  that,  wthout  cither  violently  overruling  them,  or 
miraculously  escaping  from  them)  scaling  the  same 
confession  with  liis  blood. 

Consistently  with  tlic  same  plan,  the  [K*rsons  h(^ 
chose  for  partners  in  tliis  work  were  of  the  meanest 
class,  as  well  in  station  as  abilities,  who  could  only 
follow  him  at  first  upon  the  lowest  vie\\*s,  and  would 
at  every  turn  be  urging  and  impatient  to  have  these 
accomplished :  noV  were  they  to  be  let  into  his  real 

•  To  name  one  instance  out  of  many.  A  strong  proof  of  llii>" 
appears  in  his  forbidding  the  leprous  person  to  divulge  the  man- 
ner of  his  cure,  and  likewise  in  ordering  him  to  present  hiniscli 
^  the  priest's  examination,  who  was  to  judge  of  and  hear  tcs- 
timony  to  his  being  perfectly  cured;  and  who  might  othenvise 
have  taken  occasion  to  complain  of  him  as  a  violator  of  the  la  W; 
ftnd  an  invader  of  tl»e  sacerdotal  oSice-. 
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aim  but  by  slow  steps,  and  after  a  long  series  of  gen-, 
tie  discipline.  Such  persons  were  in  many  respects 
most  difficult  to  be  dealt  with;  yet  on  the  same  ac- 
count  tlie  fittest  instruments  in  that  for  which  they 
were  intended,  namely,  to  testify  what  they  had  so 
often  seen  and  heard;  and  on  all  accounts  proper  to 
afford  the  best,  most  unexceptionable  evidence  to 
futurity :  such  as  could  by  no  means  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  themselves  either  to  conceive  a  scheme  so 
great  as  that  of  reforming  a  world,  or  entertain  the 
least  hope  of  accomplisliing  it  when  suggested  to 
them ;  such  as  wanted  botli  courage  and  conduct  to 
attempt  this  vast  design  with  any  tolerable  prospect 
of  success;  such,  lasdy,  as  he  must  suffer  often  to 
doubt  and  dispute  with  him;  sometimes  to  distrust, 
deseirt,  and  even  deny  him;  to  convince  after  ages 
tl\at  they  were  such  as  could  not  with  tlie  least  show 
of  reason  be  susjjected  of  having  at  first  concerted 
;ill  this  of  themselves,  or  carried  it  on  afterwards, 
among  themselves,  or  effected  w^hat  they  did  effect 
of  it  by  any  methods  merely  human. 

Witli  such  as  these  did  Christ  hold  convei-sation 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry ;  affection- 
utely  complying  with  their  weakness,  and  patieudy 
enduring  theu*  perverseness  in  order  to  eyre  them 
lx)th;  to  strengthen  their  faith  by  degrees,  and  free 
them  from  idl  superstitious  fears;  to  open  their  eyes, 
and enlaige  dieir  understandings  so  far  that  at  length 
they  might  "even  of  themselves  judge  what  wds 
right,"  and  teach  the  same  to  others. 
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To  these,  and,  by  them,  to  the  world,  he  sets  a 
perfect  pattern  of  humility  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God;  of  meekness  and  the  most  extensive  be- 
nevolence to  man;  demonstrating  to  what  height 
virtue  may  be  carried  under  the  most  disadvantage- 
ous circumstances,  and  showing  the  practicablencss 
of  each  part  of  our  duty  in  the  greatest  difficulties. 
With  the  utmost  zeal  and  constancy  does  he  labour 
to  dissuade  and  drive  men  from  their  ruin;  and  in 
the  most  endearing  manner  strive  to  draw  and  win 
them  over  to  their  truest  happiness,  and  raise  tlieir 
minds  above  the  little  interests  of  this  lower  world. 
"  Litde  children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you, 
but  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled;  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as 
I  am  not  of  the  world.  In  the  world  you  shall  have 
tribulation;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome 
the  world." 

Having  denied  himself  tlK?  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  tliis  world,  and  at  length  laid  down  his 
life  in  executing  the  great  i)lan  of  conducting  men 
to  a  better ;  he  rises  again  to  revive  the  hopes  of  his 
desponding  followers,  and  converses  familiarly  with 
them  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  by  a  full  assurance 
that  he  had  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth.  And  great 
occasion  was  there  for  such  ground  of  comfort  to 
them,  who  thought  diey  had  lost  him,  for  whose 
sake  tliey  had  parted  witli  all  other  comforts.  Greater 
yet,  to  reform  and  rectify  their  notions  of  and  ex- 
pectations  from  him,  which  \wre  still  fixed  on  im- 
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mediate  prospects  of  some  temporal  advancement^ 
notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  taught  them  to  the 
contrary;  nor  could  they  help  concluding  that  he 
would  at  this  time  certainly  make  use  of  all  his 
power  in  the  destruction  of  his  and  their  enemies ; 
and  the  erecting  of  the  so  long  expected  kingdom 
to  which  every  other  kingdom  of  the  earth  should 
bow. 

But  he  soon  shows  them  how  far  this  was  from 
being  any  branch  of  his  office  as  described  by  the 
prophets:  how  inconsistent  with  his  whole  behaviour 
in  discharging  it;  that  on  his  very  first  entrance  on 
it  he  had  rejected  the  offer  of  these  kingdoms  and 
their  glory ;  and  that  for  the  future  they  must  think 
of  renouncing  all  their  narrow  national  prejudices  rf 
being  a  peculium  crowned  with  conquest,  wealth  and 
power;  that  instead  of  couiing  u  Messiah  to  bless 
his  people  in  their  sense^  by  distinguishing  them 
from  all  the  rest  of  mankind  in  things  to  which  they 
had  no  better  tide,  and  of  which  they  were  not  likely 
to  make  any  better  use ;  by  not  only  delivering  them 
from  their  subjection  to  other  nations,  but  reducing 
every  nation  into  an  absolute  submission  to  them; 
that  he  ^vas  to  tn^ing  them  blessings  and  deliverances, 
and  raisje  them  to  a  dominion  of  quite  another  kind: 
to  bless  them  by  turning  every  one  of  them  from 
those  iniquities  to  which  they  were  enslaved;  to  de- 
liver them  from  their  spiritual  chains  of  darkness, 
death  and  misery;  and  lead  them  to  the  light  of  life 
and  happiness  in  hb  heavenly  kingdom.  Thus  they 
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were  to  become  the  means  of  opening  to  tiie  rest  of 
the  AYPi'^d,  inviting  mankind  to  enter«^ith  them  into 
that  kih^ritance;  as  their  forefathers  had  been  the 
great  instruments  of  bringing  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  one  true  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  it;  that  as 
these  his  followers  had  all  along  seen  ample  proofs  of 
hb  divine  legation  to  this  purpose,  and  were  now  to 
be  let  into  the  nature  and  design  of  his  undertaking  so 
far  as  they  were  capable  of  bearing  a  pait  in  it,  so 
they  sh9vt]d  shortlj'  be  invested  with  sufficient  pow- 
ers to  e^KFv  it  on  without  him,  and  enabled  to  pro- 
claim and  propagate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  After 
forty  days  spent  by  Christ  in  training  and  preparing 
his  disciples  for  this  great  work  of  establishing  a 
kingdom  of  so  very  different  a  kind,  and  to  be  esta- 
blished by  ways  so  diflFerent  from  what  tlicy  liad  hi- 
therto in^a^ed,  he  meets  them  all  together,  leads 
them  eut  to  some  distance  from  Jerusalem,  takes 
leave  of  them  with  his  last  solemn  benediction,  and, 
having  promised  to  'give  them  yet  further  proof  of 
his  care^and  love,  by  sending  them  another  comforter, 
ascends  visibly  before  them  into  heaven. 

Having  taken  a  short  view  of  our  Saviour's  con- 
duct, more  particularly  in  private  hfe,  and  run  over 
aome  of  the  steps  of  his  humiliation;  let  us  stop  u 
little  to  reflect  upon  the  great  excellence  of  such  a 
rliaracter,  and  observe  some  of  the  signal  benefits 
wliich  we  receive  fh)m  this  part  of  his  conduct. 
Whenever  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  infinite 
perfectioj^s  of  the  most  high  God,  and  try  to  form 
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some  adequate  apprehensions  of  them,  though  ttiey 
appear  well  worthy  of  all  adoration,  yet  is  our  vieW 
of  them  but  faint  and  dim,  on  account  of  their  subli- 
mity and  distance  from  us ;  and  what  views  we  may 
have  of  them,  are  apt  rather  to  excite  astonishment 
and  awe,  than  move  the  softer  and  more  endearing 
passions;  and  therefore  the  ideas  of  loving  and  de« 
lighting  in  God,  were  such  as  the  most  elevated  heap- 
then  writers  could  not  reach :  nor  indeed  had  they 
among  all  the  crowd  of  their  divinities  any  proper  ob- 
jects of  religious  homage. 

But  here  the  deity  lets  himself  down  to  our  capa- 
cities, and  becomes  on  a.  level  with  our  tenderest  af- 
fecticHis ;  discovers  himself  under  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  a  friend  and  a  father;  displays  such  an  a& 
fccting  scene  of  the  mildest  and  most  merciful  con- 
descension as  must  strike  even  the  dullest,  and  waitn 
the  coldest  heart. 

The  Lord,  who  knows  our  frame,  sees  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  beholding  him  in  his  full  glory,  and 
therefore  kindly  draws  a  veil  over  it,  suiting  his  sev^ 
ral  dispensations  to  the  feeble  subjects  of  them.  He 
sends  a  messenger  in  our  own  state  and  circfimstan- 
ces,  who  being  encompassed  with  our  infirmities,  ex- 
periencing our  difficulties  and  temptations,  and  hav- 
ing a  fellow-feeling  of  all  Qur  troubles,  might  show 
ho\V  ^'ell  qualified  he  was  to  bear  with  us  and  teach 
us  to  bear  them;  to  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant 
and  those  that  were  in  error;  pointing  out  to  us  die 
true  way  to  happiness,  and  enabling  us  t^  walk  there-. 
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in;  leading  us  gently  by  the  hand,  inviting  and  cn» 
couraging  us  to  come  to  God  through  him.  "  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life :  he  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  father.  All  that  my  father  hath  is  mine : 
I  and  my  father  are  one,  as  I  and  you  are  one." 

Thus,  he  who  was  to  his  own  people  formerly  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible,  jealous, 
aven^ng,  and  whose  whole  worship  was  styled  fear 
(a  worship  fitly  accommodated  to  such  people),  is 
now  to  men  of  more  enlarged  minds,  under  this  pro- 
portionably  more  indulgent  dispensation,  the  God  of 
all  joy  and  consolation;  the  father  of  mercies,  whose 
children  and  heirs  we  are  said  to  be ;  whom  we  arc 
taught  to  approach  in  a  more  liberal  way,  with  a 
true  filial  assurance,  whose  darling  attribute  is  good- 
ness, and  the  first  principle  and  great  commandment 
in  his  law,  the  end  and  the  completion  of  it,  love. 

These  amiable  representations,  illustrated  in  the 
most  easy  and  agreeable  manner,  must  above  all 
things  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith,  en- 
Jiven  our  hope,  and  draw  our  whole  soul  after  him 
that  so  loved  us,  and  dwelt  amongst  us :  especially 
that,  which  was  the  greatest  possible  instance  of  af- 
fection for  us,  his  voluntarily  laying  down  his  life, 
to  bring  us  fi-om  a  state  of  miserj^  and  disobedience, 
and  reconcile  us  to  the  happy,  gracious  government 
of  our  heavenly  father.  This  cannot  but  endear 
his  character  to  all  who  are  capal^le  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  it;  and  will  in  a  much  nearer  and  more  ten- 
der manner  unite  him  to  us,  and  make  the  memorv 
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and  contemplation  of  him  more  aflfecting  than  that  of 
any  other  being,  however  great,  good,  and  ^oriousi 
who  has  not  undergone  the  like  kind  office,  or  ap- 
peared in  such  familiar  light  to  us. 

And  though  in  order  to  direct  our  reason  to  the 
proper  object  of  religious  worship,  and  guard  against 
every  misconception  of  our  true  relation  thereto,  we 
are  oft  reminded  who  it  was  that  originally  provided 
this  redemption  for  us;  yet  in  that  other,  no  less 
essential  (perhaps  mth  die  bulk  of  mankind  the 
predominant)  part  of  our  nature,  by  which  religioa 
and  every  thing  else  take  the  strongest  hold  of  us-— 
the  passions — ^we  are  necessarily  touched  in  a  much 
more  sen^ble  manner,  with  what  is  so  very  obvious 
to  our  present  comprehensions,  and  as  it  were  analo- 
gous to  what  we  feel  among  ourselves;  and  may  be 
satisfied,  that  the  benevolent  author  of  our  being 
will  make  due  allowances  for  this,  so  fiir  as  it  be- 
comes unavoidable;  which  is  in  some  degree  the 
case  at  present  universally :  and  every  one  that  re- 
flects upon  the  general  turn  of  his  own  mind  in  his 
devotion,  ^vill,  I  believe,  find  it  to  be  so;  which  is, 
in  this  respect,  an  experimental  proof  of  the  pro- 
priety and  beauty  of  the  plan  before  us. 

And  as  this  dispensation  was  well  suited  to  die 
frame  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  an  improve- 
ment on  the  foregoing  one  to  the  Jews;  so  it  was  no 
less  properly  accommodated  to  the  state  of  the 
Iieathen  world;  and  no  less  necessary  in  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  it  then  was,  and  must  in  all 
probability  have  continued. 

The  founders  and  supporters  of  religious  insti- 
tutes among  the  Gentiles,  had  no  better  ground  for 
them  than  uncertain  tales  of  empty  apparitions  of 
their  fictitious  deities,  or  as  blind  and  vague  reports 
of  their  transactions;  some  of  these  ill  devised  by 
themselves,  others  in  great  part  copied  from  true 
scripture,  history,  or  primitive  tradition ;  but  all  so 
much  abused  and  blended  with  each  kunA  of  vice 
and  folly,  to  comply  with  the  general  corruption, 
and  suit  the  several  tastes  amd  tempers  of  particular 
countries,  as  at  length  rendered  the  whole  litUe  else 
than  a  gross  compound  of  absurdity  and  immorality, 
and  made  their  very  worship  and  devotion  impious. 

Their  system  of  doctrines,  and  subsequent  rites^ 
tnust  by  these  means  be  extremely  complicated, 
dnd  vary  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  super- 
stition and  impurity  that  reigned  amongst  tiiem: 
yet  they  were  all  so  &r  of  the  same  cast  and  com- 
plexion, that  there  could  be  no  great  room  for  a 
competition  with  each  other  in  point  of  cither  au- 
thenticity or  excellence ;  it  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  diflFerent  sorts  of  evidence  pro- 
ducible in  different  places  for  the  one;  or  of  the 
reasons  that  might  be  alleged  to  vindicate  the 
other,  since  custom  was  the  common  pica  for  both; 
since  both  were  equally  uncertain  in  tiicir  origin,  and 
both  alike  unprofitable  as  pertaining  to  the  consci- 
ence. So  that,  when  any  species  of  idolatry  was 
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once  established  in  a  nation  or  city,  it  must  with  the 
generality  be  ellher  a  [joint  of  necessity  to  abide  by 
it,  since  they  could  find  no  better,  or  appear  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  they  should  exchange  it  for 
any  other,  or  admit  that  other  along  with  it,  as  occa- 
sion served;  and  this  might  well  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  state. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  heathen  world, 
when  Christ  appeared  to  put  an  end  to  all  those 
lying  vanities,  and  turn  men  to  the  living  and  true 
God ;  by  exhibiting  a  plan,  of  religion  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  such  a  Being,  and  which  would  lead 
them  to  the  love  and  likeness  of  him. 

Farther :  Men  had  been  so  long  used  to  the  notion 
of  supernatural  appearances,  and  messages  from 
heaven,  and  a  pretence  of  these  been  made  the 
ground  of  every  article  of  faith  and  mode  of  worship, 
that  nothing  but  a  real  one,  clear  and  better  circum- 
stanced,  could  be,  conceived  to  prove  effectual  to- 
ward bringing  the  generality  to  a  firm  belief  in  one 
tnie,  spiritual,  invisible  God ;  and  induce  them  to 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  assure  them 
of  always  finding  access  to  him.  Dry,  abstract 
reasoning  would  go  but  a  litde  way  with  the  vulgar, 
who,  Uiough  they  are  most  susceptible  of  sudden  im- 
pressions, yet  require  something  strong  and  visible 
to  strike  them ;  nor  would  a  few  transient  signs  and 
dazzling  wonders  serve  to  make  any  such  im- 
pressions last.  Of  thuse  they  had  already  but  too 
many  reported  among  them ;  and  the  more  common 
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such  reports  grew,  the  leSs  were  they  regarded,  not 
only  on  account  of  tlieir  suspicious  evidence,  though 
that  was  enou^  to  discredit  them,  but  chiefly  for 
want  of  a  connection  with  some  regular  course  of 
instruction,  and  a  set  of  doctrines  worthy  of  such  a 
divine  interposition;  and  of  their  being  expressly 
produced  as  vouchers  for  tliese  doctrines,  and  ap- 
pGed  accordingly  to  confirm  that  interposition. 

This  did  Christ  frequentiy  perform  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  by  this  did  his  institution  out- 
shine everj'-  part  of  hea^enism,  as  well  in  point  of 
evidence  afforded  to  it,  as  of  instruction  conveyed 
by  it.  From  whence  might  be  drawn  another  proof, 
both  of  the  usefulness  of  such  a  plan,  and  of  the 
great  necessity  that  there  was  for  it. 

But  I  proceed  to  some  remarkable  circumstances 
in  our  Saviour's  life  and  manner  of  teaching. 

As  to  the  former,  we  cannot  but  observe  a  sur- 
prising mixture  of  humility  and  greatness,  dignity 
and  self-degradation,  in  his  general  demeanor,  both 
which  were  equally  instructive'  in  their  turns.  Some- 
times we  find  him  solemnly  assorting  the  dignity  of 
his  commission,  at  other  tinies  the  meekest  and  the 
lowest  of  the  sons  of  men ;  sometimes  informing  his 
followers  that  he  could  command  legions  of  angels 
were  it  necessary;  at  others,  apprising  them  that  he 
should  be  more  destitute  of  common  conveniences 
than  even  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  birds  of  the  air; 
now  telling  them  that  a  greaser  than  Solomon  was 
amongst  them;  now  washing  his  disciples'  feet. 
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Conscious  of  his  own  power  and  just  prerogative, 
yet  all  submission  to  the  powers  in  being,  comply- 
ing with  their  laws  and  institutions,  however  hazar- 
dous or  inconvenient  to  him,  and  paying  their  de- 
mands  to  the  uttermost,  though  at  the  expense  of  a 
miracle.  On  some  occasions  publishing  the  charac- 
ter and  office  which  he  bore;  on  others,  carefully 
concealing  them  in  order  to  prevent  die  h^sty  miscon- 
struction of  his  fiiends;  to  guard  against  the  invete- 
rate malice  of  his  foes,  and  gain  sufficient  time  to 
fix  a  good  foundation  for  the  faith  of  all. 

None  more  industrious  and  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  Grod ;  none  more  indifferent  and  resigned  in  his 
own.  He  patiently  endures  all  kinds  of  affronts  and 
outrages  offered  to  his  person,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quent insults  on  his  reputation,  and  intercedes  for 
the  forgiveness  of  "his  murderers;  yet  when  his  fa- 
ther's honour  is  concerned,  he  vindicates  it  with  un- 
common warmth ;  he  publicly  chastises  the  profaners 
of  his  temple,  and  threatens  the  severest  punishment 
to  such  as  continued  to  blaspheme  the  power  and 
spirit  by  which  he  was  acting.  He  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive publicans  and  harlots,  (Usdains  not  to  converse 
with  characters  of  all  descriptions,  persons  most  odi- 
ous  and  of  worst  repute,  but  whom  he  sees  to  be 
truly  penitent,  and  equally  desirous  of  instruction: 
wWle  he  rejects  the  formal,  sanctimonious  hypo- 
crite; and  reprimands  the  self-sufficient  Pharisee. 

He  detects,  and  \nth  authorit^fcbukes,  the  flat- 
tery of  the  proud,  per\xrse  querist ;  but  satisfies  each 
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scruple  and  resolves  every  doubt  of  the  sincere  and 
humble  searcher  after  truth,  even  before  they  are  so 
much  as  intimated  to  him.  He  cherishes  the  broken- 
hearted, comforts  tlie  desponding,  strengthens  and 
supports  the  weak  and  wavering,  condescends  to 
the  infirmities  of  the  meanest,  that  has  the  least 
S3>ark  of  goodness  in  him;  but  never  gratifies  the 
vanity,  or  gives  way  to  the  petulancy  of  the  greatest. 
Nor  did  this  mixture  of  so  various,  and  seemingly 
opposite  qualities,  which  constituted  the  foregoing 
contrast,  proceed  fixjm  any  variation  in  his  own  tem- 
per, but  wholly  in  that  of  those  among  whom  he 
conversed.   He  steadily  adheres  to  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  constandy  pursues  one  plain  and  uniform 
design,  of  doing  all  the  service  possible,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  all  sorts  of  people ;  doing  it  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  too,  whenever  that  becomes  con- 
sistent with  their  real  interest;  sympathising  with 
men  m  their  several  states  and  dispositions ;  suiting 
himself  to  every  one's  circumstances  and  capacity ; 
^plying  to  each  part  of  the  human  constitution  fbr 
access ;  and  watching  every  modon  of  the  heart  to 
gjun  admittance :  being  himself  ever  affable  and  easy 
of  access  to  all  that  seriously  applied  to  him;  accept- 
ing any  invitation,  and  admitting  every  instance  of 
resp^t ;  nay,  making  a  voluntary  tender  of  his  com- 
pany whenever  he  knew  it  would  be  seasonable  and 
acceptable ;  indiilging  tlie  most  secret  wish  of  such 
as  would  receiv^^  obligation  from  him,  and  en- 
hancing that  by  his  engaging  readiness  to  .confer  it. 
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He  submitted  to  the  lowest  offices  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  was  at  every  body's  service  that  desired 
his  assistance.  He  condescended  to  the  meanest  com- 
pany, when  he  had  a  prospect  of  doing  any  good  for 
them ;  and  was  content  to  lose  the  reputation  of  being 
a  good  man,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  serve 
the  ends  of  piety  and  goodness. 

His  conversation  was  free  and  familiar,  open  and 
undisguised,  sober  and  rational :  his  carriage  clear 
from  all  affected  singularity,  all  rigid  and  unnatural 
severity,  and  any  of  those  austere  forbidding  airs, 
which  are  used  to  be  put  on  by  some  others,  and 
were  apt  to  procure  them  so  much  awe  upon  the 
like  occasion.  His  very  miraculous  works  were 
to  less  evident  signs  of  mercy,  goodness,  genero- 
sity, than  of  power;  and  equally  adapted  to  con- 
vince the  understandings  and  engage  the  affections 
of  those  who  beheld  them,  as  to  remove  their  mala- 
dUes,  or  to  relieve  their  wants ;  his  first  public  mira- 
cle being  no  more  than  a  proper  act  of  kindness  or 
humanity,  in  preventing  the  confusion  of  a  poor  re- 
lation, by  a  very  seasonable  supply  of  what  was 
wanting  in  his  entertainment,  which  want  perhaps 
could  not  have  otherwise  been  supplied,  and  was 
most  probably  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  con- 
course he  himself  drew  thither.*  His  last  miracle 
was  an  instance  of  the  highest  and  most  undeserved 

compassion,  in  calmly  healing  the  wound  of  one  of 

• 

*  John  ii,  I,  ^. 
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those  who  came  with  eagemessf  to  take  away  his 
life;  and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  with  the 
same  ease  he  could  have  delivered  himself  or  de- 
stroved  his  enemies. 

The  like  might  be  observed  in  almost  every  other 
case,  where  he  exerted  an  extraordinary  power, 
which  he  did  in  a  manner  that  more  peculiarly  suit- 
ed his  own  character. 

But  what  we  are  now  considering  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  is  its  more  ordinary  course  and  common 
tenor,  which  we  find  chiefly  conversant  in  social  du- 
ties, as  these  come  into  use  most  frequently,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind ;  and  setting 
us  a  pattern  of  performing  these,  which  was  the  most 
inviting  to  us,  the  most  imitable  by.us,  and  the  least 
capable  of  ever  being  mistaken  or  perverted:  a  pat- 
tern not  only  of  perfect  innocence,  but  likewise  use- 
fulness in  ever}'^  circumstance  and  situation ;  of  join- 
ing sometimes  in  such  relaxations  both  of  mind  and 
body,  as  would  tend  to  tlic  comfort  and  support  of 
each ;  such  prudent,  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  as  might  convert  tliem  both  to 
the  present  and  future  benefit  of  all  those  who  par- 

t  Malchus  had  come  out  with  violence  to  apprehend  him, 
and  had  perhaps  treated  him  with  some  peculiar  insolence  so 
as  to  provoke  Peter  to  cut  off  his  ear.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  those  servants  who  smote  Christ  upon  the  face,  Mark 
XV.  65.  even  after  a  miraculous  power  had  been  exerted  in  hi^* 
favour. 
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took  of  them:  of  undergoing  all  the  toils  and  difE- 
cultiesy  labours  and  distresses  to  which  we  are  sub- 
ject ;  of  bearing  all  the  evils  and  afflictions,  the  crosses 
and  calamities  of  life,  with  so  much  patience,  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  as  would  prevent  our  sink- 
ing under  them ;  and  at  length  make  us  more  than 
conquerors  over  them.    He  exhibited  a  pattern  of 
particular  affection  and  esteem  for  friends ;  of  gene- 
ral kindness  and  good  wiU  towards  enemies ;  of  grar 
titude  and  love  for  each  good  office  ;   of  meekness 
and  a  most  forgiving  temper  under  any  ill  usage; 
of  obedience  to  superiors,    so  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  our  duty   to  the  supreme  governor;* 
of  mildness  and  condescension  to  inferiors;  of  jus* 
tice,  fidelity,  benevolence  and  charity  to  all.    In 
short,  his  whole  life  was  a  lecture  of  true  practi- 
cal philosophy,   and  each  part  pointed  out  some 
virtue  proper  for  our  imitation.    For  this  we  have 
the  testimony  of  unbelievers  themselves.  "  In  Christ 
we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  spirit^ 
of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriety,  just  and  ho- 
nest, upright  and  sincere;  and  above  all,  of  a  most 

*  In  proof  of  this,  besides  the  instance  already  given  of  his 
most  scrupulous  exactness  to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  in- 
truding on  another's  office,  we  may  observe,  that  when  he  is 
obliged  to  expose  the  great  hypocrisy  and  villainy  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  who  were  the  most  injurious  adversaries  of  his 
cause,  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  their  authority  or 
commission,  and  the  exercise  thereof;  between  their  public 
teaching,  and  their  practice.  ^ 

D 
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gracious  and  benevolent  temper  and  behaviour.  One 
who  did  no  virrong,  no  injury  to  any  man;  in  whose 
mouth  was  no  guile;  who  went  about  doing  good, 
not  only  by  his  ministry,  but  also  m  curing  all  man- 
ner of  diseases  among  the  people.  His  life  ^vas  a 
beautiful  picture  of  human  nature  when  in  its  native 
purity  and  simplicity;  and  shewed  at  once  what  ex- 
cellent creatures  men  would  be,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence  and  power  of  that  gospel  which  he  preached 
unto  them,"* 

Which  brings  me  in  the  next  place  to  his  manner  of 
teaching ;  and  this  was  likewise  the  most  natural  and 
easy  that  could  be  imagined.  He  generally  draws  his 
doctrine  from  the  present  occasion,^  the  conversation 
that  is  passing,  or  the  objects  that  surround  him ; 
from  the  most  common  occurrences  and  occupa-- 
tions;  from  the  time  of  the  day,  thcr  season  of  the 
year,  the  service  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,!  or  their 
solemnities:  from  some  extraordinary  accidents,  re- 
markable places  or  transactions,  and  the  like. 

Thus,  in  curing  a  blind  man,  he  calls  himself 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  admonishes  the  Pharisees 
of  their  spiritual  blindness  and  inexcusable  obsti- 
nacy, in  refusing  to  be  cured  andenlightened  by  him .  f 
On  little  children  being  brought  to  him,  he  recom- 
mends the  innocence  and  humility  of  that  state  as* 

•Chubb. 

t  Thus  he  alludes  sometimes  to  the  manner  of  teaching  thei^^ 
Matt.  X.  27. 
i  John  ix.  5,  39.  41. 
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very  proper  qualifications  for  all  those  who  wouHl 
become  true  members  of  his  church;  and  under 
the  same  figure  intimates  the  privileges  that  belong 
to  all  such.^  On  being  told  that  his  mother  and 
brethren  came  to  seek  him,  he  declares  to  all  those 
amcHig  his  disciples  who  were  desirous  of  learning, 
and  disposed  to  follow  his  instructions,  that  they 
were  equally  dear  to  him,  and  should  be  equally  re- 
garded by  him,  as  his  very  nearest  fiiends  and  rela- 
tions.t  Beholding  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  he  teaches  Ihs  disciples  to  fi'ame 
right  and  worthy  notions  of  that  providence  which 
supports  them,  and  th^^fore  will  support  beings  of 
a  rank  so  much  superior  to  lhem4  Observing  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  he  instructs  them  to  judge  of; 
men  by  their  fruits,  and  not  to  be  themselves  un- 
fruitful, under  all  the  means  of  grace.  J  Taking 
notice  of  their  behaviour  at  a  feast,  he  first  gives 
general  advice  therein  to  both  the  master  and  his 
guests :  to  the  one,  that  he  should  direct  his  muni- 
ficence  to  such  as  stood  most  in  need  of  it  ;^  to  the 
other,  that  they  beware  of  that  affectation  of  place 
and  distinction  which  was  so  troublesome  to  the 

'  Mark  z.  14,  15.    Matt,  xviii.  4,5,  6,  iO. 

t  Matt.  xii.  47.   Markiii.  33. 

\  Matt.  Tii.  26.  38.    Luke  xii.  24,  &c. 

$  Matt.  Yii.  16.   Luke  vi.  43,  Sec. 

K  This  is  all  that  Chnst  can  be  supposed  to  mean,  Luke 
xiv.  13,  13,  when  in  his  way  of  instructing  occasionally,  and  by 
a  special  instance  then  before  him,  he  exhorts  his  followers 
vhen  they  make  a  feast  to  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  &c. 
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rest,  and  generally  ended  in  their  own  mortifica- 
tian;  and  aflterwards  brings  them  to  the  considera- 
tkm  pf  a  better  entertainment,  to  which  they  were  all 
invited ;  but  of  which  few  among  them  would  be 
persuaded  to  render  themselves  worthy.*  From 
meat  and  drink  he  leads  them  to  the  eating  of  his 
body  and  drinking  his  blood,  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
the  being  nourished  vnih  his  doctrine,  and  partaking 
of  his  kingdom*!  From  outward  washing,  to  the 
purifying  of  the  heart  and  cleansing  the  affections.! 
From  tasting  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  after  the  Pas- 
chal supper,  to  the  celebration  of  an  eternal  festival 
of  fireedom,  rest,  and  happiness  in  another  world. ) 
.  From  »the  salt,  he  takes  occasion  to  acquaint  them 
^th  the  nature  of  their  office,  which  was  to  season 
Ae  minds  of  men,  and  keep  them  from  the  con- 
tagion of  this  world,  as  well  as  give  them  a  true 

*  Luke  xiv.  7.  16.  Thus,  probably,  a  wedding  procession 
passing  by  gave  occasion  to  the  beautifiil  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins. 

t  John  Vi.  31.  53,  &c.  See  alike  allusion  on  the  mention  of 
meat,  John  iv.  33.  The  same  thing  in  all  probability  occa- 
aioned  that  remarkable  answer  to  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
Matt.  XV.  26 ;  Mark  vii.  27,  in  which  he  calls  the  heathen 
dogs,  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  sentiments,  but  to  the  com- ' 
men  language  of  the  Jews ;  glancing,  perhaps,  as  he  spoke 
it,  at  those  who  sat  at  table  with  him,  and  thereby  secretly 
reproving  the  insolence  of  such  harsh  language  and  hard 
thoughts. 

i  John  xiii.  8. 

$  Mi^tt.  xxvi.  39.  Luke  xxii.  17,  18. 
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taste  and  relish  for  the  enjo3nnents  of  that  kmgdom; 
and  at  the  same  time  reminds  them  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  this  for  their  duly  executing  this 
their  office;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  best,  the 
puresti  and  most  useful,  they  would  become  the  most 
worthless  and  most  incurable  among  mankind.^ 
Those  that  were  fishers  he  teaches  how  to  catch 
men;t  and  shows  them  how  much  this  would  re- 
semble their  former  employment,  in  taking  of  all 
kinds  both  bad  and  good,  wluch  were  at  first  insepa- 
rable,  but  would  at  length  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  each  other.J  Seeing  the  money  changers^  he 
exhorts  his  disciples  to  lay  out  their  talents  to  the 
best  advantage.  (  Being  among  die  sheepfolds,  be 
proves  himself  to  be  the  true  shepherd  of  souls,  de- 
scribing the  particulars  in  which  his  character  ex. 
actly  answered  that  of  a  good  shepherd,  even  so  far 
as  to  the  giving  or  laying  down  his  life  for  the  good  of 
hb  sheep,!!  f.  e.  exposing  himself  to  certain  death  in 
the  protection  and  def^ice  of  his  flock  from  beasts 
of  prey.  Among  vines,  he  discourses  on  the  spi- 
ritual husbandman  and  vinedresser;  and  draws  a 
parallel  between  his  vineyard  and  the  natural  one.^ 
At  the  sun-rising,  he  says,  I  am  the  light  of  the 

*  Mark  ix.  50.  Luke  xiv.  34. 

t  Luke  V.  10.  Mark  i.  17. 

\  Matt.  xm.  47. 

$  Matt.  XXV.  37.  Luke  xix.  23.  45. 

II  Johnx.  11.  15. 

If  Matt.  xxri.  30.   John  xv.  1. 
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^vorld :  he  that  foUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness,  but  have  the  light  of  life.  As  if  he  had  said, 
^  The  sun  rises  to  set  again  in  a  few  hours,  and 
may  fail  many  of  you,  ere  you  have  finished  your 
journey:  but  every  one. that  receives  and  governs 
hinfiself  by  my  doctrine,  shall  have  a  constant  and 
continual  guide,  sufficient  to  direct  him  to  eternal 
Kfe."  Upon  the  appearance  of  summer  in  the  trees 
before  him,  he  points  out  equally  evident  signs  of 
his  approaching  kingdom,  f  At  the  season  of  fruits, 
he  puts  the  Jews  in  mind  that  the  time  was  come 
when  some  would  be  expected  from  them,  in  re- 
turn for  all  the  labour  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
ihem;  and  intimates  the  judgment  that  would  shortiy 
overtake  all  such  among  them  as  were  found  to  be 
unprofitable.  J  When  the  harvest  comes  on,  he  re- 
minds them  of  the  spiritual  harvest,  or  the  gather- 
ing of  his  church  among  them ;  admonishes  them  to 
labour  diligently  in  that  work,  and  add  their  prayers 
to  heaven  for  success.  §  From  their  slaves  having 
been  lately  made  fi^e  on  the  sabbatical  year,  he 
takes  occasion  to  proclaim  a  greater  and  more  noble 
firedom  from  the  slavery  of  sdn  and  bondage  of  cor- 

t  L\ikc  XXI.  29.  Matt.  xxiv.  32. 

%  Matt.  xxi.  33.    Luke  xiiL  6. 

§  Matt.  ix.  38.  Luke  x.  2.  A  like  com])arison  between  the 
season  of  «i  spiritual  harvest  and  some  circumstances  in  the  na- 
tural one,  occurs  John  iv.  35,  36.  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look 
on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.  And  he 
that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eter- 
nal." In  which  words  Jesus  alludes  to  the  number  of  Samari- 
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ruption,*  And  from  th^  Jewish  ceremony  of  fetch- 
ing \vater  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
in  commemoration  of  the  miracle  wrought  for  their 
fathers  in  the  thirsty  wildcmess,  he  introduces  an 
oflfer  of  that  true  living  water,  which  should  be  unto 
them  a  well  sprin^ng  up  unto  everlasting  life,  the 
gospel  of  immortal  happiness  and  salvation,  and  the 
plentiful  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  that 
believed  on  him  were  to  receive.-t:  Upon  a  report 
that  certain  Jews  were  massacred  by  the  Roman 
governor  in  the  midst  of  their  devotions,  and  that 
others  had  lately  met  with  a  no  less  untimely  death 
by  the  &11  of  a  tower  in  Jerusalem,  he  guards  hb 
audience  against  the  common  vices  of  pride  and  cen* 
soriousness,  in  judging  such  as  these  to  be  the 
greatest  sinners,  because  they  were  the  most  emi- 
nent sufferers^  and  exhorts  them  all  to  repent  of 
their  own  crimes,  before  the  divine  judgments  over- 
took them,  which  would  shortly  fall  upon  that  peo- 
ple, and  be  the  more  distinguishable,  as  coming  at- 
tended  with  the  very  same  circumstances-f  From 
Herod's  late  rashness  in  having  led  his  army  out  to 
meet  the  king  of  Arabia,  who  came  against  him  with 
superior  forces,  and  defeated  him,  a  lesson  is  laid 

tans  coming  to  him,  and  who  now  began  to  appear  in  sight. 
He  points  towards  them,  and  calls  upon  the  apostles  to  behold 
the  agreeable  sight  and  consider  his  approaching  harvest. 

•  John  viii.  32. 

t  John  vii.  37,  Sec. 

\  Luke  xiii.  1.  5. 
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jdown  to  all  nidio  entered  on  the  Christian  warfare^ 
that  they  should  first  well  weigh  and  carefully  com- 
pute the  difficulties  that  attended  it,  before  they  were 
engaged  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence.^  From 
the  robberies  which  were  more  particularly  frequent 
in  that  age  and  place^f  he  forms  a  beautiful  story  of 
a  certain  traveller,  who  fell  amoi^  thieves,  was  strip- 
ped and  wounded,  and  could  find  relief  from  none 
of  his  own  country  or  persuasion;  but  met  with  it 
in  one  of  those  from  whom  he  had  the  least  reason 
to  expect  any,  as  being  so  much  used  to  despise  and 
hate  that  people  and  their  way  of  worship4  From 
whence  he  forces  his  opponent  to  approve  this  ami- 
able instance  of  humanity,  even  in  the  odious  cha- 
racter of  a  Samaritan ;  and  thereby  shews  him  in- 
contestably  that  the  like  good  office  would  no  less 
become  a  Jew  in  the  like  circumstances :(  and  from 
what  happened  about  that  time,  namely,  that  those 
who  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Judea  went  to  Rome 
to  be  confirmed  in  it;  and  on  their  return  called  such 
to  account  as  had  been  wanting  in  their  duty,  and 

•  Luke  xiv.  31. 

t  So  many  robberies  and  murders  were  committed  on  this 
road,  which  lay  through  a  kind  of  wilderness  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho,  that  Jerom  tells  us  it  was  called  the  Bloody 
Way. 

f  That  this  notorious  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans was  then  carried  to  the  greatest  height,  at  least  by  the  for- 
mer, appears  wherever  mention  is  made  of  the  latter.  Vid. 
John  viii.  48.    Luke  ix  53. 

$  Luke  X.  30,  Sec. 
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took  ample  vengeance  on  those  who  rebelled  against 
them  (which  was  the  case  under  Archelaus,  a  few 
years  before  our.LorS  delivered  that  parable);  he 
gives  his  followers  to  understand,  that  after  he  had 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  taken  possession  of  his 
heavenly  kingdom,  he  would  come  again  in  power 
and  great  glory,  and  not  only  punish  that  rebellious 
nation  of  the  Jews,  with  exemplary  judgments,  but 
at  length  condemn  all  those  who  wilfully  opposed 
his  gospel,  as  well  as  those  who  continued  to  ne- 
glect and  (Usregard  it^  Such  was  our  Saviour's 
constant  method,  that  whenever  men  proposed  to 
him  any  <iurious  question,  or  related  to  him  any  par- . 
ticular  fact  or  event,  in  expectation  of  having  his  ob- 
servations upon  it,  he  constantly  turned  the^matter 
before  lum  into  an  occasion  of  giving  some  practical 
instructions  to  the  persons  themselves  with  whom  he 
was  conversing. 

But  I  proceed  with  the  general  detail  of  his  allu- 
sions to  the  things  present,  which  is  laid  down  l^ 
an  excellent  author :  and  though  it  may  look  like 
repeating  some  of  the  articles  above,  yet  I  trust  the 
insertion  of  it  here  will  be  excused  on  account  of  the 
different  s^plicatbns  made  and  the  variety  of  uses 
pcHntedout 

"  In  the  spring  our  Saviour  went  into  the  fields, 
and  sat  down  on  a  mountain,  and  made  that  dis- 
course which  is  recorded  in  St.  Matthew,  and  which 

*  Luke  xiz.  12. 

E 


V 
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is  fiill  of  observations  arising  from  the  things  which 
offered  themselves  to  his  sight :  for,  when  he  ex- 
horted his  disciples  to  trust  in  God,  he  bade  them 
behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  were  then  flying 
about  them,  and  were  fed  by  Divine  Providence, 
though  they  did  not  sow  nor  reap,  or  gather  into 
bams;  he  bade  them  take  notice  of  the  lilies  of  the 
field  which  were  then  blown,  and  were  so  beauti- 
fully clothed  by  the  same  power,  and  yet  toiled  not 
like  the  husbandmen,  who  were  then  at  work.  Be- 
ing in  a  place  whence  they  had  a  wide  prospect  of 
a  cultivated  land,  he  bade  them  observe  how  God 
caused  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  rain  to  descend, 
upon  the  fields  and  gardens  even  of  the  wicked  and 
ungrateful :  and  he  continued  to  convey  his  doctrine 
to  them  under  rural  images ;  speaking  of  good  trees, 
and  corrupt  trees;  of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing;  of 
.  grapes  not  growing  upon  thorns,  nor  figs  on  this- 
tles; of  the  lolly  of  casting  precious  things  to  dogs 
and  swine;  of  good  measure  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together,  and  running  over.  Si>eaking  at 
the  same  time  to  the  people,  many  of  whom  were 
fishermen,  and  lived  much  upon  fish,  he  says,  what 
man  of  you  will  give  his  son  a  serpent,  if  he  asks  a 
fish?  Therefore,  when  he  smd  in  the  same  discourse 
to  his  disciples.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world;  a  city 
that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hidden ;  it  is  probable 
that  he  pointed  to  a  city  within  their  view,  situated 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hill.  And  when  he  called  them 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  he  alluded  perhaps  to  the  hus« 
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bandmen  who  were  manuring  the  ground:  and  when 
he -compared  eveiy  person  who  observed  his  pre- 
cepts to  aman  who  built  a  house  upon  arock,  which 
stood  firm,  and  every  one  who  slighted  his  word,  tcT 
a  man  who  built  a  house  upon  the  sand,  which  was 
thrown  down  by  the  winds  and  floods ;  when  he  used 
this  comparison,  'tis  not  improbable  that  he  had  be- 
fore his  eyes,  houses  standing  upon  high  ground, 
and  houses  standing  in  the  valley,  in  a  ruinous  ccm- 
dition,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  inundations." 

JORTIN. 

Going  firom  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  with  his  disci- 
ples, as  they  passed  over  a  mountain,  he  said,  If  ye 
shall  say  to  ttus  mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done.  Matt  xxi. 
21.  When  he  says,  Luke  xxii.  25,  The  kings  of 
the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  they 
that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  be- 
nefactcHis;  he  alludes  to  the  vanity  of  some  wicked 
princes  of  those  timfts,  who  deserved  the  title  of  rob- 
bers much  better  than  of  benefactors.  When  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv.  wondered  that  he  should 
ask  water  of  her,  he  took  occasion  to  represent  his 
doctrine  under  the  image  of  living  water,  or  water 
which  flows  from  a  spring.  When  he  was  by  the 
sea  shore,  Matt.  xiii.  he  spake  three  parables  to  the 
people  concerning  a  sower,  because  it  was  then  pro- 
bably  seed  time,  as  others  have  observed.  At  the 
time  of  the  passover,  alluding  to  it,  he  says,  John  v, 
24,  He  that  heareth  my  word  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  When  he  speaks  of  the  fig  tree,  which  liad 
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borne  no  fruit  for  three  years,  and  was  to  be  cut 
down,  if  it  produced  none  the  next  year,  he  alluded 
perhaps  to  the  time  that  he  had  spent  in  preaching 
to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  their  obstinacy,  and  to  the 
punishment  which  would  follow  it 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given,  where 
Christ  has  formed  his  ailments  and  exhortations 
on  such  things  as  offered  themselves  to  him ;  apply- 
ing each  most  happily  to  his  present  purpose:  and 
where  this  does  not  so  immediately  appear,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  omission 
of  some  circumstances  in  the  history.  It  may  be  far- 
ther  observed,  that  Christ  is  no  less  easy  and  intelli- 
gible  to  his  auditors,  by  alluding  in  a  familiar  way 
to  all  their  customs,  proverbs,  maxims,  &c.;  speaks 
ing  always  precisely  in  the  character  of  a  Jew,  and 
in  exact  conformity  to  what  such  understood  at  least, 
and  had  been  most  used  to;  what  had  been  descri- 
bed or  appointed  in  their  sacred  books.  Thus  he 
takes  the  very  form  of  his  first  sermon  on  the  mount, 
from  those  blessings  and  cursings  on  two  mountains, 
the  publishing  of  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Israel- 
ites,  upon  their  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land.^  The 
same  method  he  continues  to  the  last,  when  on  the 
cross  he  begins  to  repeat,  or  as  it  were  gives  out,  the 
22d  psalm,  which  so  very  clearly  describes  the  suffer. 

•  Duct,  xxvii.  28.  Jos.  viii.  Matt.  v.  and  Luke  vi.  24.  The 
manner  of  this  solemnity  has  been  described  at  large  by 
some  of  their  writers. 
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ings  and  death  of  die  Messiah;  which  prophecy  he 
was  at  that  very  dme  fulfilling,  and  diereby  ascertiun. 
ing  and  q)propriating  this  character  to  himself.* 

Hence,  lasdy,  we  may  observe  the  necessity  for  a 
careful  attention  to  the  particular  occasion,  time  and 
place,  as  well  as  the  situation,  posture,  gesture,  &c« 
in  which  our  Saviour  spake,  in  order  fully  to  com* 
prehend  the  propriety,  the  force  and  beauty  of  his 
discourses,  which  should  remind  us  of  die  allow- 
ances that  ought  in  justice  to  be  made  for  the 
seeimng  uncouthness  of  some  things  in  them  at  this 
day,  and  make  us  sensible  of  the  value  of  those  au* 
tfaors,  who  throw  so  much  light  on  several  passages 
of  scripture,  by  endeavouring  to  supply  thenuf 

*  Matt.  xxTii.  46.  Mark  xt.  Si.  That  a  whole  pialin  or 
•ong  18  tometimea  referred  to  by  reciting  the  first  words  of 
it,  may  be  gathered  from  Exod.  xv.  1,  &c.  compared  with  t. 
21.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  his  very  last  words,  Luke 
xxiL  46,  ^  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,**  are  those 
of  Ps.  xxxi.  5. 

1 1  shall  beg  leave  to  add  an  instance  of  this  kind,  where  our 
blessed  Saviour's  conduct  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently understood  for  wait  of  attending  to  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned.  John  viii.  when  the  Woman,  said  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  adultery^  is  brought  before  our  Lord,  merely 
with  the  malicious  view  of  drawing  him  into  a  difficulty,  what- 
ever determination  he  should  give,  v.  6,  we  find  him  stooping 
down  and  writing  on  the  ground.  Where  it  is  observable 
that  he  does  nothing  but  in  as  exact  conformity  as  the  place 
would  admit  to  the  trial  of  the  adulterous  wife  preseribed'by  God 
in  Numb.  v.  1 1,  &c.  where  the  priest  was  to  stoop  down  and 
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And  thus  did  Christ  make  every  object  and  event 
serve  for  a  constant  monitor  and  remembrancer  of  his 
instructions,  which  by  these  means  must  be  the  more 
easily  apprehended  and  retained,  than  they  could  be 
in  any  artificial  method  whatsoever. 

Again,  it  is  observable,  that  he  delivered  many 
things  by  way  of  story,  or  parable:  a  most  engaging 
and  a  most  effectual  method  of  instruction;  gradually 
informing  those  who  in  reality  were  disposed  for  in- 
formation, and  not  too  violendy  disgusting  those 
who  were  not.  This  way  of  teaching  is  of  all  others 
most  apt  to  r^e  and  keep  up  the  attention,  and  set 
each  faculty  of  the  mind  on  work.  It  gains  the  easiest 
admission  into  both  head  and  heart;  it  strikes  the 

take  some  of  the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle,  v.  17 ; 
and  likewise  write  out  the  curses  denounced  upon  that  occa- 
sion, V.  35.  By  that  act,  therefore,  Christ  declares  himself 
willing  to  take  cognizance  of  this  affair,  if  they  were  willing  to 
abide  the  consequence,  viz*  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
to  be  involved  in  the  same  curse  if  they  proved  equally  guilty: 
on  which  account  this  way  of  trial  was  abolished  by  the  San- 
hedrim about  that  very  time— since  thatsin^say  the  Jews, grew 
then  so  very  common.  It  it  likewise  probable  that  Christ  might 
by  his  countenance  and  gesture  show  these  hypocrites  how  well 
be  was  aware  both  of  their  ill  design  in  thus  demanding  judg- 
ment from  him,  and  of  their  own  obnoxiousness  to  the  same 
punishment  which  Moses'  law  appointed  for  that  crime,  and 
which  through  a  pretended  zeal  they  took  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  executing,  though  they  were  no  less  guilty  of  the 
very  same  tin,  as  is  most  probably  implied  in  his  words  to 
them. 
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deepest,  sticks  the  longest,  gives4he  most  delight, 
by  leaving  something  for  the  hearers  themselves  to 
^scover;  and  disobliges  least  by  putting  them  up- 
on making  their  own  application.  On  these  accounts, 
it  has  been  admired  in  all  ages  and  nalicxis  df  the 
world,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  in  the  East 
"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  wise  men  among  the  an-  . 
cients,  to  clothe  their  instructicHis  in  ^t  stories  and 
suitable  comparisons:  this  they  did  at  once  to  please 
and  to  instruct;  to  excite  men's  attention  by  grati- 
fying their  curiosity,  and  to  quicken  their  memory 
by  entertaining  their  fancy.  Oiu*  Saviour  took  this 
method  to  recommend  his  weighty  instructions,  and 
make  them  sink  deeper  into  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
tors. The  same  method  was  likewise  proper  for  an- 
odier  purpose,  viz.  t©  deliver  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  gospel  with  a  degree  of  obscurity  and  reserve; 
which  he  did  both  to  excite  men's  industry  in  search- 
ing further  into  the  deep  tlnngs  of  God,  and  withal  to 
punish  the  sloth  and  negligence  of  those  who  grudge 
taking  any  pdns  to  learn  God's  will  and  their  own 
duty.  THs  reason  our  Saviour  himself  assigns,  why 
he  speaks  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  Matthew 
xiiL  10,  &c. — Among  many  other  excellent  uses 
to  which  Christ  applied  tMs  method,  in  a  manner 
the  most  delicate  and  masterly,  it  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  insinuate  such  points  as  more  immediately  oppo- 
sed the  inveterate  prejudices  ix  depraved  inclinations 
of  all  those  to  whom  he  preached,  and  which,  though 
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necessary  for  them  to  be  apprised  of,  so  far  as  might 
hdp  afterwards  to  reconcile  their  thoughts  to  these 
things,  when  they  were  aUe  to  recollect  that  they  had 
been  intended,  and  foretold  fimn  the  beginning;  yet 
were  not  at  that  time  to  be  laid  down  in  a  more  open, 
direct  manner;  such  as  related  chiefly  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  his  person  and  doctrine,  and  the  ef- 
fects diereof  upon  bodi  Jew  and  Gentile. 

As  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  his  religbn,  and 
his  manner  of  declaring  them,  both  these  were  easy 
and  obvious,  such  as  the  weakest  and  most  ignorant, 
unless  affi^tedly  so,  could  not  mistake,  and  proposed 
in  that  plain,  popular  way  to  which  they  were  the 
most  accustomed,  and  in  which  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  apprehend  him.  The  eastern  writers  are 
well  known  to  abound  with  brief  maxims,  parabolic 
or  proverbial  expressions,  and  extremely  popular 
forms  of  speech;  in  which  such  a  dry  way  of  rea- 
soning and  discoursing,  such  a  minute  detail  of  cir- 
cumstances and  restraining  clauses,  as  is  in  use  with 
us,  MTOukl  have  been  litde  relished  or  regarded,  and 
which  style  of  theirs  might  be  easily  justified  in  point 
of  certainty  and  perspicuity;  since,  to  one  who  is 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  it,  the  main  drift  lies 
commonly  very  obvious  under  all  these  strong  and 
agnificant,  however  highly  figurative  and  bold  ex- 
pressions :  nor  b  there  any  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying all  the  proper  qualificadons  which  of  course 
arise  in  every  subject ;  and  will  have  an  allowance 
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made  for  them  so  long  as  either  common  sense  or 
common  equity  and  candour  is  admitted.  And  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  wherever  Christ's  woids 
seem  capable  of  different  senses,  we  may  conclude 
that  to  be  the  true  one,  which  lay  most  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  auditors ;  allowing  for  those 
figurative  expressions  which  were  so  very^fiequent 
and  familiar  with  them,  and  which  therefoce  are  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  this  necessary  canon 
of  interpretation,  which  of  all  others,  I  think,  wants 
most  to  be  recommended. 

The  bulk  of  his  doctrine  was  purely  practical, 
always  highly  pertinent  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  of 
an  immediate  and  apparent  tendency  to  the  most 
beneficial  purposes ;  and  he  is  so  far  from  seeking 
reputation  by  an  artful  and  elaborate  manner  of  ex- 
pUumng  it,  that  he  seems  barely  to  propose  each 
point,  together  with  its  proper  sanction,  and  leaves 
it  to  shine  forth  by  its  own  light.      'Tis  neither 
versed  in  any  nice,  subde  speculations,  nor  involv- 
ed in  pompous  paradoxes,  nor  adorned  with  flowers  \ 
"  of  rhetoric.     We  find  it  free  fh)m  all  ostentatious 
and  unnatural  flights,  as  well  as  from  that  load  of 
superstitious  rites  and  slavish  cerenlonies,  which 
encumbered  every  other  system ;  consisting  of  solid 
and  substantial  duties ;  containing  general  compre- 
hensive rules  to  dy  them  by,  and  grounded  on  such 
never-failing  principles  of  action,  as  must  enable  his 
disciples  to  determine  for  themselves,  and  judge 
aright  in  each  particular  case ;  as  for  instance,  in 
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that  of  the  sabbath ;  which,  like  all  other  solemm- 
ties,  was  instituted  for  the  sake  of  man ;  and  there- 
fore should  be  made  subservient  to  his  good ,  and 
in  that,  to  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  which  are  insepa- 
rable  from  each  other. 

In  meats  and  drinks,  and  every  thing,  by  ccmse- 
quence^  of  the  same  kind,  which,  as  being  merely 
external  thbgs,  must  likewise  be  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  and  therefore  could  not  of  themselves  defile 
a  man.^  In  that  of  oaths,  the  several  kinds  of  which 
were  all  really  of  the  same  import,  as  including  the 
same  virtual  appeal  to  God;   and  therefore  must 
needs  be  of  equal  force,  and  should  alike  exclude 
all  fraudulent,  evasive  artifioes.f  In  that  of  vows, 
which  bind  only  to  things  otherwise  innocent  at 
least,  and  by  which  none  ever  could  exempt  them- 
selves froiBf^  duties  of  a  prior  and  perpetual  obliga- 
tion.]:  In  that  of  contracts,  which  confer  a  strict 
right  to  the  thing  contracted  for,  more  especially 
the  great,  general  one  of  matrimony,  which  ought 
not  rashly  to  be  violated  by  either  j^arty,  or  dissol- 
ved for  any  cause  less  than  such  a  one  as  must 
prove  inconsistent  with  the  very  foimdation  and  ori- 
^nal  end  of  it,  such  as  fornication  or  adulter)\  J  And 
by  that  universal  rule  of  mercy  being  preferable  to 
sacrifice,  whenever  a  moral  and  a  positive  precept 
interfere  with  one  another.lf 

Such  doctrine  n^ust  appear  not  only  excellent  in 

♦  Matt.  XV.  1 1.  Mark  vu.  15.  §  Matt.  v.  32. 

f  Matt,  xxiii.  16.  &c.  t  Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

4  Matt.  XV.  6.  Mark  vii.  1 1 . 
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itsdf  and  taken  independently,  but  jnore  especially 
so  in  the  circumstanoes  under  wld^  it  was  deliver* 
ed;  as  fuUy  obviating  the  several  false  maxims  and 
fallacious  glosses  advanced  by  the  Jewish  teachers 
of  our  Saviour's  time;  in  which  respect  it  must  be 
doubly  useful,  as  an  instruction  in  several  truths  of 
the  last  importance,  and  a  guard  against  so  many 
popular  errors;  and  may  be  considered  as  another 
instance  of  his  exquisite  manner  of  accommodating 
things,  both  to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
the  particular  exigencies  of  his  bearers. 

Lasdy,  our  Saviour's  way  of  aiding  must  carry 
something  of  a  peculiar  force  and  poignancy  along 
with  it,  and  be  attended  with  extraordinary  degrees 
both  of  comdction  and  astonishment;  as  he  knew 
thoroughly  what  was  in  man,  and  therefore  could 
speak  to  his  heart  direcdy,^  as  he  saw  into  the  most 
secret  thoughts  and  purposes  of  all  those  whom  he 
had  to  deal  with;  and  often  showed  them  plainly 
that  he  did  so,  by  removing  the  latent  prejudices  of 
his  weaker  friends;  and  obviating  the  doubts  and 
difficuldes  as  they  arose  in  theii'own  minds,  be- 
fore they  durst  ^ve  utterance  to  them.  By  answer- 
ing such  ejections  as  had  been  made  only  in  pri- 
vate, or  out  of  hds  hearing :  by  refuting  every  plau- 
sible pretence,  and  laying  open  the  most  artful 
stratagems  of  his  subtle  adversaries;  detecting 
their  hypocrisy,  exposing  their  true  aim,  and 
thereby  cutting  oflf  all  possibility  of  reply:    on 

•  MaU.  ix.  4.  xii.  25.  Mark  iii.  5.  ix.  33—35.  Luke  v.  22, 
*L  8.  ix.  47.  X!.  17.  John  vi.  61.  70.  xvi.  6*  30. 
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which  account,  .his  words  must  needs  be  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  swonL 
In  this  respect  it  mi^t  well  be  said,  ^^  never  maa 
spake  like  this  man."  Many  instances  of  which 
wil}  occur  upon  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  did  Christ  live  ancl  teach;  showing  himself 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  much  in  each  of 
these  respects  as  he  was  in  his  miracles. 

There   was  an  extraordinary  man   among  the 
Greeks,  who  has  often  been  compared  to  Christ, 
there  being  a  resemblance  between  them  in  some 
very  remarkable  particulars.    Socrates,  like  Christ, 
lays  out  all  his  time  in  going  about  to  admonish  and 
reform  his  countrymen ;  which  he  assures  them  was 
a  ministry  enjoined  him  by  the  Deity  for  their  bene- 
fit, to  whom  he  supposes  himself  given,  or  sent  by 
God;  with  the  utmost  firmness  bearing  all  the  inju- 
ries, and  despising  tlie  afironts  to  which  he  \vas  con- 
tinually exposed  on  that  account.    He  firequently 
resorts  to  places  of  public  concourse,  and  generally 
grounds  his  discourses  on  what  occurs  there,  mak- 
ing use  of  ever)'  place,  and  season,  and  occasion,  lo 
exercise  and  inculcate  his  philosophy.  He  chooses 
a  state  of  povert}-,  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion 
of  any  private  interest,  and  make  his  character  more 
unexceptionable,  by  showing  tliat  he  himself  prac- 
tised what  he  taught  He  avoids  meddling  with  the 
affairs  of  the  public,  declines  posts  of  authorit}' 
amongst  his  fellow-citizens:  such  in  those  bad  times 
must  have  precipitated  his  fate,  before  he  had  done 
tliem  any  considerable  service.  He  perseveres  in  sift- 
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ing  and  examining  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  de^ 
tect  their  ignorance  and  piesumption,  and  to  mortify 
tfaeir  pride,  fa  all  occasions,  and  declares  that  he 
must  persevere  in  the  same  course,  even  when  he 
clearly  foresaw  tint  the  loss  of  his  life  would  cqr- 
tainly  attend  k:  nay,  that  he  would  continue  this 
course,  though  he  were  to  die  ever  so  often  for  it. 
When  merely  out  of  envy,  he  is  delivered  up  to  his 
enemies,  and  on  a  most  malicious  prosecution 
brought  to  his  trial,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the 
usual  way  of  supplication,  and  applying  to  the  pas- 
sions of  his  judges,  he  proves  to  them,  that  they 
ought  not  to  admit  of  any  such  application;  he  in- 
forms dieir  reason,  and  appeals  to  their  consciences; 
and  proceeds  so  far  in  his  own  defence,  as  would  be 
just  sufficient  to  assert  his  innocence,  and  show  them 
the  great  sin  of  persecuting  and  oppressing  it. 

Instead  of  using,  or  permitting,  any  other  means 
to  avoid  his  death,  he  signifies  that  it  was  free  and 
voluntary  in  him,  because  it  had  become  necessary 
for  the  world,  and  meets  the  instruments  of  it  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  serenity. 

He  left  none  of  his  philosophy  in  writing,  but  took 
good  care,  as  he  said,  to  imprint  it  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  hisdisciples,  which  some  of  themdelivereddownto 
us,  though  in  a  manner  very  different  from  tiiat  sim- 
plicity and  strict  propriety  with  which  the  gospels  are 
recorded,  and  indeed  the  effects  which  his  instruc- 
tions and  example  had  upon  them  were  prodigious. 

Some  other  circumstances  might  be  pointed  out, 
were  we  todraw  a  parallel  between  them,  considered  as 
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public  teachers:  but  notwithstanding  any  such,  and 
wiAout  derogating  from  the  character  of  Socrates,  we 
still  may  afErm,  that  he  was  far  surpass^  by  Christ, 
as  well  in  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  taught  bjr 
him,  as  in  the  candid^  clear,  convincing  manner  of 
delivering  them,  and  in  that  purity  and  general  per- 
fection which  distinguish  Christianity  from  any  odier 
system  of  religion. 

From  these  slight  strictures  on  a  character  jusdy 
reputed  one  of  the  most  upright  and  complete  among 
mere  men;  when  it  is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  which  has 
the  advantage,  as  is  freely  owned  by  some  modem 
unbelievers.  The  same  thing  would  appear  more 
clearly^  were  the  latter  to  be  drawn  out  at  large,  and 
exhibited  together  with  any  other  of  the  most  cele- 
brated legislators  or  professors  of  philosophy.  But 
such  a  comparative  view  seems  to  be  litde  necessary 
to  its  illustration. 

And  I  content  myself  with  only  touching  on  some 
few  of  those  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  which  were  recorded  by  liis  first  disciples,  as 
the  evidences  of  his  bemg  the  Son  of  Grod,  which 
brought  such  multitudes  to  believe  on  him  at  that 
time,  and  which  one  would  think  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  same  belief  in  every  age,  as  they  have  ac- 
tually done  both  with  the  generality  wherever  they 
have  beeil  fairly  offered  to  them,  and  with  the  best 
and  wisest  men,  who  have  ^ven  themselves  leave 
duly  to  reflect  upon  them.  ^ 
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Summary  of  the  Evidence  against  the  spurious  Pas- 

sage: — /.  John^  v.  7,  8. 

Bar  there  are  tliree  that  bear  record  m  ieavem,  the  Fatier^  tin  Wtrd^  ami  tht 
Stiy  Gilt,  mmd  thett  Hnret  are  oae»  Aad  there  are  three  that  hear  Vfttaese  an  earthy 
the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  and  these  three  agree  iu  one." 

THAT  the  words  in  italics  were  not  written  by  the  apostle 
John  b  proved  by  the  following  arguments : 

There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  Greek 
manuscript  copies  of  this  epistle^  and  the  words  are  found  in 
only  THREB,  vi2.  the  Dublini  the  Berlin,  and  a  manuscript  men- 
tioned by  Matthaei. 

The  Dublin  manuscript  Is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  fif- 
teenth century,  possibly  as  late  as  the  sixteenth,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  aukwardly  translated  from  the  modem  copies  of  the 
Vulgate  or  Latin  Version.  It  was  probably  interpolated  in  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Erasmus.* 

The  Berlin  manuscript  is  not  original,  but  a  mere  transcript 
of  printed  editions;  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  even  to  the  typo- 
graphical errors,is  copied  from  theCompIutensian  or  Polyglot) 
published  by  cardinal  Ximenes  in  1515,  the  remainder  from 
Stephens.  Pappelbaum  has  ascertained  this  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  by  an  accurate  collation. 

The  manuscript  of  Matthzi  is  later  than  the  editions  of  Eras- 
mus and  Beza,  whose  versions  it  contains.  Matthaei  indeed 
mentions  another,  written  in  the  thirteentli  century  which  has 
the  text  in  its  margin^  and  by  a  later  hand. 

These  words  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac  versions,  prior  and 
posterior,  except  only  in  the  firinted  editions  of  the  former. 
Tremellius  inserted  tliem  in  hia  margin,  A.  D.  1569,  Gutbier 

*  When  Eramus  publiihed  hb  first  editioD  of  the  Greek  Tettament, 
which  did  not  contain  the  disputed  passage,  some  BritisK  divines  took  the 
liberty  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  omii^ion  ;  and  when  they  under* 
stood  it  was  owing  to  his  not  being  able  to  find  it  in  any  ancient  copy, 
they  assured  him  thitt  it  was  in  a  certain  British  copy,  and  on  this  tothority 
he  inserted  it  in  hit  second  edition* 
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166i)  and  Schaaf  1709,  inserted  them  in  their  text.  Neither 
are  they  found  in  the  Coptic,  Arabic,  Etliiopici  Sclavonic,  nor 
Armenian  versions.  The  Vulgate  is  the  only  ve"sion  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  there  are  now  existing  of  thU  verHon 
twenty  nine  manuscripts,  in  geiveral  the  oldest,  the  fairest,  and 
most  correct,  in  which  they  are  wanting. 

They  are  found  in  no  Greek  writer  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; and  most  of  the  Latin  fathers  doMm  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  are  silent  respecting  the  passage.  Thirty 
Greek  and  twenty  one  Latin  authors,  there- is  sufficient  reason 
to  believe,  were  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  such  as  must  have  been 
quoted  in  their  controver^es  if  they  had  possessed  it ;  and  in 
several  cases  they  have  quoted  the  eighth  verse  in  proof  of 
their  opinions,  when  they  would  have  been  much  better  de- 
ifended  by  the  seventh. 

In  the  earliest  editions  of  the  English  Bible  these  words 
were  printed  in  a  different  character  from  the  rest  of  the  text, 
of  which  any  one  may  be  satisfied  by  inspecting  the  copy  of 
that  edited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Rochester,  which  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

The  simple  &ct  that  this  passage  had  its  origin  in  the  Latin 
is  indisputable  ;  and  it  might  be  occasioned  by  the  mystical 
sense  in  which  some  of  the  Latin  fathers  understood  the 
words,  SfdritU9j  Aqua  \^  Sanguis;  supposing  Agua  to  allude 
to  the  Father^  Sanguis  to  the  Son^  and  Sfiirihia  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  this  very  recondite  sense  not  being  obvious  to  common  ap- 
prehension, it  is  probable  that  a  margirud  glossary  was  added 
(in  the  words  of  the  interpolation)  which  by  degrees  found  its 
way  into  the  text  Marginal  glosses  were  very  common  in  the 
Latin  manuscripts. 

Neither  the  supposed  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  this  pas- 
sage contains,  nor  the  clamours  of  the  Catholics  against  those 
who  rejected  it,  could  induce  Luther  to  insert  a  translation  of 
it  in  his  German  Bible.  But  Luther  had  not  been  dead  thirty 
years  when  the  passage  was  interpolated  in  his  translation. 
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A  CATECHISM 


FOR 


YOUTH. 


BBS 


INTRODUCTION. 


IN  the  composition  of  the  Mowing  epitome  of 
religion  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  Protestant 
Catechism  ori^nally  published  in  French  and  trans- 
lated into  English  some  3rears  ago*  To  have  given 
it  entire  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  our 
pretoribed  limits,  but  its  simplicity  and  comprehend- 
sivendss  may  well  entitle  it  at  some  future  period  to  an 
entire  republication.  The  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
under  distinct  heads,  and  the  division  of  the  whde 
into  short  sections  (obviously  important  improve^- 
ments)  have  been  borrowed  from  it 

Something  has  also  been  taken  from  the  Unitarian 
Catechism  published  in  1791,  entided  "Practical  In- 
structi(»is  for  Youtft."  The  matter  of  that  publica- 
tion  is  for  the  most  part  excellent,  but  it  wants  the 
advantage  of  conciseness,  and  many  of  the  answers 
are  so  long  as  to  be  extremely  burdensome  to  the 
memory  of  the  learner;  an  error  cautiously  to  be 
avoided. 

Among  other  ori^nal  matter,-the  first  section  mH 
probably  attract  notice  on  account  of  its  differing 
from  most  catechisms  hitherto  published.  All  seem 
to  agree  in  the  propriety  of  inspiring  the  young  mind 
with  ideas  of  religion,  by  directing  it  to  God  as  a 
Creator ;  but  the  first  subject  of  creating  power  ge- 
nerally  pointed  out  is  itself.  This  cannot  be  natu- 
ral. There  are  certainly  other  objects  which  would 
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sooner  attract  its  notice.  Thus  Milton  thought,  when 
he  makes  Adam  say,  oa  awaking  into  existence, 

^  Straight  towards  heaven  my  wond'ring  eyes  I  tum'd 
And  gas'd  awhile,  the  ample  sky — 
About  me  round  I  saw  hill,  dale  and  shady  woods,  ^c.^— 
Myself  I  then  peruaV 


And  the  first  use  he  makes  of  the  faculty  of 
apeech  is  to  address  the  most  glorious  object  of  the 
visible  creation;  then,  retumii^  to  the  contemplation 
of  himself,  he  infers  the  existence  of  a  Creator. 

It  is  hoped  that  thesubjects  will  be  found  tosucceed 
each  other  in  natural  order — the  expressions  such 
ais  not  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity  of  children 
of  seven  years  old  and  upwards,  and  the  sentiments 
no  other  than  may  be  conscientiously  adopted  by 
evay  denomination  of  christians. 

Ijr  With  the  impression  of  this  catechism,  printed 
separately  fit>m  the  tracts,  will  be  given  a  shorter 
one  suitable  for  children  of  ajn  earlier  age. 


A  CATECHISM 

FOR  CHILDRMJ^  MfD  YOUAQ  P£RSOJVS. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  WHAT  is  the  name  of  that  glorious  body 
which  gives  us  li^t  and  heat  by  day? 

The  sun. 

2.  What  is  that  other  body  which  shines  with  a 
milder  light  by  nig^t? 

The  moon. 

S.  By  what  general  title  are  those  innumeraidr 
^>arks  of  light  described,  which  overspread  the 
skies  when  the  sun  is  set? 

They  are  called  the  stars. 

4.  When  you  walk  abroad  into  the  fiekts,  what 
do  you  see,?  ,  - » 

I  see  eafth  and  water,  and  agreat  variety  of  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  living  creatures, 

5.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  of  these  things 
could  have  made  themselves? 

No—they  must  have  had  some  other  maker. 

6.  Could  you,  or  your  parents,  or  any  person  you 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  have  made  these  things? 

Certainly  not. 

7-  Who  then  is  their  maker? 
That  great  and  incomprehensible  being  whom  we 
call  God. 

SECTION  IL 
I.  If  God  be  the  maker  of  all  things,  it  follows  that 
he  is  ywr  maker? 
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Yes — ^it  is  to  him  I  owe  life  and  breath,  and  all 
things. 

2.  Must  not  that  being,  who  b  capable  of  effect- 
ing all  this,  be  possessed  of  infinite  power? 

Yes — he  must  be  powerful  beyond  all  that  1  can 
conceive. 

3.  Do  you  not  also  perceive  proofs  of  great  wis- 
dom ? 

I  see  day  and  lught,  summer  and  winter,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  regularly  succeeding  each  otner» 
and  from  these,  and  other  marks  of  beauty  and  or- 
der, I  gather  that  God  is  infinitely  wise. 

4.  Are  not  the  effects  of  his  goodness  equally  per- 
ceivable ? 

Yes — I  and  all  other  creatures  continually  experi- 
ence it  in  the  supply  of  our  warns,  in  our  constant 
{Hieservation,  and  in  every  thing  which  makes  us 
comfortable  and  happy. 

5.  Where  is  God? 

God  is  present  in  every  part  of  the  universe ;  he 
knows  every  thing  that  is  in  heaven  and  upon  earth; 
and  is  acquainted  with  all  we  do,  or  say,  or  think. 

6.  Why  can  we  not  see  God  ? 

Because  God  is  a  spirit  who  hath  not  partsor  shape, 
and  whose  essence  is  too  refined  to  be  the  object  of 
our  sight. 

SECTION  UI. 

1.  Hath  God  given  us  any  other  means  of  know- 
ing him  than  what  are  derived  from  the  works  of  cre- 
ation? 
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Yes — ^we  learn  much  more  of  his  nature,  and  are 
made  acquainted  with  our  duty  to  him,  in  the  Bible. 

2.  What  is  the  Bible  ?  • 

A  collection  of  books  written  by  wise  and  good 
men,  extraordinarily  enlightened  and  instructed  by 
God,  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  generations. 

S.  By  what  other  names  is  the  Bible  known? 

It  is  also  called  the  hofy  scripture^  or  writing ; 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Oldond  New  Tes- 
tament. 

4.  What  doth  the  Old  Testament  contain? 

It  contains  an  account  of  the  creation,  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  world  by  a  flood  of  water,  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  poetical  books  of  Job  aixl 
Psalms,  the  wise  instructions  (^Solomon  in  the  books 
of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Qirist. 

5.  What  do  you  find  in  the  New  Testament? 
That  which  was  written  concerning  Jesus  Christ 

by  his  apostles,  or  messengers,  and  his  first  disciples, 
or  scholars. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  gospel  ? 

It  signifies  ^^good  tidings"  or  news,  and  is  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ  because  it  proclaimed  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

7.  In  what  manner  should  we  treat  the  holy 
scripture  ? 

It  is  necesisary  to  read  and  study  it  %vith  attention,  to 
reflect  seriously  on  what  we  read,  and  to  obey  all  that 
is  there  commanded  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  our 
present  circumstances. 
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SECTION  IV. 

1.  Has  Grod  any  where  in  the  Old  Testament 
given  us  distinct  directions  concerning  our  dutyf 

Yes — in  the  ten  conunandments  which  he  delirer- 
ed  on  mount  Siaai  to  the  people  of  IsraeL 

2.  What  is  the  first  of  these  commandmentsf 
Thou  shslt  worship  no  (jod  but  one. 

3.  What  is  the  second?' 

Thou  shalt  not  worship  God  by  images,  as  if  he 
had  any  bodily  shape. 

A.  What  is  the  thiid? 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  n^e  of  God  in  vain,  by 
calling  on  him  to  witness  a  fidsehood,  by  profane 
(Cursing  and  swearing,  or  by  any  irreverent  use  of  it. 

5.  What  is  the  fourth? 

Thou  shah  rest  one  day  m  seven  fit)m  woiidly  bu- 
siness.  * 

6.  What  is  the  fifth? 

Thou  shalt  honour  and  obey  thy  parents. 

7.  What  is  the  sixth? 

Thou  shalt  not  comnut  murder. 

8.  What  is  the«evendi? 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulterv. 

9.  What  is  the  eighth? 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.    • 

10.  What  is  the  ninth? 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  &lse  witness. 

11.  What  is  the  tenth? 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  any  thing  that  belongs  to  an- 
other person. 
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SECTION  V. 

1.  Did  not  the  prophets  foretel  the  appearance  of 
another  person  in  the  world  for  the  purpo^  of  giving 
mankind  farther  instrucdons  in  their  duty  to  God 
and  stronger  motives  to  die  practice  of  it? 

Yes — and  this  person  was  JesiLS  Christ.  They 
foretold  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  many  cir-  • 
cumstances  relating  to  his  life  and  death,  and  the  glo- 
rious and  triumj^biant  spread  of  his  doctrine. 

2.  What  is  the  meaningc^  those  names  which  are 
applied  to  lum? 

Jesus  signifies  a  Saviour,  and  Christ  is  a  surname 
which  signifies  the  Anointed  or  the  Messiah,  and  on 
this  account  he  was  called  the  Son  of  God— -his  well 
beloved  and  only-begotten  Son. 

3.  In  what  circumstances  did  he  appear  ? 

His  parents  were  persons  of  a  low  concUtion,  he 
himself  lived  in  poverty,  and  was  sometimes  desti- 
tute of  common  necessaries. 

4.  Why  did  Christ  live  in  poverty  and  meanness? 
Because  he  came  to  suffer ;  and  to  teach  us  not 

toisay  too  great  a  regard  to  the  pleasureso*  to  the  men 
of  this  world. 

5.  Whom  did  Christ  choose  to  be  witnesses  of  all 
he  did,  and  to  collect  his  instructions? 

He  chose  twelve  men  who  were  called  Aposties : 
that  is,  those  who  were  sent  by  him. 

6.  What  sort  of  men  were  they? 

They  wfere  taken  firom  the  common  nmk  of  the 
people,  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education^ 
and  obtained  their  living  l>y  ccnnmon  employments. 

7.  Why  dd  Christ  make  choice  of  such  persons 

H 
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rather  than  those  who  were  more  distinguished  in 
the  world? 

To  make  it  evident  that  his  religion  depended  not 
for  its  establishment  on  the  skill  or  power  of  men, 
but  that  h  derived  all  its  strength  from  God* 

SECTION  VI. 

1.  In  what  respect  was  Jesus  Christ  superior  to  all 
the  prophets  who  came  before  him  ? 

In  the  authority  vnth  which  he  was  invested,  in  the 
perfection  of  his  example,  in  the  purity  of  his  precepts 
and  in  the  importance  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
enforced  them. 

2.  What  summary — or  brief  contents— did  he 
give  of  the  ten  commandments. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

3.  What  else  did  he  teach? 

That  God  should  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth — that  we  should  forgive  our  enemies,  and  that 
then  we  may  hope  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  offences 
against  God — and  that  at  a  certain  day  all  the  dead 
should  be  raised  to  life  again,  and  be  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  their  works. 

4.  By '  what  signs,  independent  of  the  purity  of 
his  life  and  doctrine,  hath  Christ  proved  that  he  was 
sent  of  God? 

He  performed  many  miracles,  as  ^ving  sight  to 
the  blind,  healing  by  a  word  all  sorts  of  disorders, 
q>peasing  tempests,  and  raising  the  dead. 

5.  Did  the  Jews^  his  countrymen,  yield  to  this  evi- 
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dence  and  receive  him  as  the  Mesnah  i;i4iom  their 
prophets  had  foretold? 

No— they  hated  him  because  he  reproved  them 
for  their  vices,  and  accused  him  of  ade^gn  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  in  exposition  to  that  of  Caesar  tbe  Roman 
emperor. 

6.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  accusation  ? 

He  was  condemned  to  death  by  crucifixion,  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  only  on  the  vilest  slaves  and  male- 
factors. 

SECTION  VII. 

1.  Did  Christ  continue  in  the  state  of  the  dead? 

No — he  was  restored  to  life  on  the  third  day  by 
the  mi^ty  power  of  God,  as  he  had  frequendy 
declared  he  should  be. 

2%  Who  were  witnesses  of  his  resurrection? 

His  Apostles  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons. 

3.  Were  they  well  assured  that  it  was  really  Christ 
who  rose  again? 

Yes-— they  saw  him  frequently,  heard  him  speak, 
discoursed  with  him,  and  ate  and  drank  with  him. 

4.  Did  he  cwtinue  long  on  earth  after  his  resur- 
rection? 

He  remained  forty  days,  and  was  then  taken  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God 

5.  What  is  meant  by  that  expression? 

It  is  an  ancitot  method  of  speaking  which  ^gnifies 
that  God  hath  bestowed  great  authori^  upon  Christ 

6.  Were  any  intimations  given  of  ;us  coming  again^ 
and  for  what  purpose? 

Agreeably  to  hb  own  predictions,  to  the  declara- 
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ticm  of  angelic  messengers  at  the  time  of  his  ascen- 
sion,  and^  the  preaching  of  his  apostles,  we  assured- 
ly expect  that  he  will  returA*to  call  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  and  to  judge  the  worid  in  righteousness. 

SECTION  vni. 

1.  Into  how  many  principal  branches  may  our 
duty  as  christians  be  divided? 

Into  three — our  duty  to  God,  to  mankind,  and  to 
ourselves. 

2.  What  is  our  duty  to  God? 

To  love  and  honour  him  above  all,  and  to  express 
these  dispositions  by  adoring  and  praising  him,  by 
praying  to  him,  by  obedience  to  his  commands  and 
submission  to  his  will. 

3.  Why  are  we  to  adore  and  ju^se  God? 
Because  we  are  under  the  highest  .obligations  to 

him  for  all  that  we  are,  all  we  have,  and  all  we  hopefor. 

4.  Why  should  we  pray  to  him? 

Not  because  it  is  necessary  to  inform  him  of  our 
wants,  but  to  raise  and  to  preserve  in  our  minds  a 
sense  of  our  constant  dependence  on  him,  and  a  hum- 
ble and  cheerful  confidence  in  his  goodness. 

5.  Repeat  the  model  of  prayer  which  Christ  gave 
his  disciples. 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,"  &c. 

6.  What  advantage  will  follow  our  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God? 

Peace  in  our  own  minds — ^the  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  good  among  men;  and  the  joyful  hope  of  Ae 
favour  of  God  and  his  acceptance  unto  life  eternal. 

7.  How  do  we  learn  submission  to  the  will  of  God? 
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By  the  8ober*exerdse  of  reaaon — but  principally 
by  ^  example  of  Christ,  who  in  the  pro^ct  of  the 
inoat  grierous  sUflfarings  said  ^*  Father,  not  my  will 
butthiriebedone." 


SECTION  IX. 

1.  How  are  we  to  perform  our  duty  to  mankind? 
Byobedknce  to  parentsand  all  who  have  a  just  au- 
thority over  us, 

By  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  in  our  words, 

By  honesty  and  punctuality  in  our  dealings  and 
engagements. 

By  a&ithAil  and  diligent  performance  of  the  duties 
of  femily  and  social  relations, 

By  universal  love  and  good  will, 

By  abstaining  from  injurious  actions,  and  guard- 
ing against  the  bad  dispositions  of  malice,  envy  and 
revenge. 

2.  But  doth  not  the  religion  of  Christ  require 
somettung  mar^  than  this  ? 

Yes — ^it  conunands  us  to  be  kind  even  to  the  evil 
and  unthankful,  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  blessing 
for  cursing. 

3.  By  what  consideration  doth  Christ  urge  this 
duty  upon  us? 

By  die  example  of  God  himself,  who  doth  not 
withhdd  the  bounties  of  his  {providence  from  those 
who  are  most  unworthy  of  diem. 

4.  Didhenotalsoexemplifythisinhbown conduct? 
Yes — awhile  lus  enemies  and  murderers  were  fas- 

temng  him  to  the  cross  he  prayed  ^Tadier  fbr^re 
diem,  for  diey  know  not  what  they  do." 
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5.  What  excellent  rule  hath  he  teft  us  for  the  cul- 
tivation  and  practice  of  these  virtues  ? 

^*  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  diouM 
do  to  youy  do  ye  even  unto  them  likewise." 

SECTION  X. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves  ? 
They  may  be  generally  comprehended  under  the 

titles  of  hunuiity  and  self  government 

2.  What  is  humility? 

It  consists  in  not  esteeming  ourselves  too  Mghly, 
and  in  knowing  our  own  imperfections  and  faults. 

3.  In  what  does  the  government  of  ourselves  con- 
sist? 

In  the  keeping  all  our  appetites  and  pas»ons  with- 
in the  bounds  prescribed  by  reason  and  revelation ; 
more  particularly — In  purity  and  chastity. 

In  denying  ourselves  any  bodily  gratification 
which  would  be  injurious  to  our  health  or  destroy  our 
peace  of  mind, 

In  moderation  in  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
honours,  riches  and  pleasures  of  the  world* 

4.  What  end  should  we  propose  to  ourselves  in 
our  search  after  happiness  ? 

The  attainment  of  such  a  state  of  mind  as  will 
prevent  us  from  being  unduly  elated  by  proiq)erity, 
or  depressed  by  adversity. 

5.  What  was  the  conclusion  of  Sdomon,  who  had 
the  fiurest  opportunity  fot  procurii^  and  enjoying 
whatever  might  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  human 
hapinness? 
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^<  Fear  God  and  keep  his  oommaiKfanents,  &»*  tfab 
is  the  whole  of  man." 

6.  So  that  every  thingwe  owe  to  our  Maker,  to 
our  fellow  creatures  or  ourselves  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  idea  of  our  duty  to  God? 

Yes — for  in  no  way  can  we  please  the  greatest  and 
best  of  beings  so  much  as  by  doing  that  wluch  will 
make  others  as  well  as  ourselves  most  happy. 

SECTION  XL 

1.  Are  we  able  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  perfectly, 
that  isy  so  as  never  to  be  guilty  of  any  sin  ? 

No — we  are  frail  creatures,  and  often  do  what 
God,  for  our  good,  has  forbidden ;  and  neglect  to  do 
what  he  has  also,  for  our  good,  commanded. 

2.  Will  not  God  punish  us  for  these  things? 
Certainly,  if  we  do  not  repent;  but  if  we  repent 

God  is  mercifiil  and  will  pardon  us. 

3.  How  do  we  know  this? 

He  declared  himself  by  Moses  ^*  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and 


sin." 


4.  Was  this  confirmed  under  the  gospel  ? 

Yes — Jesus  Christ  uniformly  represents  his  hea- 
venly Father  as  a  God  of  mercy,  and  particularly  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  gives  the  most  af- 
fecting  representation  of  the  divine  compassion  to 
returning  penitents. 

5«  WUl  he  forgive  any  who  are  not  penitents? 
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He  will  not;  and  awful  threatenings  are  denounced 
against  such* 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a  penitent? 

One  who  as  soon  as  he  is  sensible  that  he  has 
committed  a  sin,  c(Mifesses  it  to  God,  asks  hb  pardon 
for  it,  avoids  a  re|)edtion  of  the  offence  and  prays  for 
strength  toresast  temptati(m — or  if  he  has  done  wrong 
to  man,repair8  the  injury  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

SECTION  xn. 

1.  What  will  became  of  us  when  we  depart  this 
life? 

We  shall  go  into  the  state  of  the  dead;  but  as 
God  hath  raised  up  Jesus,  so  he  will  raise  us  up  also 
by  Jesus. 

2.  Why  will  the  dead  be  raised? 

The  dead  will  be  raised  that  they  may  appear  to 
judgment,  and  be  recompensed  according  to  those 
things  which  they  have  done  in  this  life. 

3.  By  whom  will  he  execute  this  judgment  ? 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  our  Saviour  will  also  be  our 

judge.' 

4.  Will  every  man  be  judged  for  his  secret  as  well 
as  his  open  actions  ? 

Yes — in  that  dav  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  made  manifest. 

5.  What  will  be  the  portion  of  the  %vicked? 
They  will  be  sentenced  to  an  awful  but  righteous 

punishment. 

6.  What  will  be  the  lot  of  the  viituous? 

God  will  cause  them  to  live  forever  ia  a  state  of 
perfect  happiness. 


DEFENCE 
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UNITARIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

THE  following  passages  occur  in  a  sermon 
delivered  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States,  May,  1808, 
by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  printed  at 
the  desire  of  the  session  of  his  own  church. 

Pages  11, 12, 13.  "  From  the  signs  of  the  times, 
I  apprehend  the  danger  to  evangelical  truth  which 
will  now  arise,  will  be  from  two  opposite  points : 
from  what  is  called  rational  Christianity y  and  e/i- 
thusiasm.^^ 

"  Most  of  those  speculative  men  who  were  lately 
inclined  to  deism,  will  how  fill  the  ranks  of  socini- 
anism  or  unitarianism,  as  they  choose  to  denominate 
their  religion.  The  errors  of  idolized  reason  are 
verj'  dangerous,  because  they  have  for  their  abetters 
the  learned  and  powerful  of  this  world,  and  the  in- 
fluence  of  their  example  is  very  extensive." 

"  These  opinions,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
spread  \try  widely  among  the  common  people,  as 
they  divest  religion  of  all  its  awful  and  interesting 
attributes;  so  that  the  more  sincerely  and  fully  any 
person  becomes  a  convert  to  this  system,  the  more 
indifferent  he  will  become  to  all  religion.  But  no 
religion  will  engage  the  attention  of  people  gene- 
rally,  unless  it  be  calculated  to  interest  their  feel- 
ings.    It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  enthusiasm 
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is  likely  to  spread  more  extensive  mischief  among 
the  unlearned  than  any  species  of  free-thinking. 
The  passions  excited  by  enthusiasm,  it  is  true,  are 
too  violent  to  be  lasting ;  but  the  evil  produced  is, 
nevertheless,  often  permanent.  Enthusiasm  and 
superstition  have  commonly  been  represented  as 
the  two  extremes  in  religion;  but  to  me  it  appears, 
that  they  are  near  akin,  and  succeed  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  wild  ebullitions  of  enthusi- 
asm, when  they  subside,  leave  their  subjects  under 
the  fatal  influence  of  some  absurd  opinions,  which 
become  the  creed  of  a  new  sect;  and  almost  in- 
variably such  superstitious  customs  are  adopted  as 
are  effectual  to  shield  them  from  every  approach 
of  truth:  so  that  these  errors  are  often  perpetuated 
for  many  generations,  and  at  last  only  die  with  die 
extinction  of  the  people  who  held  them*." 

**  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  nearly  extremes 
sometimes  approach  each  other  in  their  ultimate 
effects.  No  two  things  appear  more  opposite  in 
their  origin  and  operation  than  unitarianism  and 
enthusiasm :  the  one  proceeding  from  the  pride  of 
reason,  the  other  from  the  exuberance  of  the  ima- 
gination;   the  one  renouncing  all  pretensions  to 

*  The  subsiding' of  the  wild  ebullitions  of  enthusiasm,  accor- 
ding to  our  author,  tends  to  the  production  of  a  new  sect,  and  this 
7ievf  sect  adopts,  in  consequence,  aufierstUious  customs.  Can 
he  mean  to  designate  unitarianism  by  the  term  new  secty  and, 
as  the  offspring  of  enthusiasm^  to  &sten  upon  it  the  charge  of 
sufierstition  ?  How  then  are  we  to  understand  his  reasoning 
in  the  following  paragraph,  where  unitarianism  and  enthusiasm 
are  represented  as  opposite  extremes  ?  The  whole  passage 
seems  to  stand  very  much  in  need  of  elucidation. 
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diyine  assbtance,  the  other  professing  to  be  guided 
by  inspiradon  at  every  step :  yet  in  this  they  agree, 
that  they  equally  tend  to  discredit  and  set  aside 
the  authori^  of  the  scriptures  of  truth.  The 
rationalist  will  not  receive  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  because  they  do  not  accord  with  his 
pre-conceived  notions,  which  he  calls  the  dictates 
of  reascm.  The  enthusiast  will  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  scripture,  because  he  imagines  that  he 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  guide.  The 
one  makes  his  own  reason  the  judge  of  what  he 
will  receive  as  true  from  the  volume  of  revelation ; 
the  other  determines  every  thing,  whether  it  relate 
to  opinion  or  practice,  by  the  su^estions  of  his 
iancied  inspiration." 

**  On  the  errors  which  arise '  from  both  these 
quarters  we  should  keep  a  watchful  eye;  and 
against  them  we  should  make  a  firm  and  faithful 
stand.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  unequivocally 
deny  to  reason  the  high  office  of  deciding  at  her 
bar  what  doctrines  of  scripture  are  to  be  received, 
and  what  not ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  must  insist 
that  all  opinions,  pretensions,  experiences,  and 
practices  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
word  of  God." 

On  the  10th  July,  1808,  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  foregoing  passages  were  delivered, 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  Davies's  sermon 
on  the  catholic  import  of  the  christian  name,  at 
the  meetbg  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia,  by  B.  Eddcrwes. 
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This  view  of  Christianity,  my  brethren,  ^(ven, 
with  a  few  necessary  alterations,  from  the  works 
of  a  late  minister  of  the  presby  terian  church  in  this 
country,  and  w^ho  was  equally  zealous  as  any  of 
the  present  day  for  what  is  deemed  sound  doctrine, 
does  the  highest  honour  to  his  memory.  And 
tliough  none  will  venture  to  deny  that  he  has  placed 
the  true  test  of  a  vital  profession  upon  its  proper 
ground,  a  departure  from  all  iniquity,  yet  how 
frequendy  does  a  party-spirit  warp  the  judgment 
of  men,  so  as  to  make  them  believe  it  scarcely 
possible  that  they  can  be  christians,  can  really  de- 
part from  iniquity,  whose  belief  hapj^ens  to  differ, 
in  what  they  deem  a  material  point,  from  their 
own?  To  find  what  they  consider  as  funda- 
mental truths,  settled  by  high  authority  and  re- 
ceiving the  sanction  of  long  acquiescence,  called 
in  question,  debated,  and  given  up  as  erroneous, 
creates  an  irritation  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  liarsh 
reflections  and  unjustifiable  conclusions.  It  will 
be  easily  understood  that  I  allude  to  a  discourse, 
lately  delivered  in  this  city,  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  in  which  some  severe  stric- 
tures are  passed  upon  us,  directly  and  bi/  name* 

The  author,  whom  I  do  not  personally  know, 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  erudition,  and  on 
several  subjects,  where  his  prejudices  do  not  inter- 
fere, reasons  in  a  manly,  liberal,  and  convincing 
manner.  He  urges,  with  great  propriety,  the  su- 
periority of  the  light  of  revelation  to  that  of  reason, 
assigning,  nevertheless,  to  the  powers  of  the  human 
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mind  their  proper  ofEce  in  investigating  and  judg- 
11^  of  the  things  revealed.  In  his  owii  strong 
language  fpage  30^,  "  To  study  the  sacred  oracles 
for  ourselves,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  of  con- 
tention, in  despite  of  the  prejudices  of  education 
and  of  par^,  to  elicit  the  true  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  requires  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  an  unwea- 
ried attention,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  invincible 
perseverance."  In  all  this  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him;  and,  presuming  that  he  did  not  mean  by  the 
expression,  ^^  for  oursehesy'^^  to  confine  the  privi- 
lege of  research,  or  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
render  it  effectual,  to  those  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion or  his  own  order,  we  lay  equal  claim  to  them, 
not  without  hope  of  using  them  to  equal  advan- 
tage. But  he  has  obtruded  something  into  our 
creed  which  he  calls  idolized  reason^  to  which  we 
are  as  much  strangers  as  himself.  Idols  of  every 
kind  are  our  abhorrence;  and  we  reject  them 
under  every  form,  whether  that  of  reason  overstep, 
ping  its  proper  province,  or  of  articles  and  confes- 
^ons  claiming  an  authority  which  we  believe  be- 
longs to  the  scriptures  alone,  interpreted  by  a 
sound  understanding.  We  might  be  jusdy  charg- 
ed with  an  idolatry  of  reason,  if,  as  our  author  un- 
candidly  insinuates,  we  invested  it  with  **  the  high 
office  of  deciding  what  doctrines  of  scripture  arc 
to  be  received,  and  what  not."  This  we  utterly 
disclaim.  But  we  do  strenuously  contend,  that 
when  any  doctrine  is  proposed  to  us  (no  matter 
finom  what  authority),  reason  may  and  ought  to 
decide  whether  it  be  a  doctrine  of  scripture  or  not; 
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nor  will  we  concede  to  any  man  or  body  of  men 
tlie  exclu^ve  privilege,  of  "  eliciting  the  tnic 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  No ;  nor  when  we 
consider  what  unwarrantable  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  the  scriptures  themselves,  will  we  wave 
our  right  of  inquiry,  whether  what  comes  to  us 
under  the  venerable  name  of  sacred  vnrit  be  really 
such  or  not.  It  was  precisely  on  these  grounds 
that  the  first  reformers  took  their  stand  in  judging 
of  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  set  an  example,  which  we  trust  will,  in  no 
future  age  of  the  world,  be  lost  sight  of;  for  in 
departing  from  her  communion  they  did  not  cany 
along  with  them  her  reputed  infallibility. 

Our  author  expresses  great  fears  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  idolatry 
of  reason,  '*  because,"  says  he,  "  they  have  for 
their  abetters  the  learned  and  the  powerful  of  this 
world,  and  the  influence  of  their  example  is  very 
extensive."  Dismissing,  however,  these  appre- 
licnsions,  he  adds,  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
"  they  are  not  likely  to  spread  very  widely  among 
the  common  people,  as  they  divest  religion  of  all 
its  awful  and  interesting  attributes."  Is  there  then 
nothing  awjul  in  the  idea  of  One  eternal,  infinite, 
omnipresent,  omniscient  Being ;  the  author  of  our 
existence  and  of  all  our  powers ;  the  constant  spec- 
tator of  our  conduct ;  acquainted  with  our  inmost 
thoughts ;  who  will  finally  bring  us  into  judgment, 
and  be  the  arbiter  of  our  condition  for  eternity? 
Is  there  nothing  interesting  in  the  consideration 
that  it  is  by  his  unintermitted  energy  our  souls  arc 
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held  in  life;  that  it  is  by  his  hand  we  are  fed  and 
clothed;  that  by  him  we  are  every  moment  sus- 
tained in  the  exercise  of  oiu*  bodily  and  mental  fa- 
culties ?  Is  there  nothing  to  engage  our  willing  obe- 
dience in  his  condescending  declarations  of  mercy ; 
in  the  concern  he  hath  manifested  for  our  recovery 
from  sin  and  consequent  misery,  by  the  mission  of 
Christ  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  that  arduous  under- 
taking for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  which  can 
excite  warm  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Him, 
who,  in  submission  to  his  Father's  will,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame?  Do  not  our  hearts 
beat  high  with  the  anticipation  of  a  glorious  tri- 
umph over  death  and  the  grave,  when  we  behold 
Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  the 
Most  High,  and  exalted  to  glory  and  immortality 
by  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God  and  our 
God  ?  Yes !  my  brethren,  these  are  solemn,  cnv- 
fuly  and  interesting  considerations ;  they  are  funda- 
mental points  of  unitarian  faith ;  nor  is  there  aught 
in  them  of  which  the  common  people^  even  the 
poorest  of  them,  may  not  experience  the  benefit. 
It  was  to  this  class  of  men  that  Christ  chiefly 
addressed  his  doctrine,  and  they  heard  him  gladly, 
because  he  addressed  them  in  a  way  they  could 
understand,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  unitarian  system  to  bring  back  the  gospel 
to  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity,  and  to  build 
the  faith  of  its  professors,  of  evert/  rank  and  denomi- 
nation, on  a  surer  basis  than  the  decrees  of  councils, 
synods,  and  assemblies.  Many  of  these  have  found 
the  gospel  as  it  stands  in  the  New  Testament  too 
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pure  and  simple  to  suit  their  purposes,  and,  in 
their  endeavours  to  make  it  more  awjul  and  mtc^ 
resting  to  the  common  people ^  have  only  perpetuated 
ignorance  and  increased  infidelity. 

The  author  immediately  adds,  *^  the  more  ain- 
cerely  and  fully  any  person  becomes  a  convert  to 
this  system,  the  more  indifferent  he  will  become 
to  all  religion."  Here,  my  brethren,  is  a  sweep- 
ing/clause of  reprobation  indeed !  If  it  means  any 
thing,  it  goes  to  assert  that  we,  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  mixed  worship  of  trini- 
tarian  churches,  and  instituted  this  society,  that,  in 
obedience  to  die  command  of  God,  we  might  pay 
our  devout  hon\age  to  him  alone,  are  by  this  very 
act  manifesting  our  indifference  to  all  religion! 
It  follows  of  course  that  those  of  us  who  not  only 
contribute  our  pecuniary  quota  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  worship  here,  but  conduct  its  offices  to 
the  best  of  our  litde  ability,  without  emolument  or 
compensation  of  any  kind,  must  be  infidels  of  a 
most  uncommon  stamp ! 

I  would  wish  to  avoid  every  thing  that  looks 
like  the  retaliation  of  uncharitable  expressions; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw  the  conclusion* 
that  the  author  has  proceeded  upon  gross  misin- 
formation, or,  what  is  still  worse,  upon  no  infor- 
mation at  all.  Herein  he  has  been  much  to  blame. 
Before  he  ventured,  on  so  solemn  an  occasion^  to 
utter  such  an  imputation  upon  the  understandings 
and  moral  characters  of  any  description  of  men, 
and  still  more  before  he  gave  it  a  wider  spread, 
and  in  a  manner  made  it  permanent,  through  the 
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medium  of  the  press,  the  truth  of  his  premises 
ought  to  have  been  ascertained  by  every  previous 
grade  of  proof.  He  should  have  thoroughly  inves* 
tigated  the  whole  controversy ;  at  least  he  should 
have  attended  our  worship,  or  have  made  particu- 
lar inquiries  concerning  us  from  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so.  In  such  a  case  he  would 
have  known,  that,  so  far  from  being  indifferent  to 
revealed  religion,  no  subject  has  been  more  fre- 
quently and  warmly  insisted  on  here  than  the 
proofs  of  its  truth.  If  he  had  only  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  avowal  of  our  principles,  con- 
tained in  the  printed  copy  of  our  constitution,  he 
would  have  found  that  we  possess  the  very  qualiii« 
cations  which  he  most  properly  recognizes  as  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  members  of  the  visible  church, 
viz.  '*  a  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  anointed  pro- 
phet of  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  a  desire 
to  be  instructed  in  his  religion'*  {p^g^  28).  But 
being  few  in  number,  and  of  little  note,  and  explo- 
ring our  own  way  in  religion,  as  well  as  we  can, 
without  the  assistance  of  spiritual  guides,  we  are 
set  at  naught;  hard  things  are  thought,  and  spok- 
en, and  written  concerning  us ;  and  of  these  it  is  not 
the  least,  that  even  our  sincerity  is  subpcenaed  to 
give  testimony  against  us  at  die  bar  of  an  orthodox 
assembly.  Be  it  so:  this  is  not  the  tribunal  at 
which  we  are  finally  to  be  tried.  There  is  bnly  one 
authority  to  which  we  submissively  bow,  and  be- 
fore which  we  and  those  who  take  upon  them  to  be 
our  judges  here  must  stand  upon  an  equal  footing : 
there  may  they  as  well  as  ourselves  find  mercy ! 
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FRIENDLY  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

A  COMMON  UNITARIAN  CHRISTIAN, 

AND  , 

AN  ATHANASIAN; 

I 

Occasioned  by  the  former^ s  behaviour  during  some 

part  of  the  public  service. 

Jesus  answered,  the  first  of  all  the  commandments  is,  Hear,  O 
Israel  1  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  first  commandment.  And 
the  second  is  like,  namely  this  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment  greater 
than  these.  Mark  xii.  29,  30,  31. 

When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father,  8cc.  Luke  xi.  2. 

Athanasian.  Neighbour,  as  I  always  thought 
you  a  person  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  have 
frequendy  observed  your  exemplary  conduct  in 
the  public  worship,  your  behaviour  this  day,  at 
church,  gave  me  great  surprise,  and  indeed  uneasi- 
ness, because  you  seemed  to  treat  some  parts  of 
our  excellent  liturgy  with  disregard.  You  used  to 
repeat,  after  the  minister,  the  four  first  petitions  of 
the  litany,  in  a  devout  and  solemn  manner  ;  and  to 
join  in  every  part  of  our  liturgy,  so  justly  cele- 
brated by  great  numbers  of  pious  and  learned  men. 
But  I  took  notice  this  day,  at  church,  you  put  on 
a  silent  indifference,  when  God  the  son,  God 
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THE    HOLT    GHOST,   and  the    THREE  PERSONS  ill 

the  trinity  were  invoked ;  neither  did  you  seem  to 
give  your  assent  to  the  doxoiogy,  so  frequently  di- 
rected to  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST.      YoU 

seemed  likewise  not  to  join  in  the  latter  end  of  those 
prayers  which  conclude  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  in  unity,  so  plainly  and  solemnly  established 
by  our  glorious  church,  and  confirmed  by  the  learn- 
ed pains  of  many  excellent  writers.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  true  reason  of  this  surprising 
change ;  and  make  no  doubt  but  you  will  readily 
explain  yourself  upon  these  religious  points,  as  you 
and  I  have  had  frequent  conferences  upon  subjects 
of  scripture. 

Unitarian.  Why,  really,  neighbour,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  justness  of  your  charge.  As  my  senti- 
ments are  very  different  from  those  I  formerly  em- 
braced, and  was  educated  in;  so  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  act  consistently  with  my  principles,  and  to 
profess  and  practise,  in  religious  matters,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  I  now  profess 
myself  deeply  convinced,  by  the  express  determi- 
nation of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  the  church- 
worship  offered  up  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  messenger  of 
God,  and  to  the  holy  spirit,  and  to  the  trinity,  as 
being  three  persons,  and  one  God,  is  false  and  un- 
scriptural,  from  whence,  I  think,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  famous  athanasian  doctrine  of  three 
co-equal  persons  in  one  God,  has  no  foundation  in 
the  word  of  God. 

Athanasian.  Oh,  my  friend  !  you  astonish  me 
by  such  a  bold  declaration ;  and  I  beg  of  you,  for 
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the  sake  of  your  future  happinessi  to  take  heed  and 
beware  how  you  run  into  a  dangerous  heresy,  be- 
fore you  have  weighed  this  important  business  widi 
a  cool  and  unprejudiced  mind.  What !  is  it  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  so  many  wise  and  good  men 
should  have  been  so  grievously  mistaken,  as  to  be 
guilty  of  ialse  worship  in  their  solemn  address  to 
almighty  God  ?  Don*t  you  know,  that  our  litui^ 
was  compiled  by  pious  and  learned  men  ;  and  that 
it  has  been  celebrated  by  several  excellent  writers^ 
as  the  most  perfect  and  christian  form  of  public  de- 
votion in  the  whole  christian  world  ?  You  should, 
therefore,  suspect  arguments  which  have  tendency 
to  draw  you  off  from  an  important  part  of  religious 
worship,  settled  and  determined  by  the  venerable 
fathers  of  the  church  of  England,  established  by 
acts  of  parliament  and  convocation,  and  strongly 
enforced  by  a  pious  and  learned  clerg}-. 

Unitarian.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend, 
for  your  advice,  as  I  am  well  assured  it  proceeds 
from  a  kind  regard  for  my  spiritual  welfere.  But 
I  can  seriously  declare,  that  my  conviction  has  not 
been  hasty  :  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  I  made 
all  possible  objections  to  the  contrary  doctrines,  for 
tlie  very  reason  you  assign ;  and  I  thought  it 
strange  and  unaccountable,  that  such  an  excellent 
church  should  have  continuied  so  long  in  an  ciror 
that  breaks  in  upon  the  trne  character  of  the  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  and  the  holy  and  only  wor- 
ship admitted,  practised,  and  directed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  And  upon  the  most  sincere  and 
impartial  inquiry,  not  without  earnest  applications 


-> 
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to  the  God  of  truths  for  the  direction  of  his  holy 
spirit  in  my  religious  disquisitions,  I  profess  my- 
self,  an  uhit^^ian  chaistian,  or  a  firm  be- 
liever in  one  supreme  God'  and  Father  of  all,  as 
a  fimdamental  principle  of  revealed  religion.  I 
see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  perceive  with  my  own 
understanding,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  worship  and 
prsry  to  the  one  Grod  and  Father  of  all,  in  the  name 
of,  or  as  the  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  holy  spirit  and  guidance ;  and  think  it 
lawful  to  c^^  up  petitions  to  none  other,  except 
the  invisible  and  self-existent  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  the  one  only  living  and  true  God. 
As  our  Lord  commanded  no  worship  or  prayer  to 
be  made  to  himself,  and  directed  his  apostles  and 
odiers  to  pray  only  to  God,  our  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  and  they  taught  their  disciples  the  same, 
surely  to  pay  religious  worship  to  any  other  must  be 
judged,  by  every  unprejudiced  christian,  as  an  in- 
stance of  will- worship,  not  warranted  by  the  word 
of  God;  and,  consequendy,  such  unscriptural 
forms  of  devotion  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  though  es- 
tablished by  the  authority  of  wise  and  learned  men. 
With  re^ct  to  the  worship  of  the  trinity  in  unity, 
or  three  persons  and  one  God,  not  even  the  least 
colour  of  evidence  can  be  produced  for  it ;  every 
form  of  worship  set  forth  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  certainly 
worshipping  God  under  a  false  character,  or  we 
know  not  what  (John  iv.  22),  when  we  offer  up 
p^ers  to  a  being,  consisting  of  three  co-equal 
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persons,  contrary  to  the  light  of  reason  and  scrip- 
ture. 

Athanasian.  Surely  you  must  labour  under 
some  very  great  mistake,  when  you  make  such 
confident  declarations  regarding  forms  of  worship^ 
that  have  been  deduced  from  scripture  by  so  many 
learned  men  ;  and  have  been  defended  in  so  many 
excellent  books,  written  by  persons  of  almost  every 
denomination  of  christians,  as  well  as  of  the  church 
of  England.  Have  you,  my  friend,  carefully  exa- 
mined  every  part  of  scripture  relating  to  religious 
worship  ?  Though  my  memory,  at  present,  does 
not  furnish  me  with  any  particular  passages,  where 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  petitions  of  the  litany 
are  found  in  express  terms ;  yet  lam  persuaded 
that  these  forms  of  worship  are  warranted  by  scrip- 
ture, as  our  church,  which  professes  the  highest 
regard  for  scripture,  and  is  founded  upon  it,  has  so 
long  recommended  and  enforced  the  whole  litany- 
worship  :  and  you  must  allow  that  the  church  of 
England  has  been  blessed  with  many  excellent 
members,  remarkable  for  their  piety,  as  well  as 
learning ;  and,  consequently,  I  cannot  think  of  de- 
parting from  their  religious  sentiments,  without 
the  clearest  and  strongest  evidence,  drawn  fit)m 
the  word  of  God. 

Unitarian.  We  of  this  nation  ought  to  bless 
God  for  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  free  use 
of  the  holy  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Ill  the 
name  of  God,  let  every  declaration  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  relating  to  religious  worship,  be  exa- 
mined and  considered  with  the  greatest  care ;  and 
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let  this  important  cause  be  determined  by  divine 
and  not  human  authority. 

My  good  friend,  do  but  admit,  as  your  protest- 
'  aitt  profession,  and  your  seeming  regard  for  scrip, 
ture  require,  that  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his 
aposdes  is  of  greater  weight  than  the  decrees  of 
even  wise  and  learned  men,  and  you  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  the  athaiiasian,  or  trinitarian  worship 
is  false  and  unscriptural.  I  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  to  you  a  plain  method  of  gaining  entire  satisfac- 
tion upon  this  important  subject.  It  came  to  pass 
that  as  he  (viz.  Christ)  was  praying  in  a  certain 
place^  one  of  fus  disciples  said  unto  him^  JLordy  teach 
us  to  praify  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples. 
(Luke  xi.  1);  Now,  the  grand  question  is,  what 
answer  our  Lord  made  to  this  reasonable  inquiry  ? 
For  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  christian  to  pay  a 
very  solemn  regard  to  the  determination  of  Christ 
himself.  And  he  (viz.  Christ)  said  unto  them^ 
when  ye  pray  y  say^  Our  Father^  who  art  in  heaven  j 
&c.  (v.  2).  This  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
cept he  gave  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount;  after 
this  manner  pray  ye:  Our  Father^  who  art  in  hea- 
ven^  &c.  (Matdi.  vi.  9).  It  appears,  then,  that  our 
Lord  has  plainly  commanded  all  his  disciples  to 
worship  tlie  one  (Jod  and  Father  of  all,  without  any 
mention  of  himself,  or  of  the  holy  spirit  of  God,  as 
objects  of  worship. 

Athanasian.  Your  producing  the  Lord*s  prayer 
is,  I  think,  unnecessary,  as  all  christians  are  uni- 
formly agreed  in  it ;  and  this  prayer  frequently  oc- 
curs in  every  part  of  our  public  service. 
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Unitarian.  But  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  a 
point  universally  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  proceed 
in  a  regular  manner  to  the  examination  of  those 
points  wherein  we  differ.  Though  the  Lord's 
prayer  b  so  familiar  to  you,  by  frequent  use,  yet  it 
is  very  possible  that  you,  and  thousands  of  others, 
might  not  have  attended  to  the  consequences  natu- 
rally arising  from  this  divine  and  comprehensive 
prayer. 

In  the  next  place,  I  recommend  to  your  serious 
consideration  part  of  a  discourse  our  Lord  delivered 
to  his  disciples,  just  before  he  was  going  to  suffix 
a  painful  and  scandalous  death.  In  that  day 
ye  shall  ask  me  nothing:  verily^  verily^  I  say 
unto  you^  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father 
in  my  name^  he  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye 
asked  nothing  i?i  my  name,  jit  t/iat  day  ye  shall 
ask  in  my  name.  (John  xv.  23,  24,  26).  Be 
pleased  to  take  particular  notice,  that  our  Lord  hath, 
in  these  declarations,  plainly  set  forth  the  true 
christian  form  of  worship,  which  is  no  other  than 
to  worship  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  in  the 
name,  and  as  the  disciples,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  here  I  must  earnestly  desire  you  to  consider, 
what  foundation  diere  is  for  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Clu  ist,  or  the  holy  spirit  of  God,  or  three  persons 
in  one  God.  'Tis  impossible  for  the  art  of  man  to 
find  it  out,  in  these  plain  declarations  of  our  Lord, 
when  he  was  professedly  speaking  of  the  duty  of 
his  disciples,  with  regard  to  the  true  object  of  reli- 
gious worship. 

Athanasian.     \  freely  grant  you  that  the  church 
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worship  does  not  appear  in  this  discourse  of  Christ. 
But  does  he  not  promise  his  disciples  to  send  the 
holy  spirit,  to  guide  them  into  all  truth  ?  From 
whence  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  particulars 
were  to  be  revealed  to  them  after  the  descent  of 
the  holy  spirit,  which  our  Lord  did  not  think  proper 
to  communicate  to  them  in  person ;  so  that  if  the 
church  worship  be  righdy  deduced  from  the  de- 
clarations  of  the  inspired  apostles,  it  will  yet  stand 
upon  a  scripture  foundation. 

Unitarian.  Let  us,  for  the  present^  confine  our 
argument  to  our  Lord's  last  discourse  to  his  disci- 
[des.  If  the  true  character  of  God  be,  a  Being  con- 
sisting of  three  co-equal  persons,  and  it  be  our  duty 
to  worship  him  under  this  character,  is  it  possible 
to  imagine,  that  our  Lord  should  take  no  nodce 
ot  such  an  essential  part  of  our  religious  service  ? 
As  no  such  worship  can  be  deduced  from  this,  or 
any  other  discourse  of  our  Lord,  it  must  certainly 
be  given  up,  as  false  and  unscriptural,  unless  the 
apostles,  after  the  descent  of  the  holy  spirit,  have 
made  it  our  express  duty,  by  clear  precepts  and  ex- 
ample. 

But  the  matter  of  fact  is  demonstrated,  even  to 
the  eye-sight,  that  the  apostles  offered  up  their 
usual  and  stated  devotions  to  God  only,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  They  lift  up  their  voice  to  Gody  say- 
ingj  Lord^  thou  art  God ;  grant  that  wonders  may 
be  done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  servant  Jesus* 
(Acts  iv.  24,  30. )  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth 
us  the  victory y  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
(1  Cor,  XV.  57.)     The  precepts  relating  to  wor- 
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ship  in  the  epistles,  are  to  this  effect :  fFfiatsoever 
ye  doy  in  xvord  or  deed,  do  aU  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus y  giving  thanks  to  God^  and  the  Father  by 
him.  (Colobs.  iii.  17.)  In  the  review  of  all  the  forms 
of  worship  in  the  New  Testament,  will  appear  demon- 
strative  evidence,  that  the  worship  of  Christ,  and 
the  holy  spirit,  is  no  where  warranted  by  the  prac- 
tice or  precepts  of  the  apostles  :  and  so  gross  and 
absurd  is  the  worship  of  three  persons  and  one 
God,  that  they  have  not  left  us  the  most  distant 
intimation  of  any  such  religious  practice ;  which 
you  will  readily  perceive,  when  you  have  care- 
fully examined  all  their  declarations  relating  to 
the  duty  of  worship.  If  it  had  been  the  will  of 
God,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  have  wor- 
shipped one  God,  under  the  character  of  three  per- 
sons, it  would  have  been  as  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  it  is  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England :  and,  consequently,  the  athanasian 
forms  of  worship  must  appear,  to  all  sincere  Bere- 
ans,  false  and  unscriptural,  as  being  destitute  of  all 
support  from  the  directions  of  Christ  and  his  apos  • 
ties. 

Athanasian.  But  surely  the  great  power  and 
authority  of  Christ,  who  is  so  frequently  joined 
together  with  the  Father,  as  also  the  high  offices 
which  the  holy  spirit  sustains  ;  and  both  of  them 
behig  sometimes  mentioned,  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther,  as  concerned  in  the  great  work  of  our  salva- 
tion, afford  good  grounds  for  the  direct  invocation 
of  them  in  prayer  or  praise  ;  particularly,  as  we  are 
commanded  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
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son  and  holy  spirit,   as  well  as  of  the  Father, 

(Mat.  xxviii.  19.)     And  the  apostolic  benediction 

(2  Cor.  xiii.  14.)  seems  to  imply  worship  to  the 

son  and  holy  spirit. 

Unitarian.     That  the  son  is  employed  by  God 

in  very  high  offices  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
every  christian  must  readily  grant,  with  joy  and 
gratitude  :  and  the  promised  assistance  of  the  holy 
spirit  is  also  deserving  of  our  thankfulness.  As 
ahnigbty  God  empowered  Christ  to  preach  and 
make  known  the  terms  of  salvation  to  the  world ; 
so,  after  he  had  completed  the  gracious  work  as- 
signed him,  he  received  a  commission  to  send 
down  the  holy  spirit  upon  the  apostles,  to  enable 
them  to  propagate  the  gospel  through  the  world  : 
the  comfortable  assistance  of  the  same  holy  spirit 
of  God  (that  is,  his  guidance  and  protection)  is 
likewise  promised  to  all  sincere  christians  in  the 
discharge  of  their  most  difficult  duties.  Upon  this 
account,  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  commanded  to 
be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  son  and  holy 
spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  Father.  To  be  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  holy  spirit,  or  into  the  belief  of  the 
extraordinary  guidance  and  direction  of  the  holy 
spirit,  which  was  given  to  the  aposdes,  cannot  be 
of  the  like  import  with  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
same  in  prayer  or  praise.  When  this  famous  text  in 
Matthew's  gospel  is  cited,  the  words  immediately 
foregoing  should  always  be  added,  as  being  neces- 
sary  to  complete  the  sense  :  all  power  (tliat  is,  all 
power  relating  to  the  gospel  dispensation)  is  given 
Mnto  me  in  heavenj  and  in  earth.     Go  ye^  there- 
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fore^  and  teach  all  Ttationsy  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  son,  and  qf  the 
holy  spirit:  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19.)  and  conse- 
quently, the  Father  is  mentioned  as  the  giver  of 
that  power,  the  son  as  the  person  to  whom  that 
power  is  given,  and  the  holy  spirit  as  the  bles^ng 
of  God,  accompanying  our  endeavours,  and  the 
effectual  means  of  our  supporting  our  christian 
warfare.  This  power,  of  which  Christ  speaks, 
is  that  which  he,  in  other  words,  caUs  the  holy 
spirit;*  and,  therefore,  the  Father  is  mentioned  as 
the  giver  of  that  power,  and  the  son  as  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  given.  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
scriptural  account  of  this  passage,  about  which 
there  have  been  so  many  angry  disputes,  but  con- 
cerning which  you,  and  every  one,  must  judge  for 
himself. 

The  other  text  you  mention  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.) 
is  no  more  than  a  solemn  wish  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
that  the  favour  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  hbly  spirit,  or  joint  partaking  in 
the  divine  assistance,  might  be  and  continue  with 
the  Corinthians. 

As  to  any  doxology,  or  the  ascribing  of  gloiy 
to  the  person  of  the  holy  spirit,  it  is  not  even  pre- 
tended  by  learned  men,  that  one  instance  of  it  can 
be  produced  from  scripture.  The  New  Testament 
lies  open  before  you,  and  you  may  see  with  your 
o^vn  eyes,  whether  die  common  church-doxology 
be  there  or  not,  G/vn/  be  to  the  Father j  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  holy  ghost.  The  scripture  doxolo- 
gies  are  to  this  effect :  Glory  to  God  through  Je- 
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jf£f  Christ.  Blessings  &c.  be  unto  him  that  sttteth 
upon  the  throne  (viz*  the  one  supreme  God),  and 
tmto  the  iamb  (that  is,  God's  holy  and  innocent 
creature,  and  great  instrument  employed  by  him, 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind),  for  ever  and  ever. 
(Rom.  xvi.  27.  Rev,  ¥•  13.) 

Again ;  with  respect  to  the  virorship  of  Fadier^ 
son,  and  holy  spirit,  as  being  one  God,  it  is  a  noto- 
rious fact^  not  to  be  overthrown  by  all  the  subtle 
inventions  of  learned  men  through  the  whole  chris- 
tian world,  that  this  form  of  worship  is  so  far  from 
being  commanded  or  authorised  by  the  sacred 
writers,  that  the  worship  required  in  the  scriptures 
is  absolutely  inconsbtent  with  it ;  the  one  supreme 
God,  who  is  generally  described  by  the  character 
of  Father,  being  constandy  set  forth  as  the  only 
object  to  whom  all  religious  invocation  should  be 
Erected.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  you,  or 
for  any  other  common  christian,  to  determine  this 
plain  question,  whether  the  worship  of  three  per- 
sons and  one  God  be  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
you  have  in  your  hands,  or  whether  it  be  not. 

Athanasian.  To  speak  impartially,  your  obser. 
vations  upon  this  article  of  religious  worship  ap- 
pear to  me  of  considerable  weight.  If  the  matter 
of  fact  be  as  you  have  represented  it  (and  you  very 
fiiirly  refer  me  to  the  scripture  itself  for  my  com- 
plete satisfaction),  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  the 
athanasian  worship,  as  what  cannot  be  defended  by 
the  word  of  God. 

But  as  worship  is  paid  to  Christ  in  scripture, 
and  glory  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him,  b  not  this  a 
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very  strong  and  conclusive  argument,  that  Christ  is 
equally  divine,  or  one  God,  with  the  Father  ? 

Unitarian.  My  good  friend,  as  you  begin  to 
see  some  light' and  evidence,  which  you  had  not 
observed  before,  I  shall  take  a  particular  pleasure 
in  employing  my  best  endeavours  to  give  you 
every  possible  satisfaction  upon  this  important 
article  of  religious  worship.  The  ailment 
usually  urged  by  learned  men,  to  prove  Christ's 
supreme  divinity,  is  clearly  and  solidly  answered, 
by  the  plain  scripture  account  of  the  honour  and 
worship  which  is  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  which 
surely  will  be  found  to  be  very  short  of  divine  wor- 
ship. From  scripture  then  we  learn,  that  we 
must  honour  the  son^  because  the  Father  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  him  ;  (John  v.  22.  23.) 
that  we  must  confess  Christ  to  be  Lordy  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father^  i.  e.  acknowledge  his  high 
authority  from  God.     (Philip,  ii.  10,  11.) 

More  particularly  in  the  Revelation,  (ch.  v.) 
where,  in  a  heavenly  vision  exhibited  before  the 
apostle  John,  our  Lord  is  emblematically  described 
as  a  lamb,  receiving  honours  and  worship.  Be 
pleased,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  ground  of 
these  honours  and  worship  was  not  his  being  God 
equal  to  the  Father,  was  not  because  he  was  em- 
ployed  by  God  as  an  inferior  instrument  in  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  but  because  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  receive  this  tribute  of  blessing  and  praise, 
as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  God,  and  his  willing  sufferings  in  confirming 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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But  this  worship  paid  to  this  lamb  that  was  slain 
(/.  €.  to  a  creature,  and  to  a  mortal  creature,  cap- 
able  of  dying),  cannot  be  divine  worship  ;  the  wor- 
ship to  be  paid  to  God  cannot  be  construed  into 
an  invocation  of  the  holy  Jesus  in  prayer ;  especi- 
ally when  there  is  no  command  in  the  scriptures 
for  it,  given  by  Christ  himself,  or  by  almighty 
God :  but  it  must  be,  that  worship,  reverence, 
and  respect  which  we  pay  to  fellow- creatures,  our 
superiors  in  worth  and  excellence  ;  worship  pro- 
portionate to  the  highly  virtuous  and  pious  character 
of  Ae  blessed  Jesus,  and  his  benevolence  towards 
us,  whenever  we  think  or  speak  of  him  ;  but  not 
to  make  him  almighty  God  by  praying  to  him. 

jithanasian.  My  good  friend,  it  does  not  become 
a  sincere  christian  to  withstand  the  evidence  you 
have,  I  think,  fairly  produced  from  the  wrod  of  God. 
The  objection  I  made  is  satisfactorily  answered, 
more  especially  that  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Reve;; 
lation;  and  I  really  wonder  at  myself,  and  many 
others  who  have  not  been  so  convinced  before. 

Unitarian.  My  dear  christian  friend,  we  ought 
to  make  great  allowances  for  each  other's  infirmities, 
mistakes,  and  prejudices,  naturally  arising  from  va- 
rious causes.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  human 
life,  than  even  for  thinking  persons  to  receive  in- 
formation  about  things  seemingly  plain  and  obvi- 
ous, and  which  may  have  escaped  their  notice. 
But  the  readiness  you  show  to  submit  to  evidence, 
when  fairly  laid  before  you,  upon  religious  subjects, 
proceeds  from  an  excellent  temper  of  mind,  which 
naturally  qualifies  you  to  receive  the  truth,  as  it 
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is  in  Jesus.  As  you  freely  grant  that  the 
athanasian  forms  of  worship  must  be  given  up, 
if  the  fact  be  as  I  have  stated  it,  I  am  willing 
to  put  the  whole  cause  upon  this  short  and  im- 
portant issue.  If,  upon  inquiry,  you  can  point  out, 
by  any  one  plain  instance  or  precept  in  scripture, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  christians  to  worship  Christ 
and  the  holy  spirit,  as  being  each  of  them  God, 
and  three  persons  as  one  God,  in  prayer,  or  praise ; 
X  shall  then  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  in  a 
religious  error,  and  shall  think  myself  obliged  to 
return  to  the  church  worship,  which  I  have  care- 
fully avoided  since  the  time  of  my  conviction.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  cannot  point  out  any  such 
worship,  in  the  scriptures,  you  will  judge  yourself 
oUiged,  by  your  own  confession,  to  adhere  to 
scripture  forms  of  worship,  notmthstanding  the 
authority  of  even  wise  and  learned  men ;  it  being 
an  express  duty  required  of  Christ's  disciples,  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  argument,  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  the  term  '*  worship,'*  is 
adapted  to  all  capacities,  and  absolutely  demolishes 
the  athanasian  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  worship 
of  the  holy  spirit ;  it  being  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  this  holy  spirit,  who  is  supposed  by  the 
athanasians  to  be  of  equal  dignity  with  God,  the 
Father,  should  never  have  one  prayer  directed  to 
him,  should  have  no  glory  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  from  whom  alone  we  can 
ceive  a  faithful  account  of  the  christian  dispensa- 
tion. 
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Again ;  how  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  it  was 
the  design  of  the  sacred  writers  to  fix,  in  the  mind 
of  christians,  the  belief  of  Father,  son,  and  holy 
spirit  being  three  persons  and  one  God,  as  they 
have  left  us  no  example  of  any  sort  of  worship  di- 
rected to  three.persons  and  one  God  ?  If  this  had 
been  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  wc 
should  not  only  have  had  it  plainly  and  frequently 
expressed,  but  likewise  solemn  prayers  and  praises 
would  have  been  addressed  to  God,  under  the 
character  of  three  co-equal  persons ;  otherwise,  the 
apostles  themselves  have  left  us  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  to  an  essential  part  of  christian  worship. 
Can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  serious  cRristian 
to  believe  in  earnest  that  it  is  necessar}^  to  salvation 
to  conceive  of  God,  as  a  being  consisting  of  three 
persons  (as  is  profanely  and  absurdly  maintained 
in  the  athanasian  creed,  which  ought  to  be  banish- 
ed from  the  service  of  all  christian  societies),  when 
the  aposdes  themselves  have  never  made  it  the 
duty  of  christians  to  offer  up  prayers  and  praises  to 
God,  under  the  athanasian  character;  but  in  all 
the  examples  of  worship  recorded  in  scripture. 
Almighty  God  is  always  addressed,  as  one  supreme 
intelligent  agent,  one  God  and  Father  of  all? 
This  essential  failure  in  the  athanasian  cause  has, 
I  find,  driven  some  of  its  learned  defenders  into 
this  palpable  absurdity,  that  when  we  pray  to  God, 
under  the  character  of  Father,  the  word  Father 
denotes  Father,  son,  and  holy  spirit ;  which  de- 
monstrates die  falsehood  of  the  cause  they  are 
labouring  to  support:    it  beincj  extremely  clear 
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from  hence,  that  they  cannot  produce  one  instance 
of  worship  to  three  persons  and  one  God.  Other- 
wise,  men  of  sense  and  learning  would  not  have 
recourse  to  such  an  expedient,  as  hath  no  other 
tendency  than  to  turn  the  scripture  into  ridicule, 
and  expose  it  to  the  scoSs  of  profane  and  sceptiqal 
men. 

Atharuman.  I  freely  allow  the  grand  impor- 
tance of  this  plain  matter  of  fact,  drawn  from  the 
article  of  religious  worship.  But  I  would  just 
take  notice  of  a  text,  that  seems  to  imply  the  doc- 
trine of  a  trinity  in  unity,  though  no  instance  of 
worship  paid  to  such  a  being  appears  in  scripture. 
There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven^  the 
Father f  the  wordy  and  the  spirit ;  and  these  three 
are  one.     ( i  John,  v.  7. ) 

Unitarian.  Ever  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  this  subject,  it  has  been  matter  of  serious  la- 
mentation  to  me,  that  common  christians  have  been 
so  much  imposed  upon  by  the  sound  of  this 
&mous  text,  which,  if  written  by  the  aposde  John, 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  the  sense  of  it  being  evi- 
dendy  this ;  that  these  three  are  one,  as  agreeing 
in  the  same  testimony.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
well  known  to  the  learned,  tliat  it  is  a  spurious, 
interpolated  text,  and  has  been  given  up,  as  such, 
by  some  athanasian  writers ;  and,  consequendy,  this 
text  ought  not  to  be  read  in  churches  as  the  word 
of  God.  You  may  see  every  thing  relating  to  it 
faithfully  represented,  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  -Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Le  Clerc  ;  in  the  Defence  of  the  Appeal 
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to  Common  Sense,  printed  in  octavo,  1760,  p. 
431 ;  and  in  Mr.  Lindsey's  Apology^  p.  98. 

Athanaskn*  Without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  this  question,  for  which  I  am  not  qualified ;  if 
some  learned  professors  of  the  trinity  in  unity  have 
given  iq)  this  text,  as  not  written  by  the  apostle 
John^,  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  stress  should  be 

*  Athanasiut  himself  never  referred  to  this  text.  (Trin. 
Controversy  Reviewed,  p.  447.)  Erasmus  insisted  that  it  was 
in  DO  ancient  manuscripts,  and  had  never  been  cited  by  those 
fiathers,  who  had  disputed  the  most  agmnst  the  arians,  as 
Athananus,  Cyril,  and  Hilary.  (Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus, 
V.  1.  p.  345.)  Luther  and  BuUinger  omitted  it  in  their  Ger- 
man translations  of  the  bible.  (Lindsey^s  Apology,  p.  99.) 
Even  ^  in  the  first  English  bibles  after  the  reformation,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIH.  and  Edward  VL  it  was.printed  in  a  dif- 
ferent chaHcter,  to  signify  its  being  wanting  in  the  original, 
which  distinction  came  afterwards  to  be  neglected."  (Clarke's 
Script.  Doct.  3d  edit.  p.  333.)  Dr.  Wall  says,  ^  This  verse  is  in 
no  Greek  manuscript,  nor  was  in  the  bibles  of  the  ancient 
christians ;  nor  ever  made  use  of  by  them  in  their  disputes 
with  the  arians.  Mill  has  so  defended  it,  that  he  who  thought 
it  genuine  before,  will  now  conclude  it  to  be  interpolated  by 
some  Latin  scribe  first.**  (Trin .  Controversy  Reviewed,  p.  4480 
Dn  BenUey,  in  his  famous  lecture  at  Cambridge,  when  he 
stood  candidate  for  the  chair  of  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
entirely  gave  up  this  text,  and  publicly  proved  it  to  be  spurious. 
(Hist.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  101.)  Dr.  Waterland,  on 
being  asked  whether  Dr.  Bentley's  arguments  did  not  con- 
vince him,  replied,  <<  No,  for  he  was  convinced  before."  Nor 
does  the  doctor,  I  think,  ever  quote  that  text  as  genuine  in  any 
of  his  writings.  Which,  says  Whiston,  in  so  zealous  and 
warm  a  trinitarian,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  a  sing^ular 
instance  of  honesty  and  impartiality.  (Ibid,  and  Sykes^s  Con- 
nexion, p.  27 1  .>     Dr.  Sykes  «  owns  that  he  vehemently  sus- 
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kid  upon  so  controverted  a  passage.  But  after  all 
the  concessions  I  have  made  regarding  the  article 
of  worship,  are  there  not,  in  steripture,  several  high 
tides  and  attributes  ascribed  to  the  son  and  holy 
spirit,  which  surely  have  a  tendency  to  induce 
chHstians  to  think  them  equally  divine  with  the 
Father? 


pects  it ;"  (External  Peace  of  the  Church,  p.  18.)  and  else- 
i¥here,  that  ^  this  text  is  proved  spurious,  if  it  be  possible  for 
any  passage  to  be  proved  so."  (Modest  Plea,  p.  15.)  Dr. 
Jortin  calls  it  '^  A  spurious  text,  which  is  still  msdntained  in 
bold  defiance  to  the  fullest  and  clearest  evidence  against  it." 
(Remarks  on  £.  U.  V.  iii.  p.  lOO.)  Dr.  Randolph  ^<  has  not 
quoted  it  in  his  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  in 
answer  to  the  Essay  on  Spirit,  though  he  has  collected  the 
most  considerable  texts  that  are  usually  alleged  to  prove  the 
athanasian  doctrine."  (Trin.  Controversy  Reviewed,  p.  448.) 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  a  great  number  of  other  testi- 
monies, Mr.  Travis  has  addressed  several  letters  to  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  this  text,  so  lately  as 
1784.  He  has  however  been  very  properly  and  ably  reprov- 
ed in  some  remarks  published  in  ^^  Commentaries  and  Es- 
says," V.  1.  p.  5 1 1 — 539.  From  whence  we  may  finally  con- 
clude, in  the  words  of  Dr.  Jortin,  that  ^  At  present,  this  pas- 
sage and  all  that  relates  to  it  hath  been  so  fully  discussed,  that 
none,  except  stubborn  and  perverse  people,  pretend  to  deny 
that  the  heavetUy  witnesses  are  an  interpolation."  (Life  of 
Erasmus*  v.  ii.  p.  102.) 

Mr.  Porson,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  has  final- 
ly proved  the  spuriousness  of  this  text,  without  leaving  any 
probability  of  any  further  vindication  or  reply,  in  his  late  very 
learned  and  very  satisfactory  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Tvdr 
y\%^in  a?}s*:uer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three  Hearuenly  IVitnes^eSy 
.  ftvo.  1790. 
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Umtarian.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  a  person 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  athanasian  doctrine  and 
wwship,  was  to  read  the  New  Testament*,  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  that  such  a  doctrine 
and  worship  ever  prevailed,  in  the  christian  world. 
But  (to  give  a  direct  answer  to  your  objection, 
drawn  from  the  high  tides  and  attributes  ascribed 
to  the  son  and  holy  spirit)  it  is  no  wonder  that 
great  things  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  spirit  or  power  of  God,  since  they  are 
frequently  concerned  in,  or  connected  with,  the 

*  When  Job  Ben  Solomon,  the  African  prince  (who  was 
master  of  the  Arabic,  and  had  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language),  was  in  England,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  was  asked,  after  reading  the  New  Testament, 
if  he  fotmd  three  Gods  there:  he  replied,  "  No,  No !  one 
OR£AT  God,  one  great  good  God." 

It  is  also  observed,  by  one  who  lived  several  years  famili- 
ariy  with  the  Indians  of  North  America,  "  The  great  article 
that  they  stick  most  at,  is  this :  they  exclaim  against  the  su^i- 
position,  that  the  divine  word  was  shut  up  for  nine  montlis 
in  the  womb  of  a  woman :  and  say,  that  it  is  a  thing  imhcard 
of,  that,  for  the  expiation  of  Adam's  sin,  God  should  put  God 
to  death  to  satisfy  himself;  or  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
should  be  brought  about  by  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  his 
shameful  death.  They  affirm  that  reason  ought  not  to  be 
controuled  by  any  law,  or  put  under  a  necessity  of  approving 
what  it  does  not  comprehend;  and,  in  fine,  tliat  what  ivc  call 
an  ardcle  of  faith,  is  an  intoxicating  potion  to  make  reason 
reel  and  stagger  out  of  its  way ;  for  as  much  as  the  pretended 
faith  may  support  lies,  as  well  as  truth,  if  we  understand  by 
it  a  readiness  to  believe,  without  diving  to  the  bottom  of 
things."  La  Ilonton's  New  Voyage  to  North  America,  v.  ii. 
cited  in  Cardale's  True  Doctrine  of  the  N.T.  2d.  edit.  p.  "fSO. 
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grand  work  of  man's  salvation.  But  the  sacred 
writers  have  taken  all  imaginable  care  to  secure  the 
supremacy  of  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  when 
they  speak  in  the  highest  strain  of  the  one  mefliator, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  holy  spirit  the  com- 
forter. With  respect  to  the  tide  of  Ood^  in  some 
few  passages  ascribed  to  our  blessed  lord,  it  is  ex- 
trcmely  plain,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
that  such  title  is  sometimes  used  in  an  inferior 
sense ;  Moses,  magistrates,  and  angek  being  s^led 
Gods,  consistendy  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
supreme  God  ;  and  Christ'  himself,  in  his  answer 
to  the  Jews,  when  they  charged  him  with  blas- 
phemy, expressly  contends  for  the  use  of  the  word 
Gorf  in  an  inferior  sense.  (Johnx.  34 — 36.)  But, 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  to  observe 
in  general,  that  when  this,  and  other  high  titles  and 
attributes  ascribed  to  Christ  (for  the  holy  spirit  is 
never  expressly  styled  God,  or  Lord)  are  collected 
together,  and  presented  to  the  reader  with  all  possi- 
ble advantage,  which  is  frequently  done  by  athana- 
sian  writers ;  our  lord  himself,  and  his  apostles, 
have  assured  us,  in  the  most  solenm  manner,  that  he 
(viz.  Christ)  r£C£iv£D  his  being,  high  titles,  and 
attributes  from  God  the  Father;  that  God  advanced 
him  to  high  dignity  and  honour,  upon  account  of 
his  perfect  righteousness,  and  obedience  unto 
death  (see  Philip,  ii.  8,  9,  &c.);  and  that  the 
whole  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  Father. 

This  plain  and  solemn  account  efiectually  over- 
throws the  argument  usually  drawn  from  the  most 
pompous  recital  of  our  lord's  high  tides  and  attri- 
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butes :  it  being  absolutely  impossible  that  the  su- 
preme God  should  have  any  thing  given  him  by 
any  being  whatever.  For,  according  to  the  unan- 
swerable declaration  of  the  aposde  Paul :  JVho  hath 
first  GIVEN  to  him  (viz.  God),  and  it  shall  ie  recom- 
pensed to  him?  For  of  him^  and  through  him, 
and  to  him  are  all  things  ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.  (Rom.  ii.  35,  36.)  From  whence  it  fol- 
lows, with  demonstrative  evidence,  that  Christ, 
who  was  gioen  by  Almighty  God,  who  received 
his  all  from  God,  b  a  person,  in  his  most  exalted 
state,  inferior  to  the  one  supreme  God  and  Father 
of  all.  And  the  argument  holds  still  stronger 
with  regard  to  the  holy  spirit;  which  ivas  be- 
stowed and  sent  from  heaven,  according  to  Christ^s 
promise,  and  the  commission  he  had  received 
from  his  God  and  Father,  to  furnish  the  apostles 
with  extraordinary  gifts,  and  to  render  them  quali- 
fied f(Hr  their  important  work. 

Add  to  this,  that  there  arc,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, about  two  hundred  and  forty  passages, 
wherein  Christ  is  declared  to  be  inferior  to  almighty 
God.  The  expressions  relating  to  this  point  are 
plain  suid  clear,  incapable  of  any  other  sense,  with- 
out  violence  and  distortion.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  only  the  sound  of  one  text,  which  seems  to 
set  forth  Christ's  equality  with  the  Father,  and  the 
sound  is  entirely  owing  to  a  false  translation  :  (viz. 
Philip,  ii.  6.)  fFho  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  the 
words  should  be  rendered  thus,  who  beipg  in  the 
form  of  God  (i.  e.  endowed  with  divine  pow- 
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ers),  was  not  eagerly  desirous  to  be  like  unto  God 
(i.  e.  to  display  those  powers).  Be  pleased  to  read 
the  eleventh  verse,  and  then  determine,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense,  whether  a  person  equal  to 
the  supreme  God  can  be  raised  to  higher  dignity 
than  he  was  before. 

Again ;  what  demonstrates  tlie  falsehood  of  tlic 
athanasian  doctrine,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt, 
is,  that  there  are  2ho\il  forty  passages,  wherein  the 
tliree  pcrscMis  of  the  trinity  are  mentioned  together, 
who  are  sometimes  styled  the  Father^  son^  and  holy 
spirit;  or,  the  Father y  the  son,  and  the  spi- 
rit; the  living  Gody  Christy  the  spirit;  Gody 
the  son  of  Gody  the  lioly  spirit ;  Gody  tlie  lordy 
the  spirit:  but  not  one  passage  appears,  where 
the  Father,  the  son,  and  the  holy  spirit,  are  said  to 
be  the  one  God,  as  determined  by  the  athanasian 
creed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Father  is  called 
Gody  the  Irving  Gody  and  sometimes  the  one  Gody 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  son  and  holy 
spirit.  You  must,  in  this  place,  either  give  up 
the  plain  declarations  of  scripture,  or  the  athanasian 
doctrine,  they  being,  when  fairly  compared  to- 
gether,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  plain  scripture  fact,  relat- 
ing to  tlic  character  of  the  supreme  God. 
There  are  in  the  New  Testament  four  hundred 
and  forty  one  passages,  wherein  God,  the  Father, 
is  styled  the  oney  or  only  Gody  or  God  abso- 
lutely by  way  of  eminence  and  supremacy ;  or 
God  with  some  peculiar  high  titles,  epithets,  or  at- 
tributes.     Upon  the  whole,  the  sacred  writers  havQ 
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taken  all  imagmable  care  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  one  God,  and  Father  of  ally  who  ii 
above  all^  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all;  it  pro* 
ceeding  entirely  fnmi  his  boundless  love  and  mer- 
cy^  that  our  lord  was  appointed  tb  teach  his  mind 
and  win,  and  that  he  bestowed  his  Spirit,  or  ex* 
tiaoniinary  power^  upon  him  for  that  purpose. 

Athanasian.  I  heartily  thank  you,  my  good 
firiend,  for  the  pains  you  lunre  taken  to  set  me 
right  on  tins  important  point.  I  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging that  you  proceed  in  a  rational  way, 
and  that  your  arguments  seem  justly  drawn  from 
scripture,  interpreted  by  reason.  If  there  be 
such  a  nuniber  of  texts  in  the  New  Testament, 
clearly  setting  forth  tb6  sense  you  have  contended 
for,  under  the  tluiee  last  heads  of  your  discourse, 
the  athanasian  cause  is  certainly  demolished. 
Surely  it  must  have  cost  you  a  vast  deal  of  time 
and  labour  to  collect  such  a  number  of  texts,  and 
ilmge  them  in  proper  order.  I  am  determined  to 
give  the  New  Testament  a  serious  review,  and  to 
lake  particular  notice  of  all  those  passages  that  re- 
fer to  God  the  fother,  the  son,  and  the  holy  spirit. 
And  if,  upon  such  impartial  examination  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  make,  I  find  your  &cts  truly  re- 
presented, and  your  reasoning  conclusive,  I  shall 
think  it  my  duty  to  profess  my  conviction,  though 
it  should  contradict  the  practice  and  sentiments 
ot  wise  and  learned  men,  whose  authority,  I  own, 
has  hitherto  had  too  much  influence  on  my  mind. 

Unitarian.  My  dear  christian  friend,  your  reso- 
lution is  wise  and  good.    Notliing  id  of  greater 
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consequence,  in  the  grand  business  of  religion, 
than  that  every  person,  to  whom  God  has  given 
common  sense  and  reason,  should  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  himself,  in  all  points,  wherein  his  duty 
is  concerned.  I  have  the  particular  satis&ction  to 
reflect,  that  the  more  carefully  you  examine  the 
subject  of  our  debate,  the  stronger  conviction  you 
will  receive  of  the  truth  of  the  scripture  &cts  I 
have  faithfully  set  forth.  And,  as  to  the  reason- 
ing part,  it  is  certainly  founded  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense,  which  is  the  best  method  of 
interpreting  scripture ;  or  for  what  end  was  our 
reason  given  to  us  ?  or  how  can  it  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  exploring  the  revelation  of  God  ? 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  wise  and  learn- 
ed  men,  and  the  argument  drawn  from  the  esta- 
blished liturgy,  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  many 
wise,  learned,  and  good  men,  and  some  whose 
judgment,  upon  any  question,  is  of  more  value 
than  that  of  thousands,  have  embraced  the  unita- 
rian doctrine ;  and,  what  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, some  of  them,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  usual  athanasian  scheme,  afterwards  professed 
the  right  opinion  of  God,  and  his  holy  worship^ 
in  opposition  to  their  worldly  interest ;  and  even, 
since  the  reformation,  suffered  imprisonment,  ba- 
nishment, and  death. 

The  memory  of  our  first  reformers  ought,  with- 
out doubt,  to  be  held  in  very  high  esteem,  upon 
account  of  what  they  did  and  suffered,  in  the  elo- 
rious  work  of  fleeing  religion  from  the  foul  cor- 
ruptions of  popery :  but  certain  it  is^  that  they  did 
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not  sufficiently  examine  the  gross  opinion  of  three 
persons  in  one  God.  They  too  readily  took  for 
granted,  what  had  been  setded  and  determined  by 
the  fethers  and  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Christ ;  when  persons,  ac- 
quainted with  church  history,  assure  us,  the  unity 
of  God,  in  the  plain  and  literal  sense,  was  first  cor- 
rupted ;  and  that  a  superstitious  veneration  of  re« 
lies,  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  corruption. 

To  speak  my  mind  finely,  it  is  certsdnly  matter 
of  serious  lamentation,  that  such  a  gross  corrup- 
tion in  the  pure  religion  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  apostacy, 
has  not  been  long  ago  banished  fix)m  the  church 
of  England,  which,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
professeth  the  scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  that  nothing  should  be  imposed  on 
the  consciences  of  men  but  what  is  warranted  by 
the  word  of  God.     It  is  well  known  that  this  very 
subject  was  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  church  and  state, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  by  two  very  learned  and 
very  eminent  divines,  viz.  Mr.  Whiston,  in  his 
Primitive  Christianity  Revwedy  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     The 
latter  I  procured,  and  was  there  completely  fur- 
nished  with  all  the  texts  relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  reduced  under  proper  heads  :    and 
how  any  christian  can  withstand  the  evidence  aris- 
ing fix)m  such  a  number  of  texts  (viz.  twehe  hun- 
dred <md fifty -one)  is  to  me  astonishing.     Again : 
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there  was  a  particular  application  made  to  the  go- 
veniing  powers  in  the  justly  femous  Free  and 
Candid  Disquisitions^  about  forty  years  ago,  in  a 
humble,  calm,  and  christian  manner,  in  order  to 
get  the  liturgy  reformed,  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  scripture :  but  nothing  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  that  glorious  cause.  And,  \ti  the  year 
1772,  application  was  made  to  parliament  for  re- 
lief from  subscription  to  human  articles  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  doctrine  :  since  which,  several  of 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church  have  resigned 
their  preferments  and  ministry  therein,  rather  than 
continue  to  officiate,  in  the  public  service,  against 
their  consciences;  while  many,  many  more,  re- 
main behind,  groaning  and  oppressed  by  their 
conformity,  being  yet  unable  wholly  to  withdraw 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  same 
corrupt  forms  are  still  kept  up  in  the  midst  of 
light  and  knowledge;  and,  therefore,  common 
christians  are,  with  the  highest  reason,  called  upon 
to  examine,  judge,  determine,  profess,  and  {m-o- 
test;  to  disregard  all  public  authority,  when  it 
stands  in  competition  with  the  express  declara- 
tions of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

We  are  daily  praying  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
that  his  name  may  be  hallowed^  that  is,  that  he  may 
be  worshipped  and  adored,  as  the  supreme  and  ooly 
object  of  the  highest  reverence  and  love  of  all  ra- 
tional creatures ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
obstinately  continue  in  such  false  worship,  as 
eclipses  his  supreme  honour  and  glory,  in  express 
contradiction  to  his  holy  word.     We  aje  con- 
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sfeandy  interceding  with  Almi^ty  God,  for  the 
good  estate  of  the  catholic  church,  or,  that  the 
church  of  Christ  may  be  universal ;  that  it  may  be 
so  guided  and  governed  by  his  good  spirit,  that  all 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  christians  may  be 
led  into  die  way  of  truth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  seem  determined  to  hold  fast  impcMtant  errors 
r^;arding  God  and  his  holy  worship,  'notwith- 
standing the  strongest  and  clearest  light.  Upon 
some  occasi<His,  more  especially  in  one  of  the  col- 
lects for  Good-Friday,  we  earnestly  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  very  same  collect,  we  inconsistently 
keep  up  a  religious  practice,  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  their  conversion.  For  it  is 
extremely  evident,  by  all  accounts,  that  neither 
Jews  nor  Mahometans,  who  are  believers  of  one 
supreme  God,  can  be  converted  whilst  they  are 
taught  to  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  three  persons 
in  one  God,  and  the  worship  practised  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  are  essential  parts  of  the  christian  re- 
Ugion.  This  can  be  deemed  little  less  than  a  so- 
lemn mockery  of  the  Almighty,  unless  we  em- 
ploy our  sincere  endeavours  to  effect  whatever  we 
pray  for ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  will  finally  demon- 
strate the  insincerity  of  this  church  and  nation,  if 
DO  alterations  can  be  obtamed  from  the  governing 
powers. 

Since  my  conviction,  I  have  been  naturally  led 
to  reflect  (m  the  lamentable  state  of  mankind,  in 
almost  all  ages  and  countries,  with  respect  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  tnie  God.    Not  a  great 
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many  years  after  the  flood,  whereby  the  immediate 
power  of  the  Almighty  Creator  was  so  remark^Iy 
displayed,  there  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  into  a  state  of  gross  idolatry :  upon 
which  account  Almighty  God  chose  a  particular 
people  for  the  glorious  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  himself;  as  this  grand 
principle  of  all  religion,  though  established  by  de« 
monstrative  evidence  in  the  works  of  creation, 
would  have  been  certainly  lost,  without  an  extra- 
ordinary revelation.  And  even  this  chosen  peo^ 
pie,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  fsdthfuUy 
informs  us,  frequendy  fell  into  idolatry,  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  very  seldom  continued 
any  considerable  time  in  a  steady  obedience  to  the 
Lord  their  God.  And,  happy  had  it  been  for  the 
christian  world,  if  they  themselves  had  never  de- 
parted from  the  plain  and  fundamental  article  of  all 
true  religion,  viz.  the  unity  of  God,  so  frequentfy 
inculcated  in  the  scripture.  Moses,  the  Jewish 
lawgiver,  delivers  this  important  truth  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Hear^  O  Israel !  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord.  (Deut.  vi.  4. )  And  our  Lord, 
when  he  was  asked,  by  one  of  the  scribes,  wfuch 
was  the  first  commandment  of  all?  confirms  the 
same  doctrine  by  his  express  authority :  Jesus  an- 
swered him,  the  first  of  all  the  commandments  w, 
Ileary  O  Israel/  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
(Mark  xii.  28  and  29.)  And  that  this  one  God  is 
the  Father  only,  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
son  and  holy  spirit,  is  as  plainly  and  strongly  de- 
clared by  Christ  and  his  disciples,  as  it  is  possible 
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for  words  to  set  it  forth.  Yet,  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  both,  who  derived  their  com- 
mission fix)m  God,  it  was  determined  by  fallible 
and  presumptuous  mortals,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  that  there  are  three  su- 
preme Gods,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
three  supreme  Grods  are  one  Grod ;  and  whoever 
will  not  believe  this  gross  nonsense,  and  impious 
contradictiuii,  is  douiiicd  to  etem^  torments^. 
In  consequence  of  this  absurd  doctrine  it  was  de- 
creed, that  it  is  the  duty  of  christians  to  worship 
God  under  the  character  of  three  co-equal  persons, 
without  even  the  lea3t  colour  of  evidence  taken 
{torn  scripture.  If  this  be.  not  such  a  departure 
fiom  God  and  his  holy  worship  as  calls  aloud  for 
a  reformation,  I  must  despair  of  understanding 
the  plainest  case  in  mattehs  of  religion.  But,  whe- 
ther the  governing  powers  will  regard  their  duty 

*  The  creed  of  the  athanasian  christian  is  very  accurately 
described  by  lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men 
this  country  ever  produced.  (See  his  Works,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p. 
129).  «  He  believes,*'  says  his  lordship,  "  three  to  be  one, 
and  one  to  be  three ;  a  father  not  to  be  blder  than  hb  son ;  a 
son  to  be  equal  with  his  father;  and  one  proceeding  from  both 
to  be  equal  to  both;  as  believing  three  persons  in  one  nature, 
and  two  natures  in  one  person. 

"  He  believes  a  virgin  to  be  the  mother,  of  a  son ;  and  that 
very  son  of  hers  to  be  her  maker.  He  believes  him  to  have 
been  shut  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  whom  heaven  and  earth  could 
not  contain.  He  believes  Mm  to  have  been  bom  in  tinie,  who 
was  and  is  from  everlasting.  He  believes  /lim  to  have  been 
a  weak  child,  and  carried  in  arms,  who  is  almighty ;  and  fiim 
once  to  have  died  who  alone  has  life  and  immortality." 
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in  this  grand  afiair,  or  whether  they  will  not,  every 
particular  person  who  has  gained  right  notions  of 
God  and  his  holy  worship,  is  indispensibly  oUig- 
ed  to  profess  and  practise  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  solemn  determination  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, without  regarding  any  worldly  inconveniences 
that  may  arise  from  the  rejection  of  false  notions 
and  unscriptural  worship.  This  is  an  essential 
character  of  Christ's  disciples^  and  required,  as  an 
express  condition,  by  our  Lord  himself.  Who- 
soever shall  be  ashamed  of  me^  and  of  my  words^ 
of  him  shall  the  son  of  man  be  ashamed^  when  he 
shall  come  in  his  oxvn  glory ^  and  in  his  Father% 
and  of  the  holy  angels.     (Luke  ix.  26.) 

But,  let  it  be  always  remembered,  and  deeply 
fixed  in  our  hearts,  that  right  notions  of  God,  and 
his  holy  worship,  were  not  intended  to  amuse  our 
minds  vdth  empty  speculations ;   but  to  establish 
a  rational  correspondence  between  God  and  our 
own  minds,  that  we  may  be  effectually  influenced 
to  reduce  to  practice  the  pure  and  holy  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ.     If  we  have  gained  better  and  more 
rational  sentiments  of  religion  than  we  had  before, 
we  are  called  upon,  by  still  stronger  obligations, 
to  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men^  that  they  may 
glorify  our  Father^  who  is  in  heaven.    Do  we  sec, 
by  a  lively  feith,  the  one  supreme  God  in  his  real 
character,  as  a  Being  of  all  possible  perfection, 
more  especially  justice,  mercy,  love,  goodness, 
and  every  valuable  excellence  tliat  can  attract  a 
reasonable  afiection?      We  are,   then,   certainly 
required  to  love  this  glorious  and  amiable  Being 
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with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  mind,  and  with  all 
our  strength;  to  prefer  his  favom*  before  every 
interest  of  this  mortal  state,  as  being  really  better 
than  life  itself;  to  raise  our  minds  above  every 
corrupt  appetite  and  passion ;  and  to  take  all  pos- 
sible pains  to  adorn  our  lives  and  actions  with  the 
excellent  qualifications  of  piety,  righteousness, 
charity,  sobriety,  patience,  purity,  and  holiness, 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  solemnly  in- 
culcated as  the  necessary  terms  and  conditions  of 
gaining  eternal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
severe  threatenings,  namely,  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  a  state  of  great  and  last- 
ing misery,  are  denounced  against  all  wilful  sin- 
ners, who  continue  such  without  sincere  amend- 
ment and  reformation,  demonstrated  by  a  uniform 
course  of  universal  righteousness  to  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

Athanasian^  My  good  friend,  though  you  are 
very  zealous  in  this  important  cause,  yet  your  zeal 
is  conducted  by  reason  and  knowledge.  Party- 
zealots,  in  the  midst  of  their  solicitous  concern  to 
settle  opinions  and  religious  practices,  are  too  apt 
to  forget  or  disregard  the  christian  obligations  to 
universal  charity  and  holiness  of  life.  I  am  really 
convinced,  that  what  you  have  said  highly  deserves 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  those  who  profess 
themselves  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  earnest 
believe  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
I  hope  to  make  a  proper  use  of  this  religious  con- 
ference, and  to  act  such  a  part,  in  consequence  of 
it,  as  will  be  accepted  at  that  solemn  time,  wlicn 
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God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Unitarian.  I  sincerely  rejoice,  my  dear  chris- 
tian friend,  that  you  are  become  a  Berean,  an  in- 
quirer for  yourself,  and  resolved  to  search  the 
scripture  with  an  unprejudiced  mind ;  which  ex- 
cellent temper  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  lead  you  to  a 
rational  satisfaction  upon  this  and  other  religious 
subjects.  And  may  the  blessings  of  the  one  Su- 
preme God  and  Father  of  all  attend  your  sincere 
disquisitions. 


A  Letter  to  the  Hev.  Mr.  D — 


BY  A  LAYMAN. 

Reverend  Sir, 

■ 

AS,  of  late,  I  have  not  attended  upon  your 
ministry  so  constantly  as  heretofore,  and  as  I  have 
some  ground  to  think  that  you  judge  me  to  be 
guilty  of  a  fault  in  absenting  myself,  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  assign  a  reason  in  justification  of  my 
conduct. 

You  are  very  sensible,  sir,  that  you  and  I  differ 
very  much  in  our  religious  opinions;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  I  have  heard  you  declare,  that  a  per- 
son who  thinks  as  I  do,  is,  on  that  account,  eX' 
tludedfrom  salvation.  Such  a  declaration,  how- 
ever, affects  me  but  little;  knowing  well  tliat  the 
,great  and  good  God  hath  never  so  declared ;  and 
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therefore,  esteeming  the  sentence  of  any  frail  and 
fallible  man  as  a  thing  of  little  moment.  Though, 
by  the  way,  it  seems  no  trifling  affair,  with  re- 
spect  to  the  person  himself,  who*  places  himself  in 
the  scat  of  judgment,  and  pronounces  condemna- 
tion on  his  brother  for  his  opinions.  This  man 
had  need  look  well  to  his  authority.  And  how  if, 
in  the  end,  it  should  appear  that  the  party  so  con- 
denmed,  is  one  whom  God  approves  ?  But  to  re- 
turn. The  wide  difference  in  our  sentiments,  of 
necessity,  prevents  my  gaining  that  profit  from 
your  ministry,  which  I  would  heartily  wish  to 
gain :  and  thus  the  principal  design  of  public 
worship  is  defeated.  How  should  I  be  profited 
by  what  I  am  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  ?  by 
that  which  the  reverence  which  I  owe  to  the  ever- 
blessed  God,  obliges  me  to  regard  with  abhor- 
rence ?  that  at  which  I  am  really  ashamed  to  be 
shocked  no  more ;  as,  indeed,  I  should  be,  if  I 
had  such  a  sense  of  God  upon  my  mind  as  I 
ought  to  have.  Yet,  although  I  think  so  ill  of 
your  tenets,  considered  in  themselves,  believing 
your  sincerity  unquestionable,  I  do,  at  the  same 
time,  account  you  a  good  and  a  worthy  man. 
Such  is  every  man,  who,  according  to  his  best 
judgment,  practises  what  is  right  and  good. 

The  doctrines  I  object  to  are,  that  of  the  trinity 
according  to  Athanasius ;  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin ;  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  satisfaction,  and  that  of  imputed 
righteousness. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  as  Athanasius  and 
you  represent  it,  appears  to  me  utterly  absurd  and 
contradictory:  because  you  represent  the  Father, 
the  son,  and  the  Spirit,  as  three  separate  agents ^ 
each  of  them  Gorf,  each  of  them  infinite :  and  yet 
you  say  there  is  but  one  infinite  God.  You  will 
not,  surely,  say  the  Father,"^on,  and  spirit  are  not 
three  separate  agents ;  when,  at  the  same  time, 
you  assert,  that  the  father  seni  the  son  into  the 
world,  who,  in  consequence  of  being  so  seat, 
cafne  into  the  world,  and  did  and  st^ffered  what  ia- 
recorded  of  him :  when,  at  the  same  time,  you  as* 
sert  also,  that  the  Father  sent  tlic  spirit  in  the  name 
of  the  Sony  and  that  the  spirit,  in  consequence  of 
being  so  sent,  came  into  the  world,  and  convinced 
mankind  of  sin,  &c.  Surely,  sir,  you  will  not 
sav  that  the  sender  and  the  sent,  he  who  commands 
and  he  who  obeys^  are  not  separate  agents,  but  the 
same.  Here,  then,  are  three  agents^  each  of 
whom  you  affirm  to  be  infinite,  each  of  whom  you 
affirm  to  be  God,  and  to  each  of  whom,  as  to  the 
Lord  your  God,  you  pay  divine  worship.  Yet 
you  say  there  is  but  one  infinite  God.  And  you 
say  well :  but  you  miserably  contradict  yourself; 
and,  however  good  your  intention  may  be,  you 
greatly  dishonour  the  eternal  Deity,  who  is  one  infi- 
7iite  agent. 

Whenever  you  declare  the  son  and  spirit  to  be 
equal  w  ith  the  Father,  you  do,  in  the  very  terms, 
acknowledge  that  their  existence  is  separate  from 
the  Father's  existence.  You  always  conceive  <rf 
things  as  existing  separately^  when  you  thhik  of 
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their  equaUty :  you  cannot  help  it  if  you  would. 
But  you  may  impose  upon  yourself. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  according  to  you, 
sir,  seems  to  consist  of  two  parts :  in  the  first 
place,  guilt  derived  from  Adam's  transgression 
upon  all  his  posterity,  whereby  they  are  broughj 
under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  are  made 
liable  to  the  torments  of  hell  for  ever :  and,  se- 
condly, the  total  corruption  of  their  nature  ;  which 
is  such,  that  it  renders  them  sinners  by  nature ^  and 
^ad  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  so  dead,  that  they  are 
no  more  able  to  do  any  thing  truly  goody  than  a 
dead  corpse  is  able  to  rise  and  walk. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  articles,  I 
would  observe,  that  if  we  know  any  thing  whatso- 
ever,  we  know  that  it  is  not  just  to  punish  one 
man  for  the  sin  of  another.  If  it  be  asked,  **  How 
do  you  know  this?"  in  return,  I  ask,  how  do  you 
know  that  there  is  any  thing  wrongs  or  inconsistent 
with  justice^  ip  oppressions,  murders,  massacres, 
perjuries,  blasphemies  ?  Suppose  any  one  should 
affirm  that  these  things  are  very  innocent.  If  you 
thought  he  deserved  any  notice,  I  doubt  not  you 
would  eagerly  contradict  him.  Yet  you  could 
not  do  it  without  showing  your  inconsistency  :  for 
that  same  reason  which  declares  these  things  to  be 
essentially  unjust^  is  equally  clear,  full,  and  po- 
sitive in  declaring  the  injustice  of  punishing  one 
man  for  the  sin  of  another.  If  this  be  rights 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  thinking 
those  horrid  crimes  to  be  really  criminal.  But 
we  knowy  assuredlyy  that  oppressions,   murders. 
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massacres,  perjuries,  blasphemies,  are  really  and 
essentially  criminal :  and,  in  die  same  manner,  and 
widi  equal  certainty,  we  know  that  to  punish  one 
man  for  the  sin  of  another ^  neither  w,  nor  can  be 
just.  And,  therefore,  most  sincerely  do  I  ab/iar 
the  doctrine  which  ascribes  such  a  conduct  to  that 
righteous  Being,  whom  I  would  always  venerate 
and  adore. 

I  have  heard  you  say,  sir,  you  do  not  believe 
that  infants  are  sent  into  hell.  But  if  they  arc 
punisliable  for  the  sin  of  their  first  /ather,  and  if 
they  are  actually  punished  in  some  degree,  why 
should  they  not  receive  the  full  punishment  which 
is  due  to  them  ?  And  why  was  it,  when  we  were 
•  talking  of  this  matter,  that  you  seemed  unwilling 
to  be  thought  a  believer  in  the  damnation  of 
infants  ?  I  apprehend  you  were  shocked  [for  you 
started"]  at  the  impious  tenet.  It  was  well.  The 
great  God  intended  you  should  be  shocked ;  and 
not  at  this  tenet  only,  but  also  at  several  others 
which  you  believe  and  promulge.  Indeed,  he  doth 
permit  it  to  be  otherwise.  He  endowed  us  with 
liberty  (i.  e.  freedom  of  will)  that  we  might  be 
accountable.  I  would  just  take  notice,  here,  that 
if  we  have  no  liberty,  if  nothing  but  actual  sin  can 
proceed  fromxour  nature,  as  nothing  but  an  impure 
stream  can  proceed  from  an  impure  fountain ;  then 
are  actual  sinners,  as  you  term  them,  and  infants, 
upon  the  very  same  footing  in  respect  of  guilt;  for 
these  last  were  just  as  able  to  prevent  the  sin  of 
iht'ir  Jirst  Father^  as  the  others  were  to  prevent 
what  you  term  their  own  actual  sins.     I  cannot 
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give  them  that  name ;  because  as  actual  sin  cannot 
subsist  without  agency^  so  neither  without  liberty 
can  s^ncy  possibly  subsist. 

With  respect  to  the  second  article  in  this  doc- 
trine, viz.  the  entire  corruption  of  the  human 
nature,  whereby  men  are  rendered  sinners  by 
nature^  and  utterly  incapacitated  to  do  any  thing 
which  is  truly  goody  I  would  observe,  that,  if  we 
consider  what  sin  isy  it  will  be  found  a  contradiction 
to  say  a  man  is  a  sinner  by  nature.  You  may  as  well 
say  that  it  is  sinful  for  a  man  to  have  two  handsy  or 
two Jeet J  as  to  say  it  is  sinful  for  him  to  have  human 
passions^  or  any  thing  else  which  belongs  to  him  as 
a  man.  But  then  may  sin  be  charged  upon  him, 
when  he  has  knowingly  and  wilfully  done  the  evil 
which  he  might  have  avoided,  or  omitted  to  do  the 
good  which  he  might  have  done.  Till  you  can 
affirm  either  one  or  the  other  of  him,  you  have  no 
authority  to  call  him  a  sinner.  And  when,  through 
his  negligence  or  bad  conduct,  he  has  corrupted 
himself,  and  acquired  evil  habitSy  you  may  say  he 
is  a  sinful  and  a  wicked  creature  then,  and  not  be- 
fore. If  this  be  the  true  account  of  sin  and  sinful- 
ness, a  sin/ul  nature^  as  such,  is  plainly  a  contra- 
diction. And  can  you,  sir,  prove  that  it  is  not  the 
true  account  ?  If  you  can,  I  really  think  there  is 
nothing  too  hard  for  you. 

The  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  asserts 
that,  while  a  small  part  of  mankind  was,  from  eter- 
nity, predestinated  to  enjoy  everlasting  happiness 
in  the  heavenly  world,  the  greater  part  by  far  was 
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also  predestinated^  by  the  same  gracious  God,  to 
suffer  everlasting  torments  in  hell  fire. 

That  any  man,  whose  understanding  is  not  en- 
tirely ruined,  should  believe  this  doctrine,  would 
be  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  if 
I  were  not  yet  more  astonished  to  think,  (hat  it  is 
believed  by  some  who  do  really  venerate  their 
Maker,  If  it  doth  not  carry  its  own  refiitation 
along  with  it,  it  must  be  o\vned  there  is  little 
hope  of  its  being  refuted.  However,  I  would 
observe  two  things  in  relation  to  it.  First,  that  if 
any  one  were  about  to  utter  the  most  horrid  blas^ 
phemy  against  the  ever-blessed  God,  he  would  be 
put  to  it  to  invent  any  thing  worse,  in  kindy  than 
what  is  contained  in  this  doctrine.  Should  he  take 
the  hint  from  it  to  affirm,  that  God  predestinated 
all  the  creatures  which  he  hath  made,  or  in  future 
will  make,  to  suffer  everlasting  tormettts,  this 
would  be  only  a  greater  degree  of  die  same  kind  of 
blasphemy.  In  the  next  place,  I  would  take  notice, 
that,  when  you  say,  "  although  the  great  God  hath, 
*'  prior  to  their  cxisttnct^  predestinated  axA  decreed 
"  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  suffer  everlast- 
**  ing  torments  in  hell,  he  is,  nevertheless,  infi- 
*'  nitely  ^ooc/  and  gracious. ^^  I  have  good  reason 
to  think,  that  your  heart  recoils j  and  flatly  denies 
what  you  utter  with  your  tongue,  though  you  strive 
hard  to  believe  it.  I  ask  you,  seriously,  sir,  is 
not  such  the  fact  ?  And  do  not  you  impute  it  to 
the  natural  wickedness  of  your  heart  ?  I  have  no 
desire  that  you  should  answer  me  :  but  you  will 
not  do  amiss,  perhaps,  in  deli^'ering  your  answer 
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to  him  who  tnade  you^  and  made  you  what  you 
are:  that  you  might  naturally  shudder  at  this 
horrid  tenet,  as  you  naturally  shudder  at  the  most 
atrocious  and  shocking  crimes. 

The  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  is  this :  that 
Christ  died  in  the  room  and  stead  oi  sinners,  suffer- 
ing a  punishment  equivalent  to  what  was  due  to 
them,  and  thereby  satisfied  the  law  and  justice  of 
God.  Now  what  do  we  understand  by  these 
words,  punishment,  law,  justice  ?  Pain  and  pu- 
nishment seem  to  be  very  different  things.  The 
brute  animals  suffery  but  are  not  punished :  for 
then,  only,  is  a  being  punished,  \Yhen  he  suffers 
for  sin  charged  upon  him.  Law,  in  the  present 
case,  I  take  to  be  an  authoritative  edicts  prescribing 
to,  and  enjoining  upon,  its  own  subjects  right  con- 
duct, and  denouncing  a  penalty  against  disobedi- 
ence. Justice  is  the  same  as  righteousness ;  it  is 
eternal  and  immutable.  Whatever  is  just  and 
right,  is  such  in  its  own  nature,  it  was  always 
such,  and  such  it  must  remain  for  ever.  Like- 
wise,  whatever  is  unjust  and  wrong  is  so  in  itself, 
eternally  and  immutably*  The  great  God,  who 
is  omniscient,  knows  all  that  is  right  or  wrong ; 
and  he,  of  his  abundant  goodness,  hath  made  us 
capable  of  the  same  knowledge,  as  far  as  is  needful 
and  proper  for  us.  He  hath  made  us  thus  capable, 
in  that  he  hath  made  us  reasonable  beings.  As 
such,  we  understand  and  know,  that  to  practise 
obedience  to  our  Maker^s  >yill  is  right.  We 
understand  and  know,  it  is  right  for  a  child,  who 
has  it  in  his  power,  to  relieve  and  support  an  aged 
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parent  in  distress.  And  if  a  person  returned  evil 
for  good,  we  understand  and  know  this  to  be 
wrong.  And  whatever  it  be  which  reason  pvo- 
nounces,  with  the  same  clearness,  to  be  eith^  just 
or  unjust,  such  it  is.  Every  man  must  grant  this^ 
unless  he  will  grant  he  has  no  reason  to  think  tbat 
to  be  just  or  unjust,  which  yet  he  does  think  to  be 
so :  I  mean  every  man  who  allows  the  existence 
of  justice  and  injustice.  There  was  always  a 
righteousness  proper  for  every  rational  being  ex- 
isting, or  designed  to  exist.  This  the  ever-bless- 
ed Deity  saw,  and  contemplated  firom  everlasting. 
This  is  what  I  understand  by  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble justice.  It  is  founded  on  the  circumstances 
and  relations  of  beings.  To  instance  among  our- 
selves of  the  human  race :  should  a  man  be  either 
a  father  or  a  son,  his  being  so  related  as  he  is, 
makes  it  just  and  right  for  him  to  do  what  does 
not  belong  to  a  person  who  is  without  children,  or 
who  has  lost  his  parents.  So  riches,  knowledge, 
wit,  and  power,  make  a  certain  conduct  to  be  just 
and  right  for  their  several  possessors,  which  can- 
not  be  right  for  persons  differently  circumstanced. 
We  have  now,  I  believe,  got  the  true  meaning  of 
the  terms  in  question.  But  if  law  be  such  as  hath 
been  said,  how  shall  its  demands  be  satisfied  ?  It 
is  exceeding  plain,  that  they  never  can  otherwise 
than  by  a  compliance  with  what  is  demanded. 
The  law  requires  of  its  own  subjects  this  alterna- 
tive, "  obey^  or  sniffer  the  penalty. ^^  Now,  in 
either  case,  there  is  compliance^  and,  consequently, 
satisfaction.    But,  if  they  neither  obey  nor  suffer 
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i/ie  pmakp^  there  is  tio  compliance,  and,  ponse. 
quently,  no  satufiwtian.  It  signifies  nothing  to 
say,  that  some  persc^  obeyed  in  their  steady  or 
suflfered  w  their  stead.  Neither  the  obedience  nor 
the  suflfering  of  this  person  is  what  the  law  de* 
mands:  each  is  something  eke:  it  is  no  compli- 
ance, and  therefore  cannot  be  satis&ction.  If  you 
were  to  require  one  thing  of  me,  and  I  were  to 
give  you  another^  it  could  never  be  smd  that  i  had 
satisfied  your  demand.  You^  indeed,  may  be  satis- 
fied with  something  different  fi^om  what  you  re- 
quired; you  may  be  changed :  but,  if  the  law  be 
changed,  it  will  not  be  the  law  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. Indeed,  it  was  never  supposed  to  be 
changed.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  notfiing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  to  affirm 
any  law  to  be  sati^edy  while  its  demands  remain 
unsatisfied:  and  that  these  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
a  compliance  with  what  is  demanded ;  and  that,  as 
the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  are  no  such 
compliance  with  what  the  law  of  God  demands 
(which  is  the  obedience  or  suffering  of  its  awn  sub- 
jects)^ therefore  Clirist  hath  not  satisfied  the  law 
of  God,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners. 

And  that  justice  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  vica- 
rious punishment  of  an  innocent  person,  is  suffi- 
ciendy  evident  fi*om  this  one  consideration :  that 
justice  absolutely  yc^6f(&  to  punish  the  innocent. 
Thb  you  acknowledge,  when  you  say  (in  regard 
to  sickness  and  pain)  that  infants  would  not  be 
punished^  if  they  were  not^guilty.  However,  you 
say,  that  as  Christ  consented  to  endure  punishment. 
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that  consent  rendered  him  in  justice  ptmiskabk. 
Did  it  then  take  away  his  innocence?  Did  it 
render  him  properly  criminal  ?  If  not,  hour  then 
could  it  make  him  punishable  ?  Will  you  aflirm 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  consent  so  to  do  P 
and  that  any  one  who  consents  to  be  punished  is 
punishable  injustice  ?  Sure  you  will  not.  But  if 
you  do,  I  must  contradict  you,  and  declare,  that  a 
being  is  not  punishable  on  account  of  his  consent^ 
but  only  on  account  of  his  crime.  It  is  really 
wonderful,  that  people  should  imagine  justice 
might  be  satisfied  by  what  is  a  violation  of  justice. 
With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righte- 
ousness,  viz.  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
imputed  to  men,  so  as  to  become  their  righteous* 
ness,  I  would  observe,  that  to  impute  or  reckon  to 
me  what  is  not  mine,  is  wrong  imputation,  or 
wrong  reckoning;  it  is  declaring  a  thing  to  be 
what  it  is  not.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  that  right  conduct,  which  I  never  performed^ 
to  become  truly  mincj  merely  by  declaring  it  so  to 
be.  Suppose  a  person  in  great  affliction  be  by 
some  other  person  relieved,  and  made  easy  and 
happy;  and  suppose  it  should  be  generally  re- 
ported  that  you  relieved  this  distressed  person, 
when  you  are  conscious  that  you  have  not  done 
it :  it  is  then  imputed  and  reckoned  to  you ;  but 
it  is  a  wrong  imputation;  and  it  is  plainly  and 
utterly  impossible  that  this  deed  should  become 
your  deed.  Let  who  will  declare  it  so  to  be,  the 
matter  is  not  altered  hereby,  and  such  declaration 
must  inevitably  be  untrue.     There  are  some  who 
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understand  this  doctrine  somewhat  di&rently  from 
what  I  have  defined  it  to  be ;  but  you,  sir,  I 
think,  do  not.  Indeed  I  take  yours  to  be  the  true 
and  proper  idea  of  the  doctrine :  for  if  a  person 
only  derive  benefit  from  Christ's  righteousness, 
there  is  no  imputation  in  the  case^. 

I  really,  shudder  to  reflect  on  the  counterpart  of 
this  doctrine ;  the  imputation  of  the  sins  of  men 
to  the  blessed  son  of  God.  But  if  you  be  a  con- 
sistent believer  in  imputed  righteousness,  you  must 
believe  in  such  imputation  of  sins.  Indeed,  I 
hope  you  are  not  consistent ;  for,  if  you  be,  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  that  horrid  assertion, 
which  I  dare  say  you  are  not  unacquainted  with, 
viz.  that  the  great  God  turned  away  his  face  from 
hb  expiring  son  as  from  an  abominable  object. 
This  tenet  is  by  no  means  compatible  with  the  idea 
of  the  innocent  enduring  punishment  instead  of  the 
guilty;  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  inconsistency,. 

Yet  all  these  doctrines,  you  think,  are  warranted 
by  the  word  of  God.  And  do  you  really  think, 
sir,  that  the  sacred  word  can  warrant  such  doctrines 
as  these  ?  I  think  myself  well  authorized  to  de- 
clare them  absurd,  impossible,  impious,  and  there- 
fore fiilse.  If  you  deny  the  charge,  you  should 
prove  the  contrary :  which  if  you  do,  you  will 
perform  great  and  eminent  service  for  the  cause  in 
in  which  you  are  embarked.     Till  this  is  effected, 

•  You  believe  (if  I  do  not  misunderstand  you)  that  if  a 
man  be  afifiroved  of  God,  it  is  not  on  account  of  his  oivn 
rig'hteousness,  but  on  account  of  t/ie  rig/Ucousnesa  of  Chrinty 
vrith  which  the  man  is  adorned y  as  with  a  glorious  robe. 
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either  by  you  or  somebody  else,  I  must  think  it 
is  not  doing  jthe  word  of  God  much  real  honour 
to  say,  as  you  do,  that  these  doctrines  are  not  only 
warranted  by  it,  but  are  the  principal  and  most 
excellent  doctrines  which  it  delivers  to  us.  I  sin- 
'  cerely  bless  God  that  he  hath  taught  me  to  put  a 
much  better  and  a  more  natural  interpretation 
upon  his  word,  which  has  been  lamentably  obscured 
by  the  glosses  of  both  ill-meaning  and  well-mean- 
ing persons.  And,  as  I  esteem  the  revelation 
which  God  has  given  us  in  the  scriptures  to  be  an 
invaluable  treasure,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it  so 
sadly  perverted,  as  to  be  made  to  countenance 
opinions  which  are  a  reproach  to  religion.  Such 
opinions  (pardon  me,  sir)  I  must  hear,  and  li^e 
else,  if  I  attend  upon  your  ministry.  I  must 
hear  the  most  unworthy  and  degrading  represen- 
tations of  the  glorious  Deity,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  I  must  hear  injustice  and  cruelty  charged 
indirectly  upon  him  who  is  perfectly  just  and  infi- 
nitely benevolent.  I  must  hear  another  represented 
as  equal  to  him  who  is  declared  to  be  "  the  on Ly 
true  God ;''  and  who  himself  hath,  in  his  own  per- 
son, said,  ^^  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else." 
I  must  hear  prayers  (in  which  I  would  not  join 
for  the  whole  world),  wherein  penitent  confession 
is  made  to  him  who  created  and  formed  us  of 
a  sinful  nature^  and  a  heart  naturally  full  of  wick- 
edness: I  must  hear  this  confession,  instead  of  a 
devout  thanksgiving  for  those  intelligent  and  moral 
faculties,  whereby  we  are  made  capable  of  religious 
and  heavenly  felicity.     And  I  must  hear  pr^se 
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and  thanks  ascribed  to  the  ever-bfessed  God,  for 
satisfying  justice  by  that  which  lus  soul  must  ut- 
teriy  abhor,  by  the  punishment  of  his  holy,  and 
innocent,  and  beloved  son.  Sec.  Sec.  Sir,  I  am 
shocked  bibA  grieved  to  hear  these  things. 

I  have  a  little  more  to  add,  and  I  have  done.  I 
cannot  help  observing  a  very  remarkable  diflfer* 
ence  between  your  preaching  and  that  of  many 
whose  princiides  are  a  good  deal  similar  to  your 
own.  These  persons  judging^  that  although  men 
are  naturally  corrupt,  they  are  moral  agents  still ; 
and  ju^ing,  moreover,  that  the  gospel  hath  re- 
vealed nothing  more  plainly  than  this  truth,  ^^  that 
^^  the  present  state  is  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline^ 
having  respect  to  another  state,  where  we  are  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  our  behaviour  in 
this,"  they  do  generally  exj^ain  and  enforce 
those  duties  which  are  required  of  us,  insisting  on 
the  various  arguments  and  motives  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  things,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  the 
gospel.  Now,  it  is  true,  sir,  I  have  heard  you 
acknowledge,  that  the  present  state  is  a  state  of 
trial;  but  your  preaching  totally  excludes  this 
truth :  for  you  deny  the  moral  agency  of  mankind; 
afiirming,  that  men  are  no.  more  able  to  do  any 
thing  truly  goody  than  a  dead  corpse  is  able  to 
arise  and  walk ;  and  one  great  part  of  your  busi- 
i^ss  is  to  describe  the  misery  and  sinfulness  of  this 
which  you  call  our  natural  state.  Instead  of  coun- 
selling  your  hearers  (as  was  the  apostle  Paul's 
manner)  to  "  labour  that  they  may  be  accepted  of 
^*  God :   because  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
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^*  judgment'.seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  re. 
^*  ceive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
*•  what  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad^*' 
you  tell  them  that,  if  they  have  the  smallest  portion 
of  true  grace  (which  you  aver  to  be  sovereign,  L  e. 
arbitrary),  they  shall  certainly  be  saved;  but,  if 
they  are  never  so  happy  as  to  be  made  partakers 
of  this  grace  (which,  being  sovereign,  doth  not  at 
all  depend  upon  any  thing  they  can  do),  they  must 
inevitably  be  lost :  that  is,  those  who  are  lost  are 
lost  Jbr  want  of  grace  ^  and  not  because*  they  did 
the  evil  which  they  might  have  avoided^  and  omit* 
ted  to  do  the  good  which  they  might  have  done*. 
You  tell  them,  further,  that  they  must  never  ex- 
pect to  recommend  themselves  to  God  by  any  thing 
they  can  perform :  a  piece  of  doctrine  which  doth 
not  seem  to  correspond  very  well,  either  with  the 
passage  just  quoted,  or  with  the  exhortation  of  the 
same  apostle,  addressed  to  the  Thessalonians,  as 
follows:  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  and  exhort 
"  you  by  the  lord  Jesus,  that  as  ye  have  received 
•*  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk,  and  to  please  God, 
*'  so  ye  would  abound  more  and  more."     And 
yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  you  express  great  dis- 
approbation of  the  conduct  of  such  as  think  to  be 
accepted  of  God  without  the  practice  of  what  is 
good.     I  look  upon  this  as  a  very  happy  inconsis- 
tency, resulting  from  the  principles  of  that  nature, 

•  You  may  possibly  say,  with  some,  that  wicked  men  can 
abstain  from  evil,  and  do  good,  if  they  iviil;  while  yet  you 
affirm  they  cannot  will.  But  surely  a  man  cannot  do  what  he 
cannot  will  to  do*     To  tell  him  he  can  is  to  insult  him. 
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which  (however  you  may  depreciate  and  vilify  it) 
is  the  excellent  workmanship  of  God,  his  rich  and 
invaluable  gift. 

A  manner  of  preaching  so  very  opposite  to  this 
leading  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that  we  shall  be 
dealt  with  according  to  our  behaviour  in  the  present 
state  of  trial  and  discipline^  appears  to  me  so  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  preaching,  that  it  is  not 
likely  I  should  receive  much  benefit  from  it :  es- 
pecially  it  is  not  likely,  as  I  consider  it  liable  to 
the  preceding  objections. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  given  you  my  reasons  for 
non-attendance  upon  your  ministry.  It  is  not  be- 
cause I  have  a  dislike  to  public  worship ;  so  fer 
firom  it,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  misfortune  to 
be  thus  debarred  from  what  I  esteem  a  great  and 
desirable  privilege.  I  should  rejoice  to  join  with 
my  fellow-christians  in  such  worship  as  I  think 
agreeable  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity:  but 
were  I  to  join  with  you,  I  should,  in  many  instan- 
ces, wrong  my  conscience;  and,  in  barely  giving 
attendance,  I  cannot  avoid  being  hurtj  mor^  o^ 
less,  by  what  I  hear.  When  I  do  attend,  I  endea- 
vour to  make  the  most  of  what  I  approve,  join  in 
the  worship  where  I  can,  -and  pay  a  particular  re* 
gard  to  your  sincerity  and  upright  meaning.  If 
it  should  be  asked,  why  I  attended  constantly  so 
long ;  I  did  it  because  I  was  afi*aid  of  setting  a  bad 
example,  or  rather  what  might  be  so  construed. 
But,  on  further  consideration,  there  seems  no  great 
reason  to  fear  this,  as  it  is  well  known  that  I  do 
QOt  make  the  day  a  day  of  pleasure :  and  I  hope, 
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and  am  persuaded,  that  my  absence  is  not  suspect* 
cd  to  proceed  from  a  disregard  to  religion. 

In  this  letter,  sir,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  declare 
my  sentiments  of  your  opinions  with  a  great  deal 
oi^ frankness :  you  may  possibly  think,  too  much  ; 
but  the  case  required  it.  And  I  doubt  not  you 
would  have  been  as  free  with  my  principles,  if  you 
had  written  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  had  in  view 
the  honour  of  Grod,  and  the  christian  religion,  as 
well  as  the  justification  of  my  own  conduct.  I 
assure  you,  that  I  neither  intended,  nor  do  intend, 
any  thing  like  hostility ;  for,  however  much  I  may 
think  you  mistaken  y  as  a  man  I  esteem  and  respect 
you ;  and  have  not  designedly  failed  to  show  my 
respect  upon  proper  occasions,  when  you  were 
cither  present  or  absent.  I  now  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  my  best  wishes,  and  subscribe  myself,  &c. 


AN  ADDRESS 

TO   THE 

Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 

AND    TO 

PROTESTANT  TRINITARIANS 

in  general. 

Brethren, 

PERMIT  me  to  address  you  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  sincere  believer 
in  Christ.  I  observe  that  many  of  you,  every 
seventh  day,  frequent  some  place  set  apart  for  rdi- 
g^ous  worship.      You  there  profess  to  crffer  up 
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prayare  to  the  Being  who  created  the  world. 
Whatever  may  be  the  laws  or  customs  of  your  dif- 
fisvent  piaoes  of  worship,  you  presume  that  they 
are  founded  on  the  holy  scriptures.  Any  thing 
contrary  to  those  scriptures  ought  not,  you  think , 
to  be  admitted  into  your  worship. 

Af€  you  then  worshippers  of  God,  or  not  ?  It 
is  a  serious  question.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
^ve  it  a  moment's  consideration.  The  words 
which  Christ  used,  in  answer  to  a  Jewish  inquirer 
after  the  first  commandment  of  the  law,  may  assist 
you  in  your  thoughts.  ^^  Hear,  O  Israel !  the 
'^  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love 
'^  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
^'  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
'^  thy  strength :  this  is  the  first  commandment*.'' 
I  briog  you  to  diis  test :  do  you  really  worship 
that  God,  of  whom  Christ  speaks,  or  do  you  not  ? 

Before  I  examine  this  point,  let  me  observe  to 
you  what  I  have  seen,  or  heard,  in  your  places  of 
worship.  In  the  episcopal  churches,  a  form  of 
prayer  is  used,  in  which  are  the  following  words : 
O  God  the  son,  redeemer  of  the  world ; — O  God 
the  holy  ghost; — O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious 
trinity,  three  persons  and  one  god,  have  mercy 
upon  us  miserable  sinners ; — O  lord  Jesus  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us :  and,  in  many  similar  pas- 
sages, prayers  are  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
holy  ghost,  and  to  the  trinity.  In  most  also  of 
the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  dissenters, 
prayers  are  offered  up  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  holy 
ghost,  and  to  the  trinity. 

•  Mark,  xii.  29. 
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Kow,  brethren,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  Qod,  if 
tiie  holy  ghost  be  not  God,  if  the  trinity  be  not 
God,  you  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  Christ's  com* 
fnandments  in  praying  to  them ;  and  if  you  pray 
to  aU  these,  you  err  grievously,  for  Jesus  Christ 
tells  us,  that  *^  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord;" 
CO  which  great  truth  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the 
apostles,  bear  witness. 

Of  whom  then  did  Christ  speak  ?  The  words  arc 
taken  from  Deut.  6th  chap.  4th  ver. ;  and,  literal^- 
ly  translated,  are,  "  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jeho- 
vah.'* Jehovah  is  the  name  by  which  God  made 
himself  known  to  Moses;  Jehovah  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  Jehovah  called  Abraham ; 
spake  to  Moses;  revealed  himself  to  the  pro- 
phets; was  worshipped  by  the  Jewish  nation. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testamait,  Je«. 
hovah  declares  himself  to  be  one,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  God  beside  him :  the  children  of  Israel, 
while  they  obeyed  him,  worshipped  him  as  the  one 
and  only  true  God ;  and  when  they  mixed  with 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  that  of  idols,  they  were 
brought  to  their  senses  by  severe  punishments* 
When  Christ  preached  to  the  Jews,  Jehovah  was 
the  object  of  their  worship ;  of  him  also  Christ 
bears  witness,  namely,  that  Jehovah  is  the  only 
true  God ;  that  there  is  no  one  good  but  him*  j 
that  he  is  his  God  and  Fatherf  ;  that  Jehovah  his 
Father  is  greater  than  hej. 

These  few  passages  of  scripture  are,  I  should 

•  Matt.  xix.  17.  t  Matt.  xi.  25.    John  xx.  17. 

}  John  xiv.  28. 
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think,  sufficient  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  it  must  be  improper  to  offer  Up  prayers  to  Je- 
sus Christ,  to  the  holy  ghost,  or  to  the  trinity : 
but  let  us  consider  each  of  them  separately. 

First.  Of  Jesus  Christ.     Jesus  Christ,  says  an 
apostle  to  the  Jews,  ^^  was  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles,   and  wonders,  and 
'  signs,  which  God  did  by  him,  in  the  midst  of 

*  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know :    him,  being 

*  deUvered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
^  knowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wick- 
'  ed  hands  have  crucified  and  slain :  whom  God 
'  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of 
'  deathg."    Again,  '^  this  Jesus  hath  God  raised 

*  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses} ;  and,  there- 
*•  fore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly, 
'  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye 

*  have  crucified,  both  lord  and  Christ, H"  There 
b  a  clear  distinction  between  God  and  Christ : 
Christ  performed  wonders,  but  it  was  by  the 
power  of  God ;  by  God's  permission,  he  was  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  slain ;  it  was 
God  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead ;  it  was 
God  that  made  him  lord  and  Christ. 

How  then  say  ye,  in  express  contradiction  to 
scripture  and  to  common  sense,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God? 

Consult  common  sense.  Could  God  lie  in  the 
womb  of  a  woman  ?  Could  God  expire  on  the 
cross?      Could  God  be  buried  in  the  grave? 

II  Acts  ii.  22—24.  }  Acts  ii.  32. 

%  Acts  ii.  36. 
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Shocking  suppositions !  Brethren,  examine  fior 
yourselves.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  a  speci- 
ous humility,  to  give  worship  to  any,  but  the  one 
true  God,  for  "  thou  shalt  worship  him  alone*.'* 

Secondly,  Of  the  holy  ghost.  Our  fore&thers 
supposed,  and,  at  the  present  day,  ignorant  people 
in  many  countries  suppose,  that  a  man  consists  of 
two  diflferent  substances;  one  which  we  can  see 
and  feel;  the  other  a  substance  not  to  be  felt. 
When  a  man  died,  they  supposed  that  these  two 
substances  were  separated  one  from  the  other. 
The  body  was  conveyed  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
ghost,  for  so  they  called  the  other  substance,  ho- 
vered about  the  place.  Hence  a  number  of  idle 
tales  are  told  about  ghosts  in  church-yards ;  and  it 
was  said  of  a  man  dying,  that  he  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  Greek  word  in  the  scriptures,  which 
means  "  spirit,"  or  **  wind,"  or  "  breath,"  is  fre- 
quently translated  by  this  word  "  ghost."  But 
wherever  it  is  so  translated,  it  is  applied  to  God 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  to  a 
man.  Wljpn  you  say,  such  a  man's  spirit  is  gen- 
de  or  untameable,  you  do  not  mean  that  the  man 
and  his  spirit  are  diflferent  persons.  Neither  ought 
you,  when  sjieaking  of  God,  to  say  that  God  and 
his  spirit  are  difierent  persons.  Your  addresses  to 
the  holy  ghost  have  no  foundation  in  scripture,  and 
they  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  first  command- 
ment, "  thou  shall  have  none  other  gods  but  me." 

Thirdly.     Of  the  trinity.     Trinity  is  a  Latin 

•  Matt.  iv.  10. 
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word,  not  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures.  The  no- 
tion,  annexed  to  it  in  your  creed,  of  three  persons, 
each  of  whom  is  God,  making  but  one  God,  is 
rank  nonsense.  And  will  you,  my  brethren,  enter 
into  the  presence  of  God,  pretend  to  worship  him, 
and  yet  give  him  a  name,  the  invention  of  idle  and 
wicked  disputers  ?  Reflect — there  is  but  one  God, 
and  his  name  is  one,  and  his  glory  will  he  not  give 
to  another* 

Perhaps  you  will  reply  to  me,  that  I  have  se- 
lected those  passages  only,  which  favour  my  opi- 
nion, and  have  neglected  others,  which  prove 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  God.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
observe,  that  the  scripture  cannot  contradict  itself. 
The  passages  by  which  you  have  been  deluded  to 
believe  Christ  to  be  God,  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
natiofl,  to  convey  no  such  meaning.  Search  the 
scriptures.  Point  out  one  single  passage,  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  God.  Point 
out  one,  in  which  the  apostles  declared  him  to  be 
God.  In  a  matter  of  such  importance,  it  is  not 
proper  for  you  to  infer  from  this  or  that  passage, 
ill  explained,  that  he  is  God ;  but  as  he  expressly 
declares  himself  to  be  inferior  to  God,  believe  his 
words ;  and,  as  he  commands,  worship  the  Father, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  sufficient  to  follow,  without 
inquiry,  the  religion  of  your  fathers.  Had  your 
fathers  in  succession  done  the  same,  what  would 
now  be  the  religion  of  this  country  ?  Three  cen- 
turies  ago  they  were  immersed  in  ignorance  and 
popery ;    some  centuries  farther  back,  they  were 
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gross  idolaters.  On  this  principle,  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  would  have  had  no  hearers.  Be 
not  deceived,  brethren ;  religion  is  a  personal  con- 
cern, the  bible  is  open  before  you,  from  thence 
you  are  to  form  your  opinions,  not  from  the  no- 
tions of  your  fathers,  or  the  customs  of  the  times. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  you  are  ignorant,  and  these 
things  are  mysteries.  Remember  that  mystery 
means  something  hidden ;  revelation  means  the 
discovery  of  that  which  was  hidden  and  unknown*. 
There  are  no  mysteries  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ:  his  gospel  is  plain,  simple,  and  clear. 
Even  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity,'*  which  began  to 
work  in  the  aposties'  time,  and  now  works,  and 
keeps  in  bondage  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  suffi- 
ciently known  to  every  inquiring  mind. 

Brethren,  I  call  you  from  false  objects  of  Vor- 
ship,  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  If  any 
one,  who  reads  this  address,  believes  with  me,  that 
there  is  one  God  only,  tlie  God  and  Father  of  our 
lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  call  on  him  to  forsake  the  tern* 
pies,  where  they  have  set  up  other  objects  of  wcm-- 
ship.  To  the  rest,  I  say,  with  the  aposde,  examine 
yourselves,  prove  your  ownselves,  whether  you  be 
in  the  £dth ;  and  if  your  inquiry  leads  you  to  this 
'  great  truth,  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true  God,  I  say  to  you  with 
the  scriptures, 

Worship  him  alone. 

W.  F. 

»  Mark  iv.  22.     Col.  I.  26. 
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Brethren,  ye  haye  been  called  unto  liberty  ;  only  use  not  li- 
berty for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one 
another.  paul. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CHRISTIANS  continue  divided  not  only 
on  points  of  doctrine,  but  also  in  matters  of 
church  discipline.  A  perfect  agreement  is  not 
to  be  expected,  but  it  is  presumed  more  union 
may  be  efiected,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty, 
but  by  the  extension  of  charity.  The  lordly  spi- 
rit of  former  ages  stUl  retains  a  degree  of  influ« 
cnce  in  many  churches ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  bring 
christians  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  The 
nature  of  a  christian  chiu*ch  has  been  much  mis- 
taken ;  the  principles  of  christian  liberty  not 
sufficiently  considered,  and  still  less  regarded  in 
practice  than  in  theory;  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  a  precise  form  of  church  government 
and  discipline,  to  be  maintained  in  all  ages,  was 
instituted  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles.    From  these 
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mistakes -many  evils  have  arisen ;  the  disciples  of 
Christ  have  been  disunited,  the  peace  of  the 
church  destroyed,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  re- 
tarded, christians  of  different  parties  have  insisted 
on  their  own  regulations  as  laws  of  Christ.  It  is 
designed,  in  this  essay,  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
these  evils,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  order  in 
christian  societies,  and  to  prevent  disunion  on  ac- 
count of  matters  which  Jesus  and  his  aposdes  left 
undecided. 


CHAP.  I. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Christian  Church. 

After  all  the  volumes  which  have  been  ivritten 
on  this  subject,  when  Ae  sim[^city  of  the  gospel 
is  considered,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  whole 
matter  lies  in  narrow  compass.  As  it  is  a  true 
maxim  that  the  government  and  regulations  adopt- 
ed  in  any  organized  society  should  be  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  society,  it  seems  proper  to  take  a 
concise  view  of  the  nature  of  a  christian  church, 
before  we  treat  of  its  discigline. 

$1.  Of  the  word  church. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  miscon- 
struction  and  misapplication  of  terms  in  religion ; 
therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  church,  as  it  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament*  As  the  word  b  now  commonly  used^  it 
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IS  very  indefinite.  It  may  mean  a  building  formed 
of  inanimate  materials,  or  a  religious  hierarchy,  or 
any  national  establishment  of  reli^on,  or  even  the 
clergy  of  such  an  establishment,  or  a  select  num* 
ber  of  persons  in  distinction  from  the  christian  as^ 
sembly  with  whom  they  worship  God ;  but  it 
means  something  very  different  from  all  these  as 
used  by  the  evangelists  and  ^K)stles. 

The  Greek  word  translated  church  in  the  New 
Testament,  means  an  assembly,  and  such  the  con* 
text  determines  to  be  its  uniform  meaning.  The 
word  by  itself  expresses  not  the  character  of  the 
assembly  spoken  of;  that  must  be  learned  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  is  used.  It  is  applicable  to 
an  assembly  of  any  kind.  It  is  applied  to  an  as- 
sembly either  lawfully  convened,  at  come  together 
in  a  tumultuous  manner :  see  Acts  xix.  32,  39, 
41,  where  it  is  translated  ji^siopmhly.  It  is  applied 
to  any  assembly,  or  congregation  of  christians,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examining  me  New  Testament  at 
large.  A  christian  church  is  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons profisssing  the  faith  of  Christ.  In  the  New 
Testament,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
church  and  assembly,  or  congregation,  at  large, 
who  unite  in  christian  worship;  they  are  iden- 
tical. The  modem  dbtinction  of  church  and  con- 
gregation is  unauthorized  by  scripture,  has  no  pre- 
cedent in  the  apostolic  writings,  and  involves  a 
scdecism. 
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§  2.  fThat  it  is  that  constitutes  a  man  a  ckristian. 

As  a  christian  church  is  an  assembly  of  chris- 
tians, and  no  christian  ought  to  be  denied  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  it  is  proper  to  define  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  a  man  a  christian.  The  New 
Testament  settles  this  point,  by  teaching  that  all 
who  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  f.  e.  the  Mes- 
siah,  are  christians  :  Whosoever  believeth  that  Je- 
sus is  the  Christy  is  bom  of  God:  1  John,  v.  1 ; 
f  •  e.  he  is  a  christian  entided  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  gospel  dispensation.  It  is  expected  that  this 
belief  should  be  more  than  a  blind  assent,  and 
that  its  reality  should  be  shown  by  its  effects.  All 
who  profess  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and 
do  not  practically  deny  it,  by  immoral  conduct, 
ought  to  be  received  by  us  as  fellow-christians, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  our  churches. 

$  3.  The  formation  of  a  christian  church^ 

A  christian  church  is  not  instituted  by  worldly 
power,  civil  authority,  or  the  laws  of  the  state ;  it 
stands  on  a  ground  clearly  distinct  from  civil  go- 
vernment and  institutions :  Christ  said,  my  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  It  is  a  self-formed  soci- 
ety, consisting  of  persons  who  come  together  vo- 
luntarily, and  unite  by  free  choice.  The  ground 
of  union  is  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or 
the  general  belief  of  the  gospel.  Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay^  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Je- 
sus Christ :  1  Cor.  iii.  xi.  The  bond  of  union  in 
such  a  society  is  not  a  particular  creed,  or  articles 
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of  ftidi,  arranged  by  Mible  men,  but  love ;  in 
tbe  temper  of  their  great  Master  they  are  to  unite 
and  walk  tc^ther.  Keep  the  tmity^  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bondqf  peace  :  £ph.  iv.  3.  Put  on  charity^ 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness:  CoL  iii.  14. 
The  ends  for  which  christians  unite  in  churches 
are,  1.  Their  mutual  edification ;  that  they  may 
promote  each  other's  knowledge  and  christian  vir- 
tue, and  be  helpers  of  each  other's  joy,  2.  The 
gl(xy  of  God,  in  the  promotion  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousnobs.  3.  The 
good  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  that,  by  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life,  they  may  shine  as  lights  in 
the  wot\^.  Any  number  of  christians  may  unite 
on  the  principle  before  stated,  in  the  spirit  pointed 
out,  to  pursue  the  great  ends  mentioned,  and  by 
so  unitiDg  they  become  a  christian  chureh. 


CHAP.  11. 

On  Christian  Liberty. 

Unless  the  principles  of  christian  liberty  be  un* 
derstood  and  acted  upon,  it  is  not  likely  that 
churches  will  be  formed  according  to  gospel  pu* 
rity  and  simplicity.  If  these  principles  be  not  con- 
stantly regarded,  'the  peace  of  churches  will  not  be 
long  preserved,  nor  f^e  true  ends  of  christian 
union  attained.  Discipline  will  degenerate  into 
dominatiQD,  and  order  give  place  to  confusion* 
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Henoe  it  is  (bought  proper  to  bring  those  pfbutt* 
|des  into  view  in  this  essay. 

§  1.  Christ  the  only  master  of  christians  in  matters 
of  faith  and  religious  practice. 

One  is  your  master^  even  Christy  and  all  ye  ore 
brethren  :  Matt,  zxiii.  8.  All  who  attempt  to  ex* 
ercise  dominion  or  controul,  over  the  fiiith  or  re* 
ligious  practice  of  others,  not  only  vidate  their 
right,  they  also  invade  the  prerogatives  which  God 
hath  given  to  Christ,  in  constituting  him  the  only 
Lord  of  christians,  and  assume  authority  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  him.  To  submit  to  any 
authority  but  that  of  Christ,  in  leligious  matters, 
is  an  act  of  disobedience  to  him.  Christ  hath  not 
delegated  to  any  church  authority,  or  controul, 
over  the  fidth  and  religious  practice  of  others,  not 
even  of  its  own  members :  and  if  he  hath  not 
given  such  authority,  no  church  can  have  a  just 
claim  to  it;  had  he  invested  any  persons  with 
such  authority,  they  would  so  far  have  been  con- 
stituted masters ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  his  ex- 
press words. 

$  2.  Churches  formed  according  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament  cannot  exist  but  on  the  principles  qf  li- 
berty. 

Self-formed  societies  must  be  founded  on  the 
jMrinciples  of  liberty,  because  formed  by  the  five 
choice  of  those  who  compose  them.  They  were 
fice  to  judge,  speak,  and  act  for  themselves  in  all 
religious  matters,  before  they  united  in  churches, 
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and  aich  a  union  cannot  be  supposed  to  imply  m 
abandonment  of  christian  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
consciencct  seeing  it  is  founded  on  those  princi- 
l^es*  However  unequal  in  abilities  and  worldfy- 
circumstances,  christians  unite  in  societies  as 
equals  in  religious  rights  and  privileges.  Unless 
eveiy  christian  has  a  right  to  exercise  full  liberty 
in  all  religious  matters,  dissenting  diurches  can- 
not justify  their  dissent ;  for  a  church  can  have  no 
rights  but  what  belong  to  every  christian.  To 
be  connstent,  they  must  constitute  their  churches, 
and  conduct  aU  their  proceedings,  on  the  principles 
of  liberty.  Whenever  they  attempt  to  restrict  tb^ 
liberty  of  each  other,  they  violate  the  leading  i»ia- 
ciples  of  ^sent* 

$  3.  Christians  are  all  equal  as  to  religious  rights 

and  liberties. 

Christ  hath  placed  his  followers  on  a  perfect  le- 
vel, as  children  of  tlie  same  &ther,  and  servants  of 
the  same  master,  and  taught  them  to  treat  each 
other  as  brethren.  One  member  of  a  christian 
church  cannot  have  more  authority  than  another, 
to  prescribe  what  shall  be  believed  or  practised  ia 
religion^  unless  he  can  prove  himself  something 
more  than  a  brother  and  fellow- servant.  Either 
the  members  of  christian  societies  have  a  right  to 
judge,  speak,  and  act  freely,  in  all  religious  mat- 
ters, <Mr  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  they  have  a 
right  to  use  that  liberty  in  any  matter  of  religion* 
Either  this  liberty  belongs  to  every  christian^ 
whether  a  member  or  not  a  member  of  a  churchy 
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or  it  cannot  be  proved  to  belong  to  any  christian ; 
for  christians  are  all  brethren.  There  is  no  way  to 
distinction  in  the  church  of  God,  but  by  superior 
virtue  and  usefiilness.  He  that  will  be  greatest 
among  you  let  him  become  servant  ofalL 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Discipline  of  a  Christian  Church. 

In  every  assembly,  or  society,  order  must  be 
maintained,  and  some  regular  plan  pursued,  or 
much  good  cannot  be  expected.  In  a  society 
where  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  is 
one  end  of  their  union,  some  kind  of  discipline  will 
be  found  necessary.  On  the  subject  of  church 
discipline  christians  have  gone  to  great  extremes. 
In  many  societies  such  arbitrary  and  rigorous  dis- 
cipline has  been  practised,  as  has  rendered  the 
churches  of  God  houses  of  bondage.  To  avoid 
this  extreme,  in  some  congregations  all  discipline 
has  been  laid  aside.  The  medium  is  to  be 
sought,  and  it  seems  to  lie  in  adopting  what  is 
consistent  with  liberty  and  will  be  edifying. 

$  !•   fFhat  is  meant  by  discipline. 

Discipline  does  not  imply  dominion ;  for  no 
church  has  a  right  to  exercise  dominion  over  its 
members.  The  object  of  discipline  is  edification. 
Edification  cannot  be  promoted  by  coercion,  and 
all  coercion  is  incompatible  with  christian  liberty. 
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Clirifltiiui  <dfiacifdbe  has  nothing  b  (it  of -ftudioHto,. 
tivcprooeedings,  for  Christ  has  not  delegated  hi3 
iuthcHity  to  his  followers.  As  it  relates  to  indi* 
viduals,  it  consists  in  giving  them  suitable  instruc- 
tion, admonitiop,  and  reproof.  As  it  relates  to  the 
church,  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  regutoritjf » 
and  in  Ihe  conducting  their  affiurs  widi  that  deco- 
coram  and  prc^riety  which  may  best  promote  the 
ends  of  christian  socie^.  Erroneous  opinions  are 
not  a  proper  subject  of  discipline,  only  so  far  as 
die  word  b  used  merely  to  express  instruction. 
Improper  conduct  alone  csdls  for  admonition,  and 
sin  for  reproof  and  censure.  To  attempt  to  die* 
tate  to  others  how  thqr  shall  understand  tod  prac- 
tise the  positive  commands  of  Christ,  and  make 
our  judgment  a  rule  of  action  to  them,  is  no  legiti- 
mate part  of  church  discipline ;  because  it  is  an 
assumption  of  dominion  over  conscience,  which 
Christ  hath  prohibited.  That  is  antichristian  ty- 
ranny, not  christian  discipline,  which  consbts  in 
imposing  on  others  what  is  contrary  to  their  judg- 
ment and  consciences. 

$  2.  JSfb  regular  plan  of  church  discipline  instituted 

by  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  revealing  the  gospel,  directed 
his  cbsciples  to  the  adoption  of  no  particular  fcHin 
of  church  government.  He  taught  the  great  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  diristianity,  revealed  the  hope 
of  iomioitality,  kft  the  most  perfect  example, 
C0mmissioned  his  aposdes  to  go  on  with  the  im- 
portant work,  and  left  the  world  .without  prescribe 
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ing  any  particular  plan  of  discipliiie  to  be  nuttii* 
tained  in  the  church.  It  b  incumbent  oil  those 
who  deny  this  to  prove  the  contrary  from  the  New 
Testament,  not  on  me  to  prove  a  negative. 

The  apostles,  like  their  master,  left  matters  of 
discipline  undecided.  They  only  gave  general 
rules  to  preserve  the  churches  from  the  defilement 
of  immorality,  for  the  recovery  and  restoration  of 
transgressors,  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
the  brethren,  and  for  the  general  promotion  of  the 
gospel.  Any  particular  advice  they  gave  related 
to  particular  cases  as  they  occurred*  In  vun  may 
we  search  in  their  writings  for  any  precise  and  re- 
gular plan  of  church  discipline. 

It  follows,  that  christian  societies  are  left  to 
choose  those  plans  of  discipline  which  appear  to 
them  most  consistent  with  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  with  the  spirit  which  he  inculcated 
and  manifested,  with  christian  liberty,  and  with 
the  great  ends  foe  which  th&  gospel  was  sent  into 
the  world,  according  to  the  times  and  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  live.  But  they  should  not  be 
too  tenacious  of  their  own  plans.  The  servants 
should  be  careful  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
what  the  master  left  undecided ;  nor  attempt  to 
prescribe,  \i  ith  a  tone  of  authority,  regulations  on 
which  he  was  silent,  which  he  left  to  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  his  followers.  Ev^ry  christian 
may  recommend  what  he  thinks  best;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  for  any  one  to  break  the  peace  of 
a  society,  or  take  the  least  offence,  because  what 
he  recommends  is  not  adopted.  .  Every  church 
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hfts  a  right  to  adopt  that  plan  of  diadpUne  which  it 
thinks  most  consonant  with  the  spirit  of.  Christian- 
ity, and  most  calculated  for  edification;  but  no 
church  ought  to  be  offended  with  other  churches 
for  not  adopting  the  same  plan.  Churches  will 
vary  in  their  plans  of  discipline,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so,  as  the  members  of  each  church 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  judge  for  themselves ; 
nor  .  oi^ht  this  to  produce  the  least  disunion 
amiteg  the  churches. 

The  best  system  of  discipline  is  that  which  best 
icccMPds  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gos* 
pel,  which  b  most  consistent  with  christian  liberty, 
and  is  best  suited  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  church  which  adopts  it.  The  same  plan  of 
discipline  does  not  seem  equally  suited  to  all 
churches,  nor  to  all  times  and  circumstances.  A 
diversity  may  be  found  necessary  and  most  useful, 
according  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  different 
societies ;  and  the  whole  business  rests  with  the 
members  of  each  society  to  determine  on  for  them* 
selves.  Only  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered, 
that  no  church  has  a  right  to  vote  its  own  plans 
and  regulations  laws  of  Christ,  to  make  them 
terms  of  communion,  or  to  attempt  to  impose 
them  on  others  who  may  not  approve  or  adopt 
them ;  and  that  the  more  simple  and  liberal  any 
plan  is,  the  more  agreeable  it  is  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  many  regulations  in 
the  first  christian  churches  were  adopted  from  the 
synagc^e ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  they 
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began  witiiOHili  any  regular  plan  of  disdpliae.  At 
first  the  apostles  managed  every  things  at  fengdi 
prudence  suggested  tlie  a{q>oiiitiiient  of  dnconSy 
or  stewards  to  manage  die  temporal  aflbirs  of  dK 
church.  The  ^^>ointmeal  of  ekiera  was  after  the 
plan  of  the  ^^nagogue.  Each  society  had, the 
choice  of  its  own  oftcers,  and  die  management  of 
its  own  affiors :  and  the  churches  kept  up'  a  fideiMU 
ly  connection  and  intercourse  with  each  olher^  tot 
mutual  edification,  and  the  promotion  of  the  ^«6- 
pel.  Erery  dung  appesu^  before  us  ia  the  New 
Testament  with  great  simplicity.  Wherever  a  few 
persons  befieved  the  gospel,  they  assembled  togeu 
ther  and  were  eaHed  a  church.  Some  person,  or  per« 
sons,  wert  chosen  to  pre»de  in  diesr  assemblies, 
for  the  preservation  of  order ;  such  were  called  ^ 
ders.  Those  who  were  quaUfied  were  appointed 
to  be  teachers  and  pastors,  to  watch  over  their 
brethren,  and  feed  them  with  the  word  of  fifis. 
Such  regulations  were  adopted  as  were  thought 
most  edifying.  The  apostles  gave  them  such  ad^ 
vice  as  their  particul^  circumstances  required. 
Su€h  were  the  primitive  churches. 

$  3.   0/1  the  officers  in  a  christian  church. 

In  every  society  some  must,  be  appointed  to 
fake  the  lead,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Every  christian  church  has  felt  the  necessity  <rf  hav- 
ing officers  ;  the  only  question  here  is  what  kii)d 
of  officers  is  most  consistent  with  the  liberty  and 
simplicity  of  the  gospel.  A  hierarchy,  governed 
by  prelates  and  dignitaries,  is  incompatible  with 
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primitive  Christianity,  as  such  officers  are  invested 
with  dignity  and  authority  that  Christ  hath  prohi- 
biied  in  kis  church.  *  The  strict  pvesbjrterian  form 
of  chardi  govemnent,  as  it  invests  a  few  men 
widi  anthoriQr  over  their  brethren,  seems  irrecon- 
cSeaUe  with  christian  liberty.  The  bishops  of  the 
prinndTe  church  mert  simply  overseers  of  the 
lock  of  God,  the  presbyters  simply  elders :  and 
they  assumed  no  dooiinion  over  others.  The  offi- 
cers in  a  christian  diurch  are  no  more  than  bre- 
thren, appointed  by  their  brethren  to  (^ciate 
^Bong  them,  fer  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  ri|^iteousnes8w  E^^ery  church  has  a 
right  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  to  determine 
what  officers  it  wilt  have.  It  will  be  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  every  church,  where  it  is  practicable,  to 
have  a  minister  who  can  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  work  of  the  niinistiy,  and  such  studies  and  la- 
bours as  are  connected  with  it.  Where  this  is 
not  practicable,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  iii  ^ 
their  calling  men  who  are  engaged  in  bu^ness,  to 
the  pastoral  office.  It  is  the  duty  of  churches,  if 
it  be  in  their  power,  so  to  provide  for  their  minis- 
ters as  to  keep  them  free  from  the  entanglements 
of  worldly  business  :  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  2  Tim.  ii.  4. 
The  appointment  of  deacons,  or  stewards,  to  ma- 
nage  the  temporal  affiiirs  of  the  church,  will  gene- 
ndly  be  found  not  only  useful  but  necessary.  On 
these  pcnnls,  however,  each  society  has  a  right  to 
judge  and  determine  for  itself. 
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^  4.  On  terms  of  commurdon. 

Terms  of  communion  intend  those  condBtioiis 
on  which  persons  are  admitted  to  the  LfOrd's  sup- 
per,  and  the  other  privileges  of  the  church.  No 
terms  of  communion  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  in 
the  present  day,  but  such  as  were  insisted  on  by 
the  apostles.  To  insist  on  unscriptural  terms  of 
communion  b  an  antichristian  practice.  Terms 
of  communion  relate  either  to  fiuth,  or  religious 
experience,  or  practice. 

The  New  Testament  authorizes  the  insisting 
but  on  one  article  of  faith,  in  order  to  christian 
communion,  i.  e.  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  It  is  antichristian  to  require  subscription 
to  any  creed,  or  articles  of  &ith,  of  mere  human 
composition,  or  a  verbal  assent  to  any  doctrines, 
or  opinions,  as  a  term  of  communion.  The  mind 
should  be  left  unfettered,  the  conscience  firee,  and 
the  judgment  unbiased. 

When  persons  first  beUeve,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  christian  experience,  as  ex- 
perience is4cnowledge  gained  from  practice.  The 
apostles,  and  first  christians,  never  made  the  rela- 
tion of  an  experience  a  term  of  communion ;  it 
follows  that  to  do  so  is  unscriptural  and  antichrist 
tian. 

As  persons  in  the  apostolic  age  were,  and  of 
course  still  ought  to  be,  received  into  the  church 
on  their  first  professing  the  feith  of  Christ,  much 
christian  practice  cannot  be  expected  prior  to  their 
admission  to  communion :  it  ought  to  be  deemed 


sufficient  that  they  show  a  disposition  to  unite  with 
the  church,  and  obey  the  precepts  o€  the  gospel. 
On  one  point  it  may  be  proper  to  be  more  parti- 
cular :  it  is  baptism.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles 
^diere  could  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject ; 
because  there  was  but  one  mode  of  practice ;  but 
now  it  b  fiu*  otherwise.  Some  believe  that  none 
ought  to  be  baptized  but  believers,  and  they  by 
inunersion :  of  this  number  is  the  writer  of  these 
pages.  Some  believe  that  infants  ought  to  be 
baptized,  and  that  sprinkling  is  baptbm.  Others 
think  that  t^aptism  was  designed  to  continue  no 
longer  than  the  apostolic  ages,  except  in  the  case 
of  Jews  or  heathens  being  prosel}^ed  to  christiani- 
ty.  It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  these  opinions 
here ;  but  it  is  contended  that  we  have  no  more 
fight  to  judge  for  others,  and  make  our  judgment 
a  rule  of  action  for  them,  on  the  subject  of  bap« 
tism,  than  on  any  other  point  of  faith,  or  religious 
practice.  We  can  have  no  right  to  exclude  per- 
sons  from  commifnion  with  us  for  not  making 
our  views  of  baptism  their  rule  of  conduct,  unless 
we  can  prove  that  we  have  a  claim  to  dominion 
over  their  £dth  and  conscience,  at  least  so  far  as 
relates  to  baptism.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  table  at  our  Lord's  supper  is  the  Lord's, 
not  ours ;  consequently  that  we  ought  not  to  re- 
ject any  whom  he  jiath  received,  i.  e.  who  believe 
on  his  name,  and  show  a  disposition  to  obey  him 
according  to  their  views  of  his  gospel. 
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$  6.  Otnertd  conciusums* 

Oil  the  whole  we  come  to  the  ibUowing  tondu- 
sions: 

1.  Christians  who  difier  in  their  opinioDs  may- 
unite  in  the  same  church,  without  violating  anjr 
precept  of  Christ,  or  infringing  each  other's  li- 
berty. 

2.  No  person  who  professetfa  faith  in  Christ,  un- 
less  he  evidently  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteous* 
ness,  ought  to  be  denied  access  to  the  Lord's  ta- 
ble, or  any  other  privilege  of  a  christian  church. 

3.  Every  church  has  a  right  to  adopt  that  plan 
of  discipline  which  its  members  agree  on,  as  in 
their  judgment  most  agreeable  to  the  gospel,  and 
most  calculated  for  edification  ;  but  no  church  has 
a  right  to  insist  on  its  own  regulations  as  binding 
on  others,  nor  disunite  themselves  from  tfaem  if 
they  prefer  different  regulations. 

4.  Churches  which  differ  materially  in  their 
plans  of  discipline  may  unite  in  the  .bond  of  chris- 
tian love,  for  mutual  edification  and  the  general 
promotion  of  the  gospel. 

5.  Unchristian  and  evidently  immoral  conduct 
is  the  only  object  of  censure. 

6.  Things  indifferent  are  never  to  be  so  far  in- 
sisted  on  as  to  break  the  peace  of  the  church. 

.  7.  Christian  liberty  is  ever  tp  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  clierished. 


BRIEF  STATEMENT 


OF    THE 


Doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 

AS   IT    APPEARS   TO   A    PLAIN   UNDERSTANDING. 

IT  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  among 
the  first  dissenters  from  the  establishment,  though 
many  of  them  objected  to  the  damnatory  clauses 
in  the  Athanasian  creed,  few  or  none  objected  to 
the  main  substance  of  it.  In  the  year  1695,  warm 
debates  arose  within  the  pale  of  the  established 
church  itself,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  tri- 
nity! It  was  vehemendy  contended,  on  one  side, 
fior  three  distinct  persons  in  the  godhead ;  on  ano- 
ther, for  three  distinct  characters  or  modes  of  act- 
ing :  at  length,  a  considerable  number  of  dissent- 
ers adopted  the  latter  of  these  opinions ;  but,  to 
this  day,  the  majority  of  dissenters  seem  to  be  as 
zealous  in  defence  of  the  former,  and  denounce 
against  their  opponents  the  same  penalties,  tempo- 
ral and  eternal,  as  St.  Athanasius  himself  did,  or 
whoever  personated  that  popular  sahit.  What 
could  induce  any  one,  at  first,  to  impose  a  nume- 
rical paradox  as  an  article  of  religion,  and  attempt 
to  terrify  those,  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  argue 
*  into  a  persuasion  of  it,  'tis  hard  to  say ;  but  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  this  mysterious  article  of  fidth  is  still  main* 
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tained,  where  neither  church  authority  nor  church 
emoluments  can  have  any  influence. 

To  think  that  the  Creator  of  all  worlds,  the 
Omnipresent  Deity,  whose  glory,  whose  provi- 
dence, and  whose  attributes,  are  co-extended  with 
the  remotest  stars — to  whom  this  world  is  but  a 
point,  an  atom,  infinitely  less  than  we  are  able  to 
conceive — should  divest  himself  of  this  boundless 
majesty — crowd  all  his  wonderful  attributes  into  a 
human  body — ^languish,  suffer,  and  die — yet  re- 
main immortal,  omnipotent,  immutable — and 
throughout  the  infinity  of  space  continually  act, 
with  undiminished  energy,  as  the  great  source  of 
life  and  happiness  to  all,  himself  the  infinitely 
blessed,  ever-living,  and  only  true  God :  to  be- 
lieve all  this,  perhaps  requires  as  wide  a  stretch 
of  human  credulity,  as  to  maintain  (with  the  Ro- 
man catholics)  that  the  Omnipotent,  having  first 
shrunk  into  the  form  and  state  of  man,  is  still  fur- 
ther contracted  into  their  consecrated  wafer,  yet 
all  the  while  retains  all  the  fulness  of  the  attributes, 
all  the  immensity  of  the  nature  of  the  godhead ! 
If  there  should  be  found  in  the  holy  scriptures 
(besides  mistranslations  and  interpolations.  Sec.} 
any  obscure  text,  that  seems  to  clothe  the  ambas- 
sador of  God  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  God 
himself,  or  to  claim  equal  reverence  for  him  who 
declares  himself  sent,  as  for  the  being  who  sent 
him  ;  is  it  not  manifest  injustice  to  the  scriptures, 
and  to  ourscfves,  to  strain  such  expressions  into  a 
meaning  directly  opposite  to  the  plainest  declara- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  instead  of  interpret- 
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ing  them  by  ^  general  tenor  of  the  history,  and 
by  the  maxims  of  common  sense  ? — When  Jesus, 
taking  a  piece  of  bread,  breaks  it,  and  gives  to  his 
disciples — saying,  **  This  is  my  body,"  we  are  not, 
I  hope,  at  this  day,  required  to  believe  that  he 
was  then  holding,  not  the  bread,  but  his  own  bo- 
dy in  his  hand.  When,  again,  he  says,  that,  *^  he 
and  his  &ther  are  one,"  are  we  to  understand  him 
as  asserting  that  he  was  his  own  father  ?  and  when, 
immediately  afterwards,  he  tells  us  that  he  and  his 
disciples  are  one,  does  he  mean  that  he  had  but 
one  disciple,  and  that  this  disciple  was  himself? 
If  we  could  be  reconciled  to  the  self-contradiction 
and  bad  arithmetic  of  the  trinitarian  system,  we 
should  find,  after  all,  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
arithmetic  ;  for  three  beings  exacdy  similar'in  es- 
sence, .and  agreeing  in  action,  necessarily  coincide 
in  our  imagination  into  one,  and  therefore  the  mo- 
ral 4e£Eect  of  this  creed  would  be  but  nugatory, 
were  not  the  attributes,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the 
Deity  divided,  and  some  unamiable  views  associat- 
ed with  the  first  person  of  the  trinity,  which  have 
lessened  the  comforts  of  social  life,  and  produced 
gloom  and  austerity  in  the  minds  of  individuals : 
witness  Galvin  himself. 


Decisions  of  Common  Sense. 

To  the  Editor^  ^c. 

I  AM  a  plain  man,  one  of  those  who  con- 
sider  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  be  plain 
and  easy  to  comprehend,  and  take  common  sense 
for  my  guide  in  matters  of  religion.  To  me  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  controversies  which  have 
so  long  agitated  the  christian  world  might  be  easi- 
ly settled  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  plain  good 
sense  on  the  facts  and  declarations  of  scripture. 
Permit  me,  as  a  specimen,  to  present  your  readers 
with  a  sample  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  in 
reference  to  the  different  opinions  which  obtain 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ. 

I  take  for  granted  that  christians  of  all  parties 
will  fully  admit,  at  least  in  words,  that  there  is  but 
one  God.  On  the  ground  of  this  admission, 
taking  common  sense  for  my  guide,  I  go  to  the 
examination  of  the  controverted  point  whether 
Christ  be  properly  God ;  and  the  following  easy 
solution  of  the  matter  naturally  presents  itself.  If 
Christ  be  God,  whatever  is  said  of  him  must  be 
true  of  God :  for  common  sense  dictates  that 
what  is  true  of  him  must  be  true  of  his  proper  per- 
son ;  indeed  the  two  parts  of  this  position  seem 
identical :  therefore,  if  his  proper  person  be  divine, 
very  God,  nothing  can  be  true  of  him  but  what  is 
true  of  a  divine  person — of  the  very  God.  To  de- 
ny this  is  in  fact  to  say  that  that  may  be  true  of 
Christ  which  is  not  true  of  him.    Such  self- contra- 
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dicticm  may  be  admissible  by  those  who  would  build 
faith  upon  the  ruins  of  reason,  but  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  choose  to  retain  the  use  of  com- 
mon sense.  On  the  ground  just  stated  it  follows, 
that  if  Christ  be  very  God,  wherever  he  is  men- 
tioned fai  the  New  Testament  the  word  God  may 
be  substituted;  for  it  can  be  no  departure  from 
truth  to  substitute  one  name  in  the  place  of  another, 
when  both  are  equally  applicable  to  the  person 
spoken  of:  yet  such  a  change  of  terms  would 
make  an  alteration  that  would  perhaps  startle  the 
advocates  for  his  proper  godhead,  though  perfect- 
ly accordant  with  their  avowed  opinions.  We 
^oukl  then  read  Matt,  i,  18,  '^  Now  the  birth  of 
God  was  on  this  wise ;  when  as  his  mother  Mary, 
8cc."  Chap,  iii,  13,  "  Then  cometh  God  from 
Crallilee  to  Jordan  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of  him." 
Chap,  iv,  1,  "  Then  was  God  led  up  of  the  spirit 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil." 
John  iv,  6,  "  God  therefore  being  wearied  with  his 
journey  sat  thus  on  the  well."  Chap,  xviii,  12, 
^*  Then  the  band  and  the  captain  and  officers  of 
the  Jews  took  God  and  bound  him."  Chap,  xxi, 
20,  "  The  place  where  God  was  crucified  was 
nigh  unto  the  city."  1  Cor.  i,  23,  "  We  preach 
God  crucified."  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  many 
specimens  which  might  be  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  New  Testament  would  read  if  the 
word  God  was  supplied  where  Christ  is  mentioned : 
however  absurd  such  phraseology  may  appear,  I 
repeat,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  God,  the  adoption  of  it 
can  be  no  departure  from  truth.  As  common  sense, 
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without  any  laboured  effort,  at  once  discovers  tfiat 
many  things  are  spoken  of  Christ  which  could  ne- 
ver  be  true  of  God,  it  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Christ  is  not  God,  for  had  he  been  God  such 
things  could  no  more  be  true  of  him  than  they  are 
of  the  one  God,  the  Father  of  all.  God  could  not 
be  bom,  could  not  increase  in  wisdom,  could  not 
have  a  mother  and  brethren,  could  not  be  circum- 
cised, baptized,  and  tempted,  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful  even  unto  death,  could  not  be 
bound  and  beaten  with  stripes,  could  not  be  cruci- 
fied and  slain,  could  not  be  buried  and  raised  from 
die  dead  ;  but  all  these  things  are  related  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  if  we  believe  the  gospel  history,  we 
ought  to  admit  they  are  strictly  true  of  the  very 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God  :  but  then  it  will 
unavoidably  follow  that  Christ  is  not>  cannot  be 
the  very  God.  This  then  is  the  decision  of  com- 
mon sense :  i.  e.  the  long-condnued  controversy 
respecting  our  Lord's  divinity  may  be  decided  by 
plain  illiterate  men,  simply  by  a  sober  attention  to 
the  plain  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  exercise  of  reason  upon  them.  If  these  facts 
be  true,  Christ  could  not  be  God,  for  if  he  had 
been  God  he  could  not  have  been  bom,  he  could 
not  have  died,  he  could  not  have  been  raised  from 
the  dead.  In  the  view  of  common  sense  the  as- 
serting that  Christ  is  very  God  involves  a  de- 
nial of  the  great  facts  which  are  at  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  though  I  suppose  those  who  so 
often  make  that  assertion  do  not  perceive  it. 
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To  drive  me  from  my  ground,  as  an  advocate 
for  the  use  of  reason  and  common  sense  in  matters 
of  religion,  I  have  been  told  a  great  deal  about 
carnal  reason,  and  the  danger  of  listening  to  car- 
nal  reasoning ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
prebend  what  this  meant,  though  I  think  I  have 
perceived  the  design  of  the  persons  who  talked  so : 
for  reason  is  certainly  the  gift  of  God,  and  he 
would  hardly  have  given  us  reason,  had  he  not  in<^ 
tended  we  should  use  it ;  nor  can  I  see  how  we 
can  judge  of  any  diing  but  by  the  use  of  reason ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover  how  Reason  can  be 
carnal.  I  have  indeed  seen  many  persons  who 
were  carnal  and  sensual,  evidently  because  they 
did  not  make  a  proper  use  of  their  reason ;  be- 
sides,  I  find  that  those  who  cry  out  the^  most 
against  reason,  make  use  of  reason  whenever  it 
suits  their  purpose,  and  never  say  any  thing  against 
it  only  when  it  seems  to  militate  against  their  no- 
tions, and  even  then  they  attempt  to  reason 
against  the  use  of  reason,  which  is  very  absurd.  J 
have  been  led  strongly  to  suspect,  that  when  they 
talk  against  reason  they  wish  us  to  believe  what  is 
unreasonable,  and  to  lead  us  imperceptibly  to  wliat 
I  have  been  told  was  once  a  popish  maxim,  '/  that 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.*' 

To  convince  me  of  tlie  fallacy  of  my  conclu* 
sions,  I  have  been  told,  what  has  appeared  to  me 
altogether  a  riddle,  about  two  natures  in  Christ ; 
that  some  things  are  spoken  of  him  as  God,  and 
others  as  man ;  and  that  the  same  things  are  true  of 
him  and  not  true  of  him  at  the  same  time  :  but 
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this  is  so  CQtitrary  to  common  sense  diat  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  it ;  in  &ct,  it 
seems  to  make  nonsense  of  the  scriptures;  for 
how  can  the  very  same  person  be  incapable  of  be* 
ing  born  or  of  dying,  as  God  must  ever  be,  and 
yet  be  actually  bom  and  actuaUy  die  ?  I  have  been 
told  indeed  that  this  is  a  great  mystery*,  and  that 
I  must  believe  it  without  understanding  it.  That 
it  is  a  great  mystery  I  have  never  denied,  and  that, 
if  believed  at  all,  it  must  be  believed  without  be- 
ing understood  I  readily  admit ;  but  if  a  mystery, 
I  know  not  what  we  have  to  do  with  it,  for  I  read 
in  the  scriptures  that  secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord,  and  revealed  things  to  us ;  and  a  revealed 
mystery  is  a  secret  told,  or  a  thing  before  mysteri- 
ous opened  and  made  intelligible  ;  nor  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  find  out  how  to  believe  what  I  do  not 
understand. 

After  all,  I  have  been  warned  of  the  danger  of 

denying  the  godhead  of  Christ,  but,   ngt   being 

f 

*  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  <'  He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." 
This  is  the  reading  in  the  text  of  Griesbach's  second  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  "  All  the  old  versions  (says  Dr. 
Clarke)  have  who  or  which**  And  all^he  ancient  fathers, 
though  the  copies  of  many  of  them  have  it  now  in  the  text 
itself,  BtH  God ;  yet,  from  the  tenor  of  their  comments  upon 
it,  and  from  their  never  citing  it  in  the  Arian  controversy,  it 
appears  that  they  always  read  it  '*  'U  who^  or  «  which**  Aa 
the  ancient  way  of  writing  e£OS  was  by  the  abbreviation  es, 
it  is  apparent  that  there  needed  no  more  than  the  interpola- 
tion of  the  central  mark  of  the  theta  to  change  the  sense  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  determined  to 
make  the  scripture  bend  to  their  doctrines. 
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aUe  Id  perceive  how  any  danger  can  attend  the 
denial  of  what  is  incompatible  with  the  plainest 
fiu^ts  and  declarations  of  scripture,  as  well  as  con- 
trary to  common  sense ;  and  being  resolved  not  to 
be  frightened  out  of  the  use  of  that  reason  which 
God  hath  given  me,  I  go  on,  resolved  to  bring 
every  thing  in  religion  to  th^  test  of  common  sense^ 


A  View  of  Unitarianism^ 

AS    CONNECTED   WITH 

VITAL  GODLINESS. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  sublime 
in  theory  ought  to  be  scrutinized  as  to  its  real 
utility,  and  the  utility  of  religious  doctrines  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  promote  vi- 
tal godliness,  u  e.  to  generate  true  piety,  solid  vir- 
tue,  and  unassuming  goodness.  Unitarianism, 
though  it  derives  no  sublimity  from  obscurity, 
though  it  awes  not  by  the  mysteriousness  of  its 
appearance,  but  is  ccmfessedly  the  most  simple  and 
comprehensible  system  of  religion  ever  maintained 
under  the  christian  or  any  other  name,  is  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  influence  the  heart  and  life ;  in 
other  words,  to  promote  vital  godliness.  This  is 
what  I  undertake  to  show  in  this  paper. 

When  it  is  proved  that  the  unitarian  doctrine  is 
clearly  the  uniform  doctrine  of  divine  revelation, 

U 
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which  has  been  done  by  many  aUe  writcft,  it 
Inust  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  closely  cbnnecteA 
with  vital  godliness ;  for  what  comes  from>  and  ii 
the  truth  of  God,  must  lead  to  him,  tnid  to  fifl 
die  mind  with  pious  sentiments  and  dispositions^ 
to  produce  the  image  of  God  in  man,  and  stimu- 
late to  an  undeviating  course  of  obedience.  Va» 
rious  causes  may  obstruct  the  production  of  these 
effects  for  a  time ;  but  when  the  doctrine  is  clear- 
ly conceived,  and  its  influence  deeply  felt,  in  all 
its  bearings  and  tendencies,  I  am  persuaded  the 
result  will  ever  be  found  most  favourable  to  expe- 
rimental and  practical  Christianity. 

Did  I  not  wish  to  avoid  whatever  bears  the  least 
resemblance  to  Pharisaical  boasting,  I  might  men- 
tion many  instances  which  I  have  witnessed  of 
the  hdy  and  happy  effects  of  unitarianism,  not 
only  in  arresting  the  progress  of,  and  turning  to  the 
divine  testimony  those  who  were  in  the  road  from 
reputed  orthodoxy  to  scepticism,  and  in  recover* 
ing  those  who  were  actually  caught  in  the  vortex 
of  infidelity,  but  also  in  improving  the  character, 
and  increasing  the  happiness  of  persons,  w^ki, 
though  steady  believers,  had  their  minds  constant, 
ly  embarrassed,  and  the  influence  of  the  gospel 
iipon  their  hearts  much  weakened,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  inexplicable  dogmas  of  popular  sys* 
tems* 

I  might  also  insist  on  the  wonderful  efiects  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  of  various  classes  in 
society,  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  aposdes, 
which  was  stricdy  unitarian,  according  to  the  ac- 
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counts  given  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  but  on  this^ 
though  an  argument  of  great  weight,  I  shall  not 
now  enlarge,  I  shall  content  myself  with  making 
a  few  general  remarks,  which  naturally  arise  from 
an  in^iartial  view  of  the  unitarian  doctrine, 

I  suppose  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  no 
doctrine  can  affect  the  heart,  and  influence  the  con- 
duct,  any  fiother  than  it  is  understood ;  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  avenue  to  the  heart  but  through 
die  medium  of  the  understanding.  Incompre- 
hensible and  irrational  notions  may  appeal  to  die 
ipassions,  and  agitate  the  feelings  with  terror  or 
with  joy,  by  the  false  sublimity  they  derive  from 
tfaeir  obscurity,  by  the  imposing  solemnity  with 
which  they  are  asserted,  by  being  regarded  as  a 
succedaneum.for  steady  piety  and  undeviating  vir- 
tue, and  by  the  awful  sanctions  erroneously  associ- 
ated with  them ;  but  they  cannot  rationally  influ- 
ence the  heart  and  life.  The  unitarian  doctrine, 
its  enemies  being  judges,  is  most  simple  and  com- 
prehensible, so  much  so,  that  they  have  wrongly 
supposed  it  to  be  plain  even  to  dulness  and  insi- 
pidity, tf  then  it  be  calculated  to  inspire  men 
with  steady  principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to 
wamutheir  hearts  with  benevolence  (and  that  it  is 
capable  of  doing  this  I  shall  show  presently),  its 
tendency  to  promote  vital  godliness  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted ;  for  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  is  on  a  level  with  the  common 
sense  of  unlearned  men.  It  is,  what  a  doctrine 
intended  to  promote  true  godliness  in  the  world 
ought  to  be,  rational,  easy  to  comprehend,  suited 
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to  the  leisure  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  a  plan, 
though  narrow  way  to  moral  excellence  and  haf^u^ 
ness.  It  is  a  fondness  for  marvellous  and  inexpli- 
cable things,  generated  and  fostered  by  ages  of 
misconception  and  prejudice,  that  prevents  this 
from  being  perceived. 

Unitarian  views  of  God  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  most  exalted  piety  and  virtue,  and  to 
render  men  happy  in  all  circumstances.  Unita- 
rians view  the  Creator  and  Supreme  Governor  of 
the  Universe,  who  upholds  and  directs  all  things, 
as  one  undivided  Being ;  they  believe  that  he  is^ 
essentially  loving  and  merciful,  at  all  times,  and  to 
all  his  creatures ;  that  he  is  the  common  Father  of 
all ;  that  he  orders  every  thing  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  will  make  every  thing  that  takes 
place  conduce  to  the  individual  and  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  God^ 
or  that  can  proceed  fh)m  him,  that  is  in  the  least 
contrary  to  the  purest  goodness ;  that  he  neither 
wills  nor  desires  any  thing  respecting  his  rational 
creatures,  but  their  improvement  and  happiness. 
How  can  these  sentiments  fill  our  minds  without  our 
seeing  all  tilings  in  God,  and  God  in  all  things  ? 
without  our  living  under  a  sense  of  his  presence, 
considering  every  thing  as  coming  from  his  hand, 
and  having  a  regard  to  him  in  every  thing  we  do  ? 
They  are  certainly  calculated  to  fill  us  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  his  character,  the  strongest 
confidence  in  him,  tlie  most  cheerful  submissicHi 
to  his  will ;  to  yield  great  consolation  in  affliction ; 
to  inspire  the  most  ardent  love  to  God  and  man  ; 
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in  a  wordf  to  produoe  the  highest-toned  piety,-yir« 
tue,  and  benevolence.  I  know  that  these  eflfects 
can  only  be  produced  gradually,  as  the  sentiments 
producing  them  imbue  the  mind  and  habitually 
associate  with  the  feelings. 
.  Unitarian  views  of  Christ  have  a  direct  tenden- 
cy to  promote  vital  godliness.  Viewed  simply  as 
a  man  whom  God  hath  exalted  and  glorified  in 
ccHisequence  of  his  obedience,  Christ  is  perceived 
to  be  more  nearly  related  to  us  than  he  could  be, 
if  a  being  of  an  order  difierent  from  ourselves,  and 
the  suitableness  of  his  example  is  more  evident 
and  striking.  Viewing  him  as  our  elder  brother, 
made  in  all  things  like  unto  us,  our  feelings  are 
the  more  excited  towards  him,  we  feel  the  more 
interested  in  all  that  he  hath  done  and  attained. 
Considoed  as  one  of  the  human  race,  his  example 
is  perfectly  suited  to  us,  and  the  imitation  of  it  ap- 
pears practicable.  Hence,  fixun  his  example  as- 
sociated with  hb  doctrine,  we  may  derive  constant 
support  and  encouragement,  when  called  to  strug- 
gle against  powerful  temptations,  to  endure  severe 
afflictions,  or  to  perform  the  most  difficult  duties. 
No  pretence  to  excuse  our  want  of  conformity  to 
hb  likeness,  by  ui^ng  the  natural  disparity  be- 
tween him  and  us,  remains.  The  great  reward 
he  hath  attained  assures  us  what  will  be  the  happy 
and  glorious  issue  of  an  unwearied  course  of  pie- 
ty, virtue,  and  goodness,  and  inspires  us  with  zeal 
and  perseverance ;  for  what*a  man  hath  attained, 
men  may  attain  ;  if  we  imitate  him  here,  we  shall 
be  like  him  in  glory  hereafter.     The  tendency  of 
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Aese  views  to  in^ire  the  most  powerftd  motives 
to  holiness,  and  to  .fill  us  with  strong  consolation 
and  everlasting  joy,  appears  to  me  most'evident* 

The  views  unitarians  entertain  of  other  religious 
doctrines,  tend  effectually  to  secure  the  interests 
of  vital  godliness.  They  admit  no  excuse  for  un- 
godly tempers,  on  the  absurd  ground  of  hereditary 
depravity,  nor  for  the  excesses  of  the  passions,  by 
irrationally  supposing  them  to  be  inflamed  by  an 
invisible  and  most  potent  adversary.  They  reject 
the  monstrous  notion  which  tends  to  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  obligation,  that  another  person  has 
been  righteous  in  our  place  and  stead,  and  admit 
no  man  to  be  righteous  any  ferther  than  he  dodi 
righteousness.  They  assert  that  every  man  is 
approved  or  disapproved  of  God,  according  to 
his  real  character;  that  all  the  virtuous  and  the 
good  will  be  glorified  with  Christ,  and  all  the 
wicked  excluded  from  his  kingdom.  They  ad- 
mit  no  godliness  to  be  real  but  what  is  vital^ 
what  exists  in  the  heart,  and  appears  in  the  life, 
consbting  in  a  habitual  course  of  piety,  accom* 
panied  by  virtue  and  goodness. 

As  it  so  manifestly  appears  that  unitarianism 
is  erainendy  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of 
rational  and  vital  piety,  on  which  the  moral  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  mankind  essentially 
depend,  our  regard  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  our 
love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  ought  to  stimulate  us 
to  make  the  most  active  and  persevering  exertions 
to  promote  the  spread  of  unitarian  sentiments,  and 
exhibit  their  practical  tendency.  Most  ardendy  is  it 
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to  be  wished,  that  every  one  who  professes  unibU 
rian  doctrines  may  feel  their  mfluence  in  a  high 
degree,  and  attain  to  that  exalted  tone  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  goodness  which  they  are  calculated  to 
produce ;  this  will  be  the  way,  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression,  to  live  down  the  objections  of 
our  adversaries. 


t^  The  three  last  articles  are  extracted  from  the  second 
volume  of  the  London  Monthly  Rbpositort  of  Tueolo- 
OT  AMD  GxKERAL  LITERATURE ;  a  periodical  pubhcation 
commeiiced  in  1806,  and  undertaken  with  a  view  (as  it  it 
stated  in  the  prospectus)  <<  to  try  whether,  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  knowledge,  it  were  not  possible  to  carry  on  a 
work  of  which  the  fundamental  principle  should  be  the 
MIGHT  ow  PRIVATE  JumiMENT  ou  all  rcllgious  questious, 
and  which  should  display^  as  its  leading  design,  the  utility  of 
LXA&wiKO  and  the  neceaaity  of  reason,  as  well  with  respect 
to  understanding  as  to  defending  the  christian  doctrine; 
and  invite  christians  of  all  parties  to  examine  important  opi- 
nions with  impartiality  and  diligence,  to  discuss  controverted 
points  with  moderation,  and  to  differ  from  each  other  with 
charity." 

It  is  farther  observed,  that  ^^  a  slight  reference  to  the  few 
magazines  which  are  devoted  either  wholly  or  partially  to  re- 
ligion, will  show  that  the  supporters  have  erected  tlieir  own 
peculiar  opinions  into  a  standard  of  orthodoxy^  to  which  all 
their  correspondents  must  conform.  Audi  alteram  partem  is 
a  maxim  in  civil,  but  not  in  theological  justice.  It  is  neither 
calumny  nor  unldndness  to  ascribe  to  the  conductors  of  our 
religious  magazines  the  principle  which  they  avow— that  it  is 
presumptuous  to  call  truth  (that  \%t  their  own  system)  in  ques- 
tion, and  dangerous  to  examine  error  (that  is,  every  system 
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tetidea  their  ovm)  with  impartialitf  •  The  justice  of  the  pre^ 
tensions  of  the  Monthly  Repository  to  singularity  in  this 
respect  may  be  determined  bf  an  appeal  to  the  volumes  alrea- 
dy published ;  in  which  will  be  found  communications  from 
respectable  writers  of  different  parties,  and  of  opposite  creeds, 
on  several  of  the  most  important  points  of  theology.  This 
honourable  peculiarity  (says  the  prospectus)  the  Monthly 
Repository  shall  never  forfeit ;  it  is  free  to  every  writer  of 
good  sense  and  good  temper,  whatever  be  his  &ith|  or  his 
want  of  faith." 

That  the  principles  of  those  who  conduct  this  publication 
are  unitarian  is  abundantly  manifest ;  and  with  those  prin- 
cipleSf  such  a  liberal  plan  is  perfectly  consistent. 

The  contents  of  the  Monthly  Repository  are  arranged 
under  thefollowing heads:  I.  History  and  Biography.  II.  Blis- 
cellaneous  Communications*  III.  Biblical  Criticism.  IV.  Re« 
view  of  Select  Books.  V.  Original  Poetry.  VI.  Obituary. 
VII.  Literary  and  Religious  Intelligence.  VIII.  A  Last  of 
New  Publications.  Each  number  contains  fifty-six  octave 
pages,  neatly  printed,  and  the  whole  forms,  annually,  one 
large  handsome  volume,  to  which  is  affixed  a  copious  index. 

The  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Repository  are  publish- 
ed regularly  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  price  one  shil- 
fing,  by  Longman  Sc  Co.  Each  volume  twelve  shillings  and 
six  pence  in  boardsi 


A  Theological  Conversation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository. 

Sir, 

IT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
increasing  circulation  of  your  very  useful  maga- 
zuie,  as  it  is  a  very  excellent  medium  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  unitarian  sentiments,  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity to.  many  of  our  persuasion,  to  inform  our 
neighbours  of  the  rising  progress  of  that  important 
truth,  from  which,  unhappily,  the  great  body  of 
christians  has  so  long  run  astray.  No  effort 
should,  I  think,  be  left  untried  to  bring  back  our 
wandering  brethren  from  the  maze  of  error  in 
which  their  teachers  endeavour  to  keep  them  entan- 
gled ;  and  if  we  can  convince  the  teachers  them- 
selves, so  much  the  better  it  is  for  the  cause 
which  must,  whether  the  present  generation  chuses 
it  or  not,  ultimately  succeed. 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  the  other 
day,  led  me  to  apprehend  that  the  difficulties  are 
not  so  great  as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  imagine. 
I  overtook,  on  the  road,  a  person  with  a  bible  m 
his  hand,  taking  his  walk,  in  the  morning,  from  a 
small  country  town.  I  supposed  him  to  be  a  me- 
chanic of  the  place ;  and,  in  passing  him,  congra- 
tulated his  early  application  to  study,  and  express- 
ed my  satisfaction  that  his  time  *  was  so  well  em- 
ployed. This  led  to  a  conversation,  in  which  I 
learned  that  he  was  not  a  mechanic,  but  a  man  of 
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Study,  acquainted  with  the  bible  in  its  original  lan- 
guages, and  minister  of  the  methodist  congregation 
in  the  town,  in  lady  Huntingdon's  connexion. 

We  chatted  together  on  the  importance  of  reli- 
gious  meditation,  and  the  great  duty  imposed  on 
every  christian,  to  form  a  true  conception  of  Ins 
relation  to  God  through  our  Saviour ;  and  I  observ- 
ed how  much  I  was  indebted  to  the  study  of  my 
Hebrew  bible,  by  which  I  was  first  led  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  God  had  chosen  to  reveal  of 
himself,  and  how  to  worship  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  in  earlier  times  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Jehovah  and  the  God  of  Israel.  You 
do  not  then,  he  said,  worship  the  plurality  ?  No, 
sir,  I  replied:  God  has  said,  '^  Thou  shalt  worship 
no  other  gods  but  me  ;"  if  he  had  said  to  me  thou 
shalt  worship  the  plurality,  I  should  undoubtedly 
worship  it ;  but  I  cannot  admit  of  any  term  in  re- 
ligious matters  which  is  unscriptural,  and  is  the 
invention  of  human  reason.  He  wished  then  to 
convince  me  that  a  term  might  be  used  which  was 
not  in  the  scripture ;  talked  of  essence  and  trinity ; 
but  I  kept  to  the  same  point,  that  as  they  were  the 
invention  of  men,  a  true  christian  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  he  had  a  master,  namely, 
Jesus  the  Christ ;  he  was  ordered  by  that  master 
to  have  no  other  master ;  and  all  persons  who  set 
up  for  masters,  and  all  persons  who  believe  in 
these  masters,  were  fallen  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

After  a  little  discussion  on  these  points,  he  ask- 
ed me  whether  I  thought  Jesus  to  be  a  man  merely 
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like  myself?  I  replied,  yes,  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  more  highly  favoured  by  God, 
was  the  appointed  saviour  of  mankind,  and  for  his 
obedience  was  raised  to  be  the  head  of  all  man- 
kind. Upon  this,  my  companion  ran  into  the 
usual  strain  of  gendemen  of  this  persuasion,  assur- 
ed  me  I  could  not  be  saved  by  this  faith,  and  was 
necessarily  doomed  to  perdition.  To  this  I  calmly 
replied,  that  such  language  was  not  Very  polite, 
and  the  mode  of  arguing  was  not  good,  for  I  might 
just  as  well  say  the  same  of  himself;  but  I  wa^ 
taught  not  to  judge  any  man ;  to  his  own  Master  I 
leave  him,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  would  do  right. 

Thb  language  seemed  to  make  some  impres- 
sion, and  he  undertook  to  convince  me  of  my  er- 
ror, by  running  over  a  great  quantity  of  texts  of 
scripture,  which  I  observed  was  a  thing  very  ea- 
sily done,  and,  however  it  might  take  with  a  con- 
gregation, could  not  weigh  at  all  with  real  lovers 
of  truth.  We  went  then  more  deliberately  to  the 
work,  taking  one  at  a  time,  he  beginning  with  the 
first,  namely :  There  are  three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven^  the  Father^  the  Word^  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  J  and  these  three  are  one.  You  know,  sir,  he 
said,  that  these  are  the  words  of  scripture.  In- 
deed,  sir,  I  do  not.  Not  know  it !  you  surprise 
me ;  it  is  a  verse  in  St.  John's  first  epistle.  I 
know,  I  replied,  that  such  a  verse  is  said  to  be  in 
John's  first  epistle,  but  I  do  not  believe  diat  John 
ever  wrote  it.  Then,  said  he,  you  might  as  well 
say  that  John  did  not  wTite  the  other  verses,  and 
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we  shall,  by  going  on  in  this  way,  have  no  scrip, 
tures  at  all.  Not  so,  I  replied :  because  you  have 
a  bad  guinea  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  no 
good  guineas;  but,  if  there  are  bad  guineas 
abroad,  you  will  take  care  to  know  the  good  fix>m 
the  bad.  St.  Johrij  I  repeat  it,  never  wrote  that 
verse.  But  how  came  it  in  the  bible  then  ?  Ma- 
ny  learned  men  believe  John  to  have  written  that 
verse;  and  I  never  saw  a  Testament,  whether 
Greek  or  English,  without  that  verse  in  it.  That 
may  be,  I  replied ;  but  I  have  seen  many  Testa- 
ments without  it,  and  I  have  a  Greek  Testament 
myself  in  which  it  is  not.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  a  famous  manuscript  without  it ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  not  one  Greek  manuseript  which  has 
it  J  unless  the  manuscript  ^vas  written  lately.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  a  trinitarian  clergyman,  has  lately  vi- 
sited the  Hindoo  christians  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, who  have  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
of  a  very  old  date,  and  in  none  oj*  these  manuscripts 
is  this  pretended  verse  to  be  found.  My  compa- 
nion said  he  did  not  know  how  this  might  be,  but 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  men  who  translated 
the  bible  into  English  would  have  suffered  it  to 
be  in  unless  they  were  certain  that  it  ought  to  be 
printed ;  for  they  were  men  of  great  learning,  and 
we  had  no  one  of  greater  learning  in  these  times. 
I  did  not  assent  to  the  latter  proposition,  and  was 
asked,  what  man  alive  had  so  much  learning  ?  I 
replied,  professor  Porson^  the  Greek  professor  of 
Cambridge,  has  more  learning  than  all  the  transla- 
tors put  together.     He  has  investigated  the  autho- 
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rity  of  this  verse ;  he  declares  it  to  be  spurious. 
So  did  sir  Isaac  Newton;  so  did  Mr.  Emlyn. 
Griesbach  has  struck  it  out  of  his  Testament. 
The  present  bishop  of  Lincoln  declares  it  to  be 
spurious;  and  I  could  mention  many  others  of  the 
same  opinion. 

My  companion  was  not  inclined  to  acquiesce  in 
any  of  these  authorities,  and  observed,  that  if  the 
verse  ought  not  to  be  there,  the  opinion  contained 
in  it  was  maintained  in  other  parts  of  scripture, 
and  was  upheld  by  all  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
To  this  I  replied,  that  the  Greek  fathers  certainly 
did  believe  in  the  trinity,  though  they  did  not 
quote  this  verse  to  support  it,  which  was  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  they  had  it  not  in  their  Testa^ 
ments;  and  I  added,  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  in 
his  mind  that  the  verse  was  originally  written  by 
John,  he  ought  never  to  quote  it ;  and  I  did  not 
see  how  he  could  do  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
congregation,  if  he  used  words  as  scripture  which 
were  not  in  scripture.  It  became  him  to  examine 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  to  judge  impar- 
tially upon  a  &ir  view  of  the  subject. 

My  companion,  I  observed,  wjis  a  little  struck 
with  what  I  said,  for  he  had  kept  company  with 
men  only  of  his  own  profession,  and  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  have  any  of  his  notions  called 
in  question.  He  had  been  taught  a  certain  routine 
of  opinions  in  his  college,  just  as  most  ministers, 
particularly  those  of  the  Calvinistic  i>ersuasion, 
who  do  not  study  the  bible  to  learn  what  God 
teaches,  but  to  confirm  by  texts  of  scripture,  from 
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all  quarters,  what  has  been  laid  down  by  preceding 
teachers.  This  is  a  lamentable  thing  for  the  chris- 
tian world.  The  people  are  kept  in  ignorance, 
nearly  as  bad  as  that  of  popery,  and  the  false  argu- 
ments repeatedly  used  by  their  preachers  they  do 
not  dare  to  call  in  question,  for  fear  of  being  stig. 
matized  as  heretics.  My  companion  brought  me, 
among  others,  that  text  in  which  Jesus  himself  is 
by  these  teachers  accused  of  blasphemy,  which,  if 
he  had  uttered  it,  would  have  deservedly  brought 
him  either  to  the  fatal  tree,  or  given  sufficient 
grounds  for  confining  him  in  a  mad-house.  "  Be- 
fore Abraham  was,  I  am,"  said  Jesus :  that  is,  said 
my  companion,  Jesus  says  that  he  is  God.  How  is 
that?  asked  I.  Why,  said  he,  the  term  "  I  am" 
is  the  Hebrew  name  for  God.  If  it  is,  I  replied, 
then  Jesus  said  onlv,  *'  before  Abraham  was 
God;"  and  this  was  so  well  known  a  truth,  that  it 
required  no  prophet  from  heaven  to  tell  us  it ;  but, 
I  added,  you  know  very  well,  that  the  Hebrew 
language  has  no  terms  to  express  the  words  "  I 
am,"  for  in  that  language  there  is  no  present  tense. 
The  carriage  coming  up  that  was  to  take  me  on 
my  journey,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  compa- 
nion, with  whom  I  left  matter  to  ruminate  upon ; 
and  it  struck  me  afterwards,  that  if  you  would 
give  a  place  to  this  letter  in  your  magazine,  it 
might  excite  some  of  our  unitarian  missionaries 
to  converse,  wherever  they  have  an  opportunity, 
with  the  methodist  teachers,  and,  hearing  >calmly  all 
their  denunciations,  to  set  before  them,  gradually^ 
those  ix>ints  which  may  lead  them  to  investigate 
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the  true  meaning  of  the  scriptures.  The  metho- 
dist  has  zeal,  which  only  requires  proper  direc- 
tion ;  and  many  methodist  teachers  have  been  emi- 
nently useful  in  bringing  men  from  their  false  no- 
tions of  religion,  and  to  worship  the  only  true  God, 
the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Clu-ist. 

I  remain,  &c. 


JReflections  on  Eternal  Punishment. 

THE  great  distinguishing  doctrines  of- 
Christianity  are  those  of  a  general  resurrection,  and 
a  future  state  of  impartial  retribution.  These  doc- 
trines, while  they  are  suited  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  human  mind,  approve  tliemselves  to 
the  unbiassed  reason  of  the  inquirer  after  truth. 
But  unfortunately  the  scripture  doctrine  of  future 
punishment  has  been  so  misrepresented  as  to  ap- 
pear utterly  incredible.  Xt  has  been  long  and  ge- 
nerally maintained,  that  offences  committed  by 
frail  and  ignorant  creatures  during  the  infancy  of 
their  existence,  will  be  punished  with  sufferings 
dreadful  beyond  conception,  and  lasting  as  the  ages 
of  eternity. 

That  such  a  doctrine,  in  an  age,  like  tlic  present, 
of  inquiry  and  investigation,  should  meet  with  op- 
position is  by  no  means  extraordinary.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  more  surprizing,  if  thinking  and  intel- 
ligent men  could  be  induced  to  embrace  so  irra- 
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tional  and  barbarous  a  tenet,  however  ingemous 
and  plausible  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour. 

Perhaps  a  well-disposed  but  timorous  believer 
might  ask,  "  as  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
];ias  been  generally  received  among  christians,  and 
must  certainly  be  a  much  more  powerful  antidote 
to  vice  than  the  opposite  persuasion,  why  should 
it  not  be  permitted  to  retain  undisturbed  its  place 
in  the  popular  creed?"  He  might  add,  **  wick- 
edness is  already  sufficiently  prevalent,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  would  be  far  more  so,  did  vicious 
men  believe  that  their  punishment  would  not  con- 
tinue for  ever."  But  it  might  be  fairly  replied, 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal^  and  not  the  doc- 
trine of  a  temporary  punishment,  has  a  licentious 
tendency ;  and,  however  paradoxical  this  assertion 
may  appear,  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

That  a  being  of  infinite  goodness,  mercy,  and 
compassion,  as  the  Almighty  is  constandy  repre- 
sented, should  condemn  weak  and  imperfect  crea- 
tures to  eternal  and  exquisite  misery,  for  yield- 
ing to  temptations  incident  to  the  state  in  which  he 
had  placed  them,  is  a  position  too  shocking  and  in- 
credible to  be  firmly  believed.  Hence  men  be- 
come secretly  persuaded  that  they  shall  never  be 
called  to  account  for  their  actions.  They  can- 
not believe  all  that  they  are  told  concerning  the 
penalty  of  sin,  and  therefore  they  reject  the  whole 
without  discrimination.  Both  learned  and  un- 
learned hive  protested  against  a  tenet  which  their 
natural  good  sense  could  not  but  perceive  was  so 
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derogatory  to  the  moral  character  of  God.     Thus 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  has  promoted 
immorality,  by  means  of  latent  infidelity. 

But  if  men  were  informed  that  only  a  just  and 
adequate  punishment  will  be  inflicted  on  the  wick- 
ed,  not  that  they  will  be  eternally  miserable,  but 
tliat  their  sufferings  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
their  depravity  and  guilt,  both  in  degree  and  dura- 
tion, against  such  a  proposition  their  minds  would 
not  revolt.  To  such  a  tenet  they  could  not  easily 
invent  plausible  objections.  They  must  think  it 
2i  probable  doctrine  in  spite  of  themselves.  And 
surely  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  deterred 
from  sin  by  the  expectation  of  certain  and  dread- 
ful misery  to  be  endured  through  a  long  and  an 
indefinite  period,  than  by  preposterous  threats  of 
never-ending  torments,  which  they  cannot  seri- 
ously believe. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  ignorance  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  mankind,  the  litde  pains  that  have  been  tak- 
en in  their  infancy  to  inure  them  to  the  practice  of 
piety  and  virtue,  the  difficulty  of  conquering  ha- 
bits,  of  eradicating  propensities  which  have 
*'  grown  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
their  strength;**  if  we  likewise  consider  the  nu- 
merous and  powerful  temptations  to  which  they 
are  afterwards  exposed  in  the  world,  how  can  it 
be  thought  consistent  with  infinite  goodness,  to 
punish  the  offences  of  few  and  fleeting  years  with 
everlasting  anguish  and  despair  ? 

It  might  indeed  be  alleged,  with  some  appear, 
ance  of  plausibility,  that  as  nothing  more  is  re- 
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quired  of  any  one  than  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
the  talents  which  have  been  committed  to  him,  so, 
if  he  fail  in  the  performance  of  this  requisition,  he 
is  justly  liable  to  endless  punishment.  But  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  ourselves  had  been 
in  the  state  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  vice ;  imagine 
that  fix)m  our  infancy  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  profligate  companions,  who  had 
laughed  at  religion  and  treated  moral  obligation 
with  contempt;  in  addition  to  these  deplorable 
circumstances,  suppose  we  had  never  been  warned 
of  our  danger  till  we'  had  advanced  too  far  in  the 
paths  of  vice  to  be  able  to  recede ;  till  our  dispo- 
sition was  vitiated,  and  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  almost  obliterated ;  what  would  then  have 
been  our  characters  and  conduct  ?  Highly  as  we 
may  now  stand  in  our  own  esteem,  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  in  such  a  case  we  should  have 
been  better  than  others.  We  might  then,  in  a  li- 
teral sense,  and  with  the  strictest  propriety,  have 
been  said  to  be  educated  for  destruction.  It 
would  be  frivolous,  on  that  supposition,  to  say 
that  nothing  more  was  required  of  us  than  it  was 
in  our  power  to  perform ;  for  to  expect  us  to  prac- 
tise  virtue  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  quite 
as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  require  any  one 
to  work  at  a  mechanical  trade,  when  he  had  been 
apprenticed  to  another  totally  different. 

The  case  of  those  who  persist  in  disobedience 
to  the  divine  precepts  will  appear  still  more  worthy 
of  commiseiation,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  most  of 
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those  who  plead  for  eternal  misery  maintain,  that 
all  mankind  inherit  a  depraved  nature  from  our 
original  progenitors ;  so  that,  from  our  infancy,  we 
are  naturally  averse  to  good  and  prone  to  evil. 
And  if  it  be  farther  conceded  to  the  advocates  for 
reputed  orthodoxy,  that  men  are  not  only  radi- 
cally depraved,  but  that  they  have  likewise  a  ma- 
lignant, subde,  and  powerful  spirit  to  contend 
with,  who  is  incessandy  plotting  their  destruction 
by  means  adapted  to  their  depraved  appetites, 
will  it  not  appear  to  be  the  height  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  to  punish  them  with  eternal  misery  for  not 
succeeding  in  a  contest  with  so  potent  an  adver- 
sary,  and  on  terms  so  extremely  disadvantageous  ? 

Nor  will  this  difficulty  be  removed  by  alleging 
that  the  spirit  of  Grod  is  always  ready  to  assist 
those  who  humbly  apply  for  aid  to  the  throne  of 
grace :  for  are  not  the  dispositions  of  men  too  cor- 
rupt, both  by  nature  and  habit,  to  desire  this  as- 
sistance ?  Have  they  not  a  fixed  aversion  to  that 
course  of  life  which  it  would  lead  them  to  follow  ? 
Was  not  this  aversion  contracted  by  means  over 
which  they  could  have  no  influence  ?  Did  it  not 
proceed  from  a  cause  which  operated  long  before 
they  were  in  being  ?  Was  it  not  confirmed  and  in- 
creased by  concurring  circumstances  at  too  early  a 
period  for  them  to  be  aware  of  its  consequences  ? 
Of  what  use  then  is  the  offer  of  that  assistance  to 
them  wluch  it  seems  they  are  unable  to  request, 
or  even  to  desire  ? 

Whatever  theory  may  be  embraced  with  res- 
pect ta  the  inherent  powers  of  man,  and  the  purity 
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or  the  depravity  with  which  he  is  brought  into  the 
world,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  infinite 
disproportion  between  a  momentary  period  of 
transgression,  and  an  eternal  duration  of  punish- 
ment. On  what  principles  of  justice,  then,  can 
the  latter  be  vindicated  as  the  appointed  conse- 
quence  of  the  former  ?  With  our  ideas  of  justice 
^d  equity,  it  seems  utterly  irreconcilable.  And 
shall  we,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  Javourite 
tenet,  affirm  that,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
ideas  Df  justice  and  equity  which  we  have  been 
able  to  form,  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  ? 

Nor  does  it  diminish  the  force  of  this  objection 
to  allege  that  we  are  not  competent  to  judge  of 
the  divine  dispensations;  for  this  is  not  a  com- 
plex case,  attended  with  difficulties  too  great  for 
our  limited  understandings.  It  is  an  undeniable 
principle,  to  which  every  one  above  the  state  of 
idiocy  must  necessarily  assent,  that  the  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  crime.  And 
it  is  equally  evident  that  between  the  period  of  hu- 
man life  and  eteniity,  there  is  no  proportion  what- 
ever. If  then  we  were  to  conceive  the  Creator 
appealing  to  us,  as  he  formerly  did  to  the  Israelites 
by  the  prophet,  for  the  equity  of  his  proceedings, 
must  we  not  be  compelled  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive ?• 

The  divine  Being  is  not  less  unwilling  that  his 
creatures  should  be  miserable,  than  we  are  to  be 
spectators  of  their  s^fierings.  But  could  we  pos- 
sibly be  happy,  in  any  circumstances  whatever, 
while  the  horrible  reflection  must  frequently  occur. 
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that  innumerable  multitudes  of  our  fellow-crca- 
tures,  who  began  their  existence  on  the  same  planet 
with  ourselves,  who  possessed  similar  faculties,  and 
were  liable  to  similar  impressions,  with  some  of 
whom  we  were  personally  acquainted,  must  now 
be  eternally  groaning  under  the  intolerable  scourge 
of  omnipotent  wrath ;  for  ever  impelled,  by  the 
extremity  of  their  torments,  to  curse  their  exist- 
ence  and  blaspheme  their  Creator  ?  Sooner  than 
participate  in  such  a  happiness,  let  me  perish  for 
ever.  I  should  in  that  case  "  wish  that  myself 
were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh. *^ 

It  is  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  that  the  same 
scriptures  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  misery,  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sent the  Almighty  as  just,  merciful,  and  gracious. 
Were  this  actually  the  case,  as  the  scriptures 
would  then  evidently  contradict  themselves,  there 
would  be  wanting  no  other  argument  to  invalidate 
their  authority.  On  whatever  grounds  we  ascribe 
moral  excellence  to  God,  on  the  same  grounds  we 
are  compelled  to  reject  the  idea  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. No  sentiment  so  dishonourable  to  the 
Deity  can  possibly  be  true  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  re- 
ceived, even  though  it  were  declared  to  us  *'  by 
an  angel  fix)m  heaven." 

But  let  us  study  the  scriptures  with  the  same 
candour  and  impartiality  that  we  would  other  writ- 
ings  of  infinitely  less  importance ;  let  us  not  sit 
down  with  a  determination  to  discover  in  them  ab- 
surdities; let  us  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
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the  eastern  phraseology  which  they  certainly  exhi- 
bit, and  I  am  much  deceived  if  we  then  find  them 
to  inculcate  so  horrible  a  tenet.  We  know  that 
expressions  are  frequendy  hyperbolical.  Can  any 
one  believe  that  if  all  the  miracles  which  Jesus  did 
had  been  recorded,  "  even  the  world  itself* '  lite- 
rally  speaking,  "  could  not  contain  the  books 
which  should  be  written  ?"  But  it  would  be  less 
extravagant  to  conclude  that  the  manuscripts  in 
which  these  miracles  were  related,  without  a  sin- 
gle repetition,  would  cover  the  surface  of  the  globe 
up  to  the  highest  region  of  the  atmosphere,  than 
that  an  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  Being  would 
inflict  endless  sufferings  on  the  creatures  of  his  own 
hand,  weak,  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and  beset  on 
all  sides  with  temptations,  for  the  offences  of  a 
moment. 

I  would  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
unitarian  societies,  whether  it  be  not  an  object 
equally  worthy  of  their  attention  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  of  future  temporary  punishment,  with 
that  of  defending  the  unity  of  God,  Is  it  not  as 
pernicious  to  think  the  Supreme  Being  vindictive, 
revengeful,  and  malignant,  as  it  is  to  give  his  wor- 
ship to  another  ?  May  it  not  have  a  worse  effect 
on  our  own  moral  character*  ?     Is  it  not  as  likely 

•  The  effect  of  combining  such  opposite  qualities  in  our 
ideas  concerning  the  character  of  the  Deity,  will  probably  be, 
that,  although  our  dispositions  are  morose,  unrelenting,  and 
tyrannical,  we  shall  deceive  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  we  are 
all  the  while  acting  in  strict  consonance  with  the  principles  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  forgiveness. 
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to  promote  infidelity?  I  remember  reading, 
somewhere,  that  lord  Shaftesbury  once  asked 
bishop  Burnet  if  his  religion  taught  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment  ?  and,  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  replied,  "  then  it  is  no  religion  for 
me."  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  others  are  of 
the  same  opinion  with  his  lordship  ?  And  why 
should  not  men  be  as  cautious  of  entertaining 
opinions  derogatory  to  the  moral  perfections  of 
God,  as  they  are  of  calling  in  question  the  truth  of 
the  scriptures  ?  Not  that  they  must  necessarily  be 
reduced  to  such  a  dilemma,  but  that  it  is  a  point 
of  the  first  importance  to  form  just  and  honourable 
notions  of  the  divine  Being,  and  of  all  his  dispen- 
sations. 

{Monthly  Repository. '\ 


Trinitarian  Paradoxes. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository, 

Sir, 

IT  has  been  very  jusdy  remarked,  that  the 
scriptures  know  no  such  compound  being  as  the 
God-man  Jesus  Christ.  And  your  correspondent 
on  the  Decisions  of  Common  Sense  (see  page  148^ 
has  shown  the  absurdity  to  which  the  scripture 
will  be  often  reduced,  if  we  apply  the  notion  of 
Christ  being  "  very  God"  to  various  passages  of 
the  New  Testament :  yet,  in  defiance  of  such  ab- 
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surdity,  the  God-man,  in  all  orthodox  creeds  and 
catechisms,  continues  to  usurp  the  honours  so 
justly  due,  and  which  I  trust  unitarian  christians 
are  behind  none  in  affectionately  paying  to  Jestis  of 
Nazarethy  a  man  approved  of  God  by  wonders  and 
signs  which  God  did  by  him. 

The  church  of  England,  in  her  second  article,  de- 
clares, "  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is 
to  say,  the  godhead  and  the  manhood,  were  joined 
together  in  one  person  never  to  be  divided,  where- 
of  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man.^*     It 
has  been  a  favourite  employment  of  orthodox  di- 
vines, to  enlarge  upon  this  notion,  which  has  been 
considered  of  such  easy  digestion  as  to  be  even 
**  milk  for  babes."     The  *'  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism"  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  and  I  remember  to  have  been  taught  it 
by  very  pious  and  affectionate  parents  as  soon  as 
J  could  learn  any  thing.     This  **  form  of  sound 
wojds"  as  the  orthodox  often  call  it,  declares,  that 
*'  Jesus  Christ  being  the  eternal  son  of  God,  be- 
came man,  and  so  was,  and  continues  to  be,  God 
and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person 
for  ever."     But  I  have  now  before  me  a  manu- 
script upon  this  subject,  saved  from  the  destruc- 
tion  of  many  things  more  valuable,  the  curious 
contents  of  which  you  may  be  willing  to  preserve 
as  a  theological  rarity.     It  is  a  translation  from  the 
Latin,  as  a  school-exercise,  in  my  own  hand-writ- 
ing, when  I  was  not  more  than  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  is  as  follows : 
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f^  The  astonishing  extremes  or  unparalleled  opposites  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  J.  R.  [John  Ryland], 
Northampton. 

I.  The  eternal  Jehovah  once  an  infant  of  an  hour  old. 

II.  The  immense  God  once  a  child  of  a  span  long. 

III.  The  omnipresent  God,  filling  all  worlds,  yet  lying  in  a 
manger. 

IV.  The  Creator  of  all  things  once  a  creature. 

V.  The  Lord  of  all  worlds,  once  a  servant  to  poor  man 
and  washed  his  feet. 

VI.  The  true  God  is  reputed  a  deceiver  of  the  people  and 
a  liar. 

VII.  The  mighty  God,  once  weak  as  a  worm,  and,  as  no 
man,  unable  to  bear  his  cross. 

VIII.  The  only  wise  God  is  blindfolded  and  buffeted  as  a 
fool. 

IX.  He  that  is  God  and  none  else  is  treated  as  less  than 
nothing. 

X.  The  holy  God  reckoned  a  confederate  with  the  devil. 

XI.  God  above  all  (Rom.  ix.  5.  in  the  original)  is  sunk  into 
the  dust  of  death. 

XII.  God  blessed  for  ever  is  made  a  curse. 

XIII.  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  murdered 
bv  Jacob's  children,  the  Jews. 

XIV.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  forsook  by  every  being,  upon 
the  cross,  and  hath  not  one  out  of  all  his  armies  to  attend  and 
comfort  him. 

XV.  The  King  of  kings  sold  for  3/.  15«.,  the  price  of  a 
slave  among  the  Jews. 

XVI.  The  God  of  the  whole  earth  becomes  as  poor  as  a 
beggar.     2  Cor.  viii.  9.  (in  the  original). 

XVII.  The  God  of  absolute  dominion  over  all  worlds  is 
made  subject  to  his  own  law,  both  in  its  commands  and 
curses. 

XVIII.  The  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  ar- 
raigned as  a  criminal  at  Pilate's  bar,  and  condemned  by  his 
•wn  creatures,  his  own  guilty  and  wretched  creatures. 

z 
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XIX.  The  great  Giver  of  eternal  life  sufTem  death;  the 
Author  of  all  pardons  himself  condemned  to  death  for  guilt. 

XX.  The  Author  of  all  resurrections  in  the  vegetable  and 
human  world  sinks  down  and  dies. 

XXI.  The  best  beloved  son  of  God  dreadfully  punished  by 
his  own  father." 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  his  school-boys 
were  initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  ortho- 
doxy  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Ryland,  to  whose 
preaching  I  have  seen  crowds  resort  as  to  that  of 
an  eminently  sound  divine,  whose  doctrine  inte- 
rested,  while  his  occasional  excentricities  amused 
them.  Should  the  paper  which  I  have  transcribed 
be  charged  to  eccentricity,  I  might  safely  challenge 
any  of  your  orthodox  readers  (and  I  hope  you 
have  many  such)  to  allow  the  premises  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God  and  man,  and  then  justly  to  reject 
my  quondam  preceptor's  twenty-one  stupendous 
conclusions. 

But  this  well- intending  and  in  many  respects  in- 
genious man  was  by  no  means  singular  in  a  fond- 
ness for  "  astonishing  extremes  or  unparalleled  op- 
posites.'*  I  well  remember  to  have  read,  not 
many  years  ago,  a  sermon  on  the  passage.  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter^s  son?  in  which  the  author, 
a  respectable  minister  now  deceased,  wzs  trans- 
ported  into  a  pious  rapture  on  this  subject.  Adopt- 
ing the  ancient  tradition  that  Jesus  had  worked  at 
his  father's  trade,  he  described  the  angels  as  pay- 
ing him  divine  worship,  and  at  the  same  time 
shouting  through  the  empyreal — "  The  Carpen- 
ter!  The  Carpenter!" 
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It  would,  however 9  be  unjust  to  the  divines  I 
have  mentioned  not  to  connect  them  with  persons 
of  extraordinaiy  reputation,  among  whom  they  may 
be  fairly  classed  upon  this  occasion*  It  was,  I 
believe,  an  eminent  father  of  the  church  who  ut- 
tered that  edifying  exclamation,  Credo  quia  im^ 
possibile  est — /  believe  because  it  is  impossible;  and 
I  think  there  is  a  similar  sentiment  somewhere  in 
the  "  Private  Thoughts"  of  bishop  Beveridge.. 
Christians  have  often  pitied  the  deluded  worshipers 
of  an  infant-lama;  and  critics  have  deemed  the 
wounded  gods  of  Homer  an  extravagance  beyond 
the  licence  even  of  poetic  fiction.  Yet  the  pious 
and  accomplished  Watts,  before  he  had  put  away 
such  childish  things,  could  discover  "  the  mighty 
God  in  a  babe  at  the  mother's  breast."  During 
the  same  days  of  his  "  younger  assurance"  he  de- 
plored Mr.  Locke's  deficiency  of  faith,  because, 
after  applying  his  mature  judgment  to  a  serious 
investigation  of  the  scriptures,  that  great  and  good 
man  could  not  **  bear  the  infant  Deity,"  and  found 
"  a  bleeding  God"  one  of  the  **  themes  too  pain- 
fill  to  be  understood." 

But  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  ornament  of  our  country  and  our  race, 
whom,  excepting  an  unhappy  stain  upon  his  ju- 
dicial purity,  both  poetry  and  prose  have  desig- 
nated not  only  **  the  greatest"  but  also  "  the  wis- 
est of  mankind."  Xiord  Bacon,  in  his  theological 
works,  to  a  very  orthodox  **  confession  of  faith," 
in  which  he  declares  that  "  the  blessed  v  virgin  may 
be  truly  and  catholicly  called  Deipara^  the  mother 
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of  God,"  has  subjoined  a  paper  from  which  I 
shall  make  a  quotation  which  will  enable  me  to 
leave  my  worthy  old  master  in  good  company,  or, 
rather,  to  show  that  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  in  his 
"  extremes  and  opposites"  is  only  a  paraphrast  of 
lord  Bacon,  in  his  **  Christian  Paradoxes." 

^^  The  characters  of  a  believing  christian  in  paradoxes  and 
seeming  contradictions. 

"  He  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be  three ;  a  father 
not  to  be  older  than  his  son,  a  son  to  be  equal  with  his  father ; 
and  one  proceeding  from  both  to  be  equal  with  both  ;  he  be- 
lieving three  persons  in  one  nature,  and  two  natures  in  one 
person. 

<(  He  believes  a  virgin  to  be  a  mother  of  a  son,  and  that 
very  son  of  hers  to  be  her  maker.  He  believes  him  to  have 
been  shut  up  in  a  narrow  room  whom  heaven  and  earth  could 
not  contain.  lie  believes  him  to  have  been  bom  in  time  who 
>vas  and  is  from  everlasting.  He  believes  him  to  have  been 
a  weak  child,  carried  in  arms,  who  is  the  Almighty,  and  him 
once  to  have  died  who  only  hath  life  and  immortality  In  him- 
self" 

Should  these  passages,  and  those  before  quoted, 
offend,  as  they  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  some  pious 
and  considerate  minds,  let  them  remember  that 
they  are  not  the  words  of  reputed  heresy  attempt- 
ing to  represent,  and,  so,  liable  to  the  charge  of 
misrepresenting  orthodoxy ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  language  of  orthodoxy  representing  herself. 
Protestants  Iiave  generally  agreed  to  assail,  either 
with  sarcasm  or  grave  censure,  as  the  occasion 
might  encourage,  those  professors  of  Christianity 
who,  **  impious,  eat  their  God."  With  what  con- 
sistency the  majority  of  protestants  have  so  assailed 
the  papists,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.     Give  me 
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leave  to  explain  myself  by  oflFering  a  remark  on  a 
passage  in  the  affecting  story  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  as 
I  find  it  in  Dr.  Gibbon's  *'  Memoirs  of  Pious  Wo. 
men.'* 

"  Lady  Jane  was  early  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  religion,  which  she  seriously  and  attentively  studied, 
and  for  which  she  was  extremely  zealous ;  and  this,  together 
with  her  other  excellent  and  amiable  accomplishments,  greatly 
endeared  her  to  king  Edward.  Her  dislike  of  popery,  parti* 
cularly  in  one  of  its  worst  abominations,  that  of  idolatry,  was 
shown,  as  it  is  credibly  reported  of  her,  when  she  was  very 
young.  Upon  a  visit  to  the  princess  (afterwards  queen) 
Mary,  at  New  Hall,  in  Essex,  she  took  a  walk  with  lady  Anne 
Wharton.  Happening  to  pass  by  the  chapel,  lady  Anne 
made  a  low  courtesy  to  the  host;  at  which  lady  Jane  ex- 
pressed some  surprise,  and  asked  whether  the  princess  Mary 
was  there?  Lady  Anne  answered,  *  No,  but  I  made  my 
courtesy  to  him  who  made  us  all.*  '  Why,'  replied  lady 
Jane,  ^  how  can  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  baker  be  he 
who  made  us  all  ?'  This  speech  of  hers,  it  is  said,  being  car- 
ried to  the  princess  Mary,  gave  her  a  dislike  to  the  lady  Jane, 
which  she  retained  ever  after." 

I  am  persuaded  that  no  protestant  has  ever  read 
this  anecdote  without  applauding  the  ingenuity  6{ 
lady  Jane  Grey,  which,  so  far  as  appears,  completely 
silenced  her  companion.  Yet,  had  lady  Wharton 
attempted  a  defence,  the  disputants  agreeing  that 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  supposed  to  be  resident  in 
the  host,  was  both  God  and  man,  her  case  would 
have  been  by  no  means  desperate.  She  might 
easily  have  shown  that  the  distinction,  however 
great,  between  a  man  liable  to  hunger  and  the 
bread  which  sustained  him,  was  lost  in  the  compa- 
rison with  **  him  who  made  us  all."     Thus  the 
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orthodox  protestant  and  the  orthodox  papist  were 
equally  justified  in  worshiping  representations  of 
Deity,  or  both  involved  in  the  same  absurdity.* 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 


THB 

NECESSITY  AND  UTILITY 


OF 


Adhering  to  First  Principles 

IN  RELIGION. 

By  R.  JVright. 

BY  an  adherence  to  first  principles  in  reli- 
gion  is  not  meant  an  adherence  to  the  first  opinions 
we  may  happen  to  form  on  divine  subjects;  for 
they  may,  on  further  examination,  be  found  erro- 
neous ;  much  less  a  blind  and  obstinate  persevere 
ance  in  the  particular  sentiments  in  which  we  have 
been  educated,  or  which  may  be  contended  for  as 
ordiodox,  by  any  particular  denomination  of  chris* 
tians :  nor  a  determined  adherence  to  what  this  or 
that  party  may  call  essential  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  for  all  men  are  fallible ;  but  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  what,  on  serious  and  impartial  examyip- 
tion,  we  discover  to  be  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity as  stated  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles ;  wliich 
we  shall  find  to  be  admitted  by  all  the  serious  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel. 
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Prop.  L  Various  corruptions  of  christian  doctrine^ 
much  superstition  in  practice^  and  many  un- 
christian  divisions  have  been  produced^  by  chris'^ 
tians  not  ad/iering  to  thejirst  principles  of  their 
religion. 

For  instance,  had  all  the  professors  of  the  gos- 
pel,  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
strictly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  as 
plainly  stated  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  manifold 
corruptions  of  that  fundamental  principle  of  reli- 
gion could  not  have  existed ;  but,  professing  still 
to  retain  the  belief  of  one  God,  in  their  reasonings 
concerning  the  nature  and  mode  of  his  existence, 
they  indulged  in  conjectures,  and  adopted  inferen- 
CCS  and  conclusions,  manifestly  hostile  to  the  di- 
vine unity.  Had  they  regulated  their  inquiries, 
and  bridled  their  conjectures,  by  the  plain  declara- 
tions of  the  sacred  writers,  taken  in  their  most  ob- 
vious  sense,  the  world  had  never  been  distracted 
with  their  unintelligible  definitions,  and  perplexing 
expositions  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  one  undivided 
being :  notions  incompatible  with  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  the  author  of  our  religion,  and  which  shock 
reason  and  common  sense,  had,  in  that  case,  re- 
mained unknown. 

Again,  had  the  rational  and  scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  divine  unity  been  closely  adhered  to,  christians 
could  not  have  fallen  into  the  superstitious  practice 
of  offering  divine  worship  to  other  beings,  real  or 
imaginary,  beside  the  only  living  and  true  God, 
nor  have  imagined  distinct  objects  of  worship  in 
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one  undivided  being.  The  root 'of  that  wide- 
spread  superstition,  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
debased  Christianity,  could  never  have  stricken,  in 
a  christian  soil,  had  not  the  professors  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  their  expositions  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions, deviated  from  that  first  principle  of  all  reli- 
gious truth,  the  unity  of  God.  Leaving  this  first 
principle,  they  soon  lost  themselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  inexplicable  mysteries,  and  the  door  was  opened 
to  the  most  absurd  superstitions. 

Endless  divisions  among  christians  was  the  con- 
sequence of  departing  from  the  first  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  introducing,  as  essentials  of  Christi- 
anity, doctrines  built  upon  inferences,  and  an  arbi- 
trary exposition  of  ambiguous  words,  and  figura- 
tive passages  of  scripture.  Had  they  been  content 
to  regard  as  the  only  fundamentals  of  religion  those 
plain  and  simple  truths  which  the  gospel  renders 
obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  brought 
every  thing  ambiguous,  or  which  depended  on  in- 
ferential reasoning,  to  the  test  of  those  truths,  and 
continued  to  walk  in  purity  and  love,  the  whole 
body  of  christians  might  have  remained  firmly 
united,  and  Christianity  would  not  have  been  dis- 
graced by  a  hundred  unchristian  divisions.  The 
consideration  of  the  evils  which  have  arisen  fi'om 
inattention  to  first  principles  should  impress  on  our 
minds  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  them. 

Prop.  II.  A  due  attention  to  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity  will  enable  the  unlearned  christian  to 
detect  the  errors  which  still  remain  among  the 
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professors  qf  the  gospel^  and  help  him  to  decide 
for  himself  on  controverted  points  in  religion. 

That  many  errors  still  remain  in  the  church 
must  be  evident  to  every  serious  person  who  re- 
flects on  the  opposite  opinions  entertained  by 
christians,  on  most  subjects  in  religion ;  for  two 
opposite  notions  cannot  both  be  true.  Opposing 
parties  are  frequently  charging  each  other  with  he- 
terodoxy and  heresy.  How  is  the  unlearned 
christian  to  determine  for  himself  which  of  the 
clashing  opinions  are  true,  and  which  &lse?  I 
know  of  no  method  so  safe,  or  so  easy,  as  to 
bring  every  thing  to  the  test  of  first  principles, 
which  are  admitted  by  all  parties. 

1.  Amidst  the  contrariety  of  opinions  main- 
tained respectmg  the  godhead,  all  parties  admit 
that  there  is  but  one  God.  Let  the  unlettered 
christian  bring  the  notions  which  have  so  long  di- 
vided the  church  into  parties  to  the  test  of  this 
principle,  which  is  universally  granted.  Common 
sense  will  teach  him  that  three  distinct  persons, 
subsistences,  or  intelligent  agents,  must  be  three 
distinct  beings;  and  that  three  persons,  or  dis- 
tinct intelligent  agents,  each  of  which  is  strictly 
and  properly  God,  can  make  neither  more  nor 
less  than  three  Gods :  consequently,  if  what  all 
admit  respecting  the  divine  unity  be  true,  what 
many  contend  for  respecting  the  trinity  must  be 
£dse.  He  may  easily  perceive  that  it  is  much 
safer  to  abide  by  a  principle  which  compels  uni- 
versal  assent,  and  which  accords  with  the  plainest 
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dictates  of  reason,  than  to  admit  notions  which 
reason  cannot  comprehend,  and  about  which  chris- 
tians have  ever  been  divided.  In  the  justness  of 
this  conclusion  he  will  be  confirmed  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  plain  language  of  scripture.  When  he 
finds  that  the  first  principle  of  the  law  was,  HeoTy  0 
Israel^  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord;  that  the 
first  of  all  God's  commands  to  his  ancient  church 
was,  Thou  shak  have  no  other  Gods  but  me ;  that 
Jesus  himself  tayght  the  same  doctrine,  and  that 
the  great  aposde  of  the  Gentiles  in^sted  that  to  us 
there  is  but  one  God^  the  Father ^  he  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  reject,  as  erroneous,  the  trinitarian  hypo- 
thesis with  all  its  perplexities.  Thus,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  common  sense  on  the  plain  declaraticHis 
of  scripture,  and  a  determined  adherence  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  all  admit,  the  unlearned  may  find  their 
way  out  of  a  labyrinth  in  which  so  many  have 
been  bewildered,  and  find  deliverance  firom  absur- 
dities which  have  for  ages  disturbed  the  christian 
world. 

2.  AVhat  relates  to  the  future  destinies  of  man- 
kind  must  strike  every  person  of  reflection  as  most 
momentous.  On  this  subject,  however,  the  opi- 
nions of  christians  greatly  difier.  The  majorit)- 
suppose  that  the  wicked  mil  be  tormented  in  hell 
fire  to  all  eternity  :  some  suppose  that  they  will  be 
totally  destroyed  and  cease  to  exist  fbr  ever; 
while  others  think  that  the  whole  human  race  will 
be  ultimately  pure  and  happy.  How  is  the  un- 
learned christian,  who  has  but  little  leisure  for 
reading  and  study,  to  judge  which  of  these  opi- 
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nions  is  true,  and  which  eironeous?  Let  him 
bring  them  severally  to  the  test  (^  that  leading 
truth  of  the  gospel,  that  God  is  Ime^  and  that  he 
acts  in  the  character  of  a  fathkr.  It  will  natu« 
rally  strike  him  that  a  being  who  is  love  is  not 
likely  to  punish  his  creatures  to  all  eternity;  that 
it  is  impossible  a  loving  iather  should  either  anni- 
hilate his  offspring,  or  place  them  in  eternal  tor- 
ments ;  but  that  it  is  agreeable  to  common  sense 
to  suppose  he  will  find  means  to  make  them  all  uU 
timalely  virtuous  and  happy.  He  may  justly  rea< 
son  that  it  b  more  likely  for  wise  and  good  men 
to  be  mistaken,  in  the  sense  they  give  of  a  few 
phrases  and  detached  passages  of  scripture,  about 
which  the  most  learned  and  pious  differ,  than  that 
God  should  act  inconsistently  with  what  all  agree 
is  his  revealed  character  and  relation  to  mankind. 
By  adhering  to  what  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
fundamental  part  of  christian  truth,  the  divine  love 
and  paternity,  he  may  find  relief  from  a  variety  of 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  attain  to  more  cheering 
views  of  futurity. 

3.  While  the  christian  world  continue  agitated 
by  so  many  clashing  opinions  and  perplexing  no* 
tions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  how  are 
plain  men  to  know  what  to  think  on  the  subject  ? 
Let  them  steadily  adhere  to  that  first  principle  of 
Christianity,  which  all  parties  admit,  i.  e.  that  the 
man  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
the  living  God ;  and  receive  or  reject  what  is  mat- 
ter  of  controversy  as  it  agrees  or  clashes  with  it. 
Common  sense  teaches  that  the  same  individual 
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person  cannot  be  a  being  of  two  distinct  orders  at 
the  same  time.  The  same  person  cannot  be  a 
man  and  a  creature  of  an  inferior  class ;  he  cannot 
be  of  the  angelic  order  and  one  of  the  human  race ; 
much  less  can  he  be  the  self-existent  God  and  a 
creature  at  the  same  time.  If  the  power  of  God 
transf(Hined  a  man  into  an  insect,  it  must  cause 
him  to  cease  to  be  a  man ;  so  if  God  chose  to  be- 
come man  he  must  necessarily  cease  to  be  God ; 
fcH*  things  essentially  distinct  cannot  become  iden- 
tical.  Such  are  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
As  all  christians  admit  that  Christ  was  truly  man, 
and  this  is  so  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  that 
it  cannot  be  questioned,  the  unlearned  may  safely 
reject  as  erroneous  all  notions  concerning  his  per- 
son which  are  inconsistent  witii  his  true  humanity. 
4.  All  notions  that  are  irreconcileable  with  the 
idea  that  Christ  actually  died  and  rose  again  must 
be  false;  for  his  death  and  resurrection  are  so 
plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  that  aU  chris- 
tians admit  their  reality,  and  receive  them  as  es- 
sential truths  of  the  gospel.  Common  sense 
teaches  that  God  could  not  die ;  consequently, 
that  if  Christ  had  l^een  truly  God  he  could  not 
have  died  and  risen  from  the  dead ;  that  the  se- 
cond person  in  the  trinity  could  no  more  die  than 
the  first  or  third  ;  and  that,  if  the  popular  notion 
of  the  divinity  of  his  person  be  true,  the  real  Christ 
was  incapable  of  dying.  It  follows  that,  as  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  real  Christ  died,  not  merely 
what  was  not  essential  to  his  existence,  he  could 
not  be  the  true  God. 
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5.  While  christians  are  divided  about  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  they  all 
agree  that  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins  is  an  essen- 
tial doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  free  mer- 
cy of  God  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  gospel.  The 
unlearned  may  decide  between  the  contending  par- 
ties,  by  brining  the  points  on  which  they  differ  to 
die  test  of  those  in  which  they  agree.  Nothing 
but  common  sense  is  necessary  to  teach  an  impar- 
tial person  that  if  God  be  merciful  he  cannot  be 
VBMlictive ;  that  if  he  acts  towards  sinners  on  the 
ground  of  free  mercy  he  does  not  stand  upon  sa* 
tis&ction  to  his  justice  and  the  atonement  of  his 
wrath ;  and  that,  if  he  forgives  sins  freely,  he  does 
not  cancel  them  on  the  ground  of  satisfaction  hav- 
ing been  previously  made,  by  a  righteous  person, 
on  behalf  of  the  offender.  Common  sense  must 
ever  dictate  that  a  debt  cannot  be  both  paid  and 
fredy  foi^ven ;  that  the  sentence  of  law  cannot  be 
executed  and  the  offender  pardoned. 

6.  Some  christians  contend  that  man  will  con- 
tinue to  live  when  he  is  dead,  in  a  separate  state, 
before  he  is  raised  from  the  grave ;  others  contend 
that  he  will  remain  completely  dead  until  tlie  mom 
of  the  resurrection;  all  acknowledge  that  life  and  im- 
mortality are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  and 
tiiat  the  future  state  of  man  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Here 
again  the  illiterate  has  only  to  use  his  common 
sense  in  order  to  decide  which  opinion  is  most 
consonant  with  what  both  parties  acknowledge  to 
be  an  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
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7.  All  christitn^  agree  that  sinners  are  justly 
charged  with,  and  made  accountable  £6r,  all  the 
iniquities  of  their  hearts  and  lives;  that  thejr 
ought  to  repent  of  every  transgression,  and  will 
certainly  be  punished  if  they  continue  impenitent : 
yet  they  greatly  differ  in  their  ideas  of  the  state  in 
which  man  is  bom,  of  the  way  in  which  he  be- 
comes a  sinner,  and  respectii^  his  abili^  to  act 
r^ht.  On  these  disputed  points  the  unlearned 
christian  may  decide  for  himself,  by  a  due  atten- 
tion  to  those  things  in  which  all  parties  agree. 
Common  sense  will  suggest  to  him  the  impoa»bi* 
lity  of  sinners  being  charged,  by  a  righteous  God, 
with  criminality,  and  rendered  accountable  for 
what  they  were  subjected  to,  independent  of  their 
own  choice,  for  what  they  could  not  possibly  avoid, 
or  for  omitting  what  they  had  no  ability  to  per* 
form.  There  can  be  no  room  for  a  man  to  re* 
pent  of  any  thing  but  what  is  pnq)eriy  hia  own  act 
and  deed ;  nor  can  impenitence  be  a  crime  in  those 
who  have  not  power  to  repent.  The  necessity  of 
repentance,  which  all  admit  to  be  an  essential 
branch  of  christian  doctrine,  proves  that  man  has 
power  to  act  right. 

8.  Though  all  the  professors  of  the  gospel  admit 
that  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  Christianity,  many  of  them  say  that 
man  has  not  power  to  believe ;  yet  they  admit  that 
those  who  do  not  believe  will  be  damned.  This 
mistake  may  be  detected  and  rectified  by  a  steady 
adlierence  to  what  tliemsclvcs  confess  to  be  a  fun* 
dameiitul  of  the  christian  religion.     If  men  cannot 
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become  christians  without  faith,  and  they  have  not 
power  to  believe,  it  follows  that  they  have  not 
power  to  become  christians ;  and  it  must  be  obvi« 
ous  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  punish  men  for  not  being  what  they 
have  not  the  power  to  become.  If,  as  such  per- 
sons contend,  unbelief  be  a  damning  sin,  fidth 
must  be  a  jn^actical  duty. 

9^  It  seems  to  be  a  very  common  mistake,  that 
men  are  justified  and  saved  by  &ith  alone.  This 
mistake  may  be  detected  by  what  all  christians  ad- 
mit to  be  an  essential  truth,  i.  e.  that  without  ho- 
liness of  heart  and  life,  men  cannot  be  finally 
saved;  for  it  must  strike  every  man  of  common 
sense,  that  if  a  holy  life  be  necessary  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  eternal  salvation,  then  sinners  are  not  saved 
by  iaith  only,  and  that  faith,  to  be  saving,  must,  as 
James  taught,  be  accompanied  by  good  works. 
If  christians  would  but  exercise  common  sense  on 
what  they  all  admit  to  be  a  leading  truth  of  the 
gospel,  i.  e.  the  necessity  of  holiness  of  heart  and 
life,  they  might  see  the  fallacy  of  resting  their 
whole  salvation  on  faith  alone. 

10.  Serious  persons  have  often  had  their  minds 
peq>iexed,  and  their  peace  disturbed,  by  the  doc- 
trines of  partial  election  and  arbitrary  reprobation ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  such  doctrines  may  be  detected 
by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  what  all  christians 
must  admit  to  be  an  essential  part  of  revealed 
truth,  i.  e.  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
that  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works.     Common  sense  teaches  that  if  the  Al- 
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mighty  chuse  a  part  of  manlund  to  be  the  objects 
of  his  special  favours,  without  any  regard  to  their 
character,  and  reject  others  in  the  same  arbitrary 
way,  he  is  evidendy  a  partial  being,  a  respecter  of 
persons,  and  does  not  render  to  every  num  ac- 
cording to  his  works.  If  the  divine  impartially, 
which  all  profess  to  admit,  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
every  notion  of  God's  partial  &vour  to  some,  and 
his  arbitrary  rejection  of  others,  must  be  renounc- 
ed ;  and  the  rational  idea,  that  he  af^roves  or  dis- 
aiq;>roves  of  men  according  to  their  real  character, 
and  deals  with  diem  according  to  their  moral  state, 
fully  admitted. 

The  preceding  observaUons  are  intended  to 
show  the  unlearned  reader  the  use  he  may  make 
of  what  all  parties  of  christians  admit  to  be  essen- 
tial truths  of  revelation,  in  judging  for  himself  on 
those  points  in  which  they  differ;  and  that  common 
sense,  freely  exercised  on  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity,  will  lead  to  a  detection  of  the  most 
material  errors  in  religion.   ' 

Prop.  III.  There  seems  no  way  to  effect  a  com- 
plete reformation  qf  faith  and  practice  among 
christians^  but  by  returning  to  first  principles ; 
nor  any  way  of  terminating  religious  contro* 
versyy  but  by  bringing  every  subject  to  that  test. 

On  the  meaning  of  particular  words  and  phrases 
a  complete  agreement  is  not  probable.  In  ex- 
plaining particular  passages  of  scripture,  christians 
will  continue  to  differ.     It  is  only  in  the  first  prin- 
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cipki  of  religion^  as  we  have  defined  them,  diey 
aocoixL  This^  then,  is  the  only  common 
ground  on  which  contending  parties  can  meet. 
Until  they  can  agree  to  bring  the  points  on 
which  they  differ  to  the  test  of  those  leading 
doctrines  of  truth  in  which  they  agree,  and  de- 
tennine  to  retain  or  reject  their  present  notions 
as  conmum  sense  points  out  their  consonance 
or  dissonance  with  those  undoubted  truths  of 
revdation,  their  diffn'ences  will  continue.  Un* 
til  religion  be  reformed,  not  by  human  autho* 
rtty,  by  the  standard  of  tradition,  or  according 
to  the  opinions  and  maxims  of  a  preponderating 
party,  but  by  a*  general,  uniform,  and  practical 
adherence  to  first  principles,  reformation  will  be 
incomplete* 

Prop.  IV.  fFbatever  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principks  of  Christianity  must  be  fake;  vjJbat" 
ever  harmonizes  vrith  those  principks  is  likefy 
to  he  true. 

As  the  first  principles  are  the  ground  of  the 
whole  christian  system,  it  is  impossible  the  sys«? 
Itm  at  lai^  should  contain  any  thing  dissonant 
lo  those  principles;  and,  though  certain  senti- 
ments may  be  doubtful,  for  want  of  full  evi- 
dence,  if  they  agree  with  the  fundamental  parts 
of  christian  truth,  it  is  probable  they  are  true* 
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Prop.  V.  Tie  sense  of  figuratvoe  terms^  dmhiga^ 
aus  phrases  i  and  difficult  passages  of  scripture^ 
must  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Christians  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
building  doctrines  upon  figurative,  ambiguous, 
and  difficult  passages  of  scripture ;  but  such  pas- 
sages ought  to  be  explained  agreeably  to  the  plain 
acknowledged  and  positive  declarations  of  truth, 
and  what  are  unequivocally  the  leadihg  doctrines 
of  the  gospel;  consequently,  independent  of  such 
explanation,  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
decisive  proof.  From  the  negl6ct'  of  this  rule, 
many  mistakes,  and  much '  confusion,  have 
arisen  among  christians;  nor  can  these  evils  be 
avoided  but  by  a  steady  adherence  to  first  prin- 
ciples; for  difierent  persons  will  unavoidably 
reason  difierently  when  what  is  figurative  and 
ambiguous  is  taken  as  the  ground  of  reasoning 
and  argument.  On  the  leading  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  all  parties  assent,  let  the  un- 
learned christian  take  his  stand,  and  resolve  to 
admit  no  sentiment,  founded  on  figurative,  am- 
biguous, and  difficult  passages,  any  further  .than 
it  agrees  with  those  truths.  This  will  preserve 
liim  from  many  mistakes. 

Prop.  VI.  Inferences  deducible  from  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity  ^  are  to  be  preferred  to 
conclusions  founded  on  figurative  expressions ^ 
and  detached  passages  of  scripture. 
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i'  £very  branch  oi  religious  knowledge  is.  de- 
airable,'  every  part  of  truth  important,  but  all  we 
can  know,  on  certain  points,  is  attained,  by  rea- 
soning, and  is  only  supported  by  inference. 
What  is  made  out  ^  by  inferential  reasoning  is 
more  or  less  certain,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  pi^emisesv  and  the .  agreement .  of  the  conclu*- 
sions  with  them.  No  premises  can  be  more  in- 
dubitable ^than  iirst  principles.  Inferences  fairly 
deduced  from  them. have  strong  moral  evidence 
o£  certainQr.  Figurative  and  detached  passages 
are  not  to^  be  V  compared,  as  premises  to  reason 
fit>m,  with  first  principles.  Considered  by 
.themsfelveSy' their  import  will  remain  dubious: 
cmisequently  conclusions  made  from  them  must 
be  very  uncertain.  Let  plain  christians  judge 
Sot  :themselves,.  in  every  instance, .  whether  the 
leasoniBg  they  hear .  used  to  support  any  par- 
Ucular  re^gious  opinion,  be. founded  on  first 
principles,  or  on  what  is  figurative  and  de- 
tached. 

Prop.  VII.  Tbc  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel f 
vjlncb  all  christians  admits  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  grounds  of  christian  union. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  christians  will  soon 
be  agreed  in  all  their  opinions,  or  in  the  adoption 
of  the  same  external  modes  of  worship:  but 
ought  they  on  this  account  to  continue  disunited 
and  at  variance  ?  Certainly  not.  To  the  first 
principles  of  religion  they  should  adhere,  as  a 
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commoa  gromid  of  union,  and  consent  to  abide 
by  them  in  all  their  proceedings  in  the  worship 
of  God»  None  ought  to  be  excluded  from  may 
of  the  privileges  of  Christianity  who  believe  the 
leading  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  act  coosis- 
tendy  with  that  belie£  There  seems  no  way  «f 
healing  the  breaches  which  exist  in  the  churcht 
and  of  bringing  christians  to  unity  in  one  bro* 
therhood,  to  walk  together  in  love,  but  by  in* 
ducing  them  to  return  and  steadily  adhere  to 
the  first  principles  of  their  relipon.  The  un* 
learned  christian  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
of  acting  wrong,  in  receiving  as  his  christiaa 
brethren,  all  who  worship  the  one  God,  beUere 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  imitate  his  exam^ 

pic* 

It  is  presumed  enough  is  said  to  convince  the 
impartial  reader  of  the  necessity  and  utility  cf 
adhering  to  first  principles.  To  his  aeriouB 
consideration  it  is  submitted. 


SEARCH  AFTER  TRUTH, 


Buva 


A  Dialogue  between  Criton  and  Fhila, 

BY  R.  BRADBURN. 

To  Professors  of  Christianity  in  General. 

Men  and  Brethren^ 

Thovgji  a  large  prefiu^e  to  a  small  book  is 
considerecl  prqposterous,  fti  a  short  one  is  in 
some  degree  necessary,  and,  in  general,  well  re* 
oeived.  With  this  in  view,  I  shall  briefly  intro- 
duce the  fi^owing  pamphlet  to  your  notice. 

For  the  most  part  of  my  life,  I  have  held  the 
doctrines  professed,  by  what  are  caHed  ortho- 
dox christians,  and  much  in  the  same  manner, 
that  is,  without  examination.  But  when  I 
came  to  reflect  upcm  them,  and  to  search  the 
scriptures  impartially,  for  such  doctrines  as 
three  pereons  in  the  godhead,  a  trinity  in 
unity,  and  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  could 
find  no  such  words,  nor  any  phrases  analogous 
to  them.  But  what  fully  convinced  me  of  the 
errooeousness  of  those  sentiments,  was  Mr. 
Wright's  Jinti'Satis/actionistf  a  work  that  can- 
not be  too  highly  valued.  That  I  might  put 
my  opinions  to  the  strictest  investigation,  I 
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wrote  the  following  dialogue,  in  which  I  have 
adopted  many  of  Mr.  Wright's  arguments,  and 
sometimes  in  the  author's  own  words.  But  as 
it  was  written  without  any  intention  of  publica- 
tion, there  are  no  quotations  marked. 

Let  not  any  be  too  hasty  in  blaming  me  for 
changing  my  sentiments :  before  thejr  censure, 
let  them  examine. 

Nottingham,  October  21,  1808. 


Criton.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  friend  Philo ; 
we  have  frequently  talked  of  tiie  principles'  ge- 
nerally  received  in  the  christian  world.  I  could 
wish  us  now  to  examine,  by  the  standard  of  rea- 
son, how  far  these  principles  agree  with  the 
scriptures  in  general,  and  widi  the  gospel  of  Je- 
sus Christ  in  particular. 

Pbilo.  So  far,  Criton,  from  objecting  to  what 
you  propose,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportuniQr,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  reason  away  the  plain  meaning 
of  scripture,  but  make  it  agree,  and  harmonize 
with  itself. 

Criton.  When  I  speak  of  using  reason,  in 
judging  of  scripture,  I  mean  no  more  than  what 
you  have  said,  to  make  it  harmonize,  and  agree 
with  itself,  in  opposition  to  a  false  method, 
adopted  by  somd,  of  selecting  here  and  there  a 
particular  passage,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
its  connection.  There  are  two  opinions  •  very 
prevalent,  though*  both  erroneous :  the  one  ^- 
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dares  h'fifnan  reasen  ta  be  a.^suffident  guide,-  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  revelation ;  and  the  otber  maintains 
diat  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but 
^t  all  must  depend  upon  inspiration.  The 
one  makes  man  a  God  unto  himself ;  and  the 
other  makes  him  only  a  machine  in  the  hands  cX 
God.  The  Almighty  requiring,  us  to  believe  in 
%  revelation,  not  manifested  unto  us,  and  yet 
binding  upon  us,  is  a  powerful  argument,  to 
show  the  necessity  we  are  under  to  use  our  rea- 
son, in  matters  of  religion :  for,  if  we  have  no 
criteria  by  which  we  may  judge  of  revelation, 
we  are  then  liable  to  be  deceived;  and  if  we 
have,  how  are  we  to  use  them,  but  .by  trying, 
comparingr  and  proving  ?  The  best  judge  of  the 
matterf'  that  ever  was  upon  earth,  said  to  those 
who  heard  him.  Search  the  scriptures^  for  tbey 
testify  of  me.  Now  we .  know,  that  searching 
implies  more  than  mere  reading,  and  means  a  di- 
ligent, earnest,  and  studious  examination.  The 
apostle  Paul  highly  commended  the  Bereans  for 
searching  the  scriptures,  to  know  whether  those 
thiilgs  ^kich.  he  taught  were  agreeable  thereun- 
to  or  not. 

Pbilo.  So  far  we  are  agreed :  but  you  told  me» 
the  last  time  we  were  together,  that  you  had  al* 
tered  your:  religious  opinions,  and  wondered 
that  you  had  remained  so  many  years  in  error 
and  Ignorance,  as  you  expressed  it,  of  the 
truth.     Now,  for  my  part,  I  hold  the  same  doc- 


trines  I  always  did,  and  never  doubled  the  tntlh 
of  them. 

Criton.  It  is  a  maxim  I  have  somewhere  seen, 
that  what  a  man  never  doubted  of,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  believe  in ;  that  is,  those  principles  he 
never  called  in  question,  he  never  examined, 
and,  consequently,  what  he  calls  a  belief  in 
them,  is  nothing  xnxxct  than  a  bare  assent  of  the 
will,  without  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  If 
such  a  man's  creed  be  true,  it  is  so  to  him  bf 
mere  accident. 

One  great  means  which  produced  a  change  in 
my  religious  sentiments,  was  the  examination  of 
those  I  had  been  taught,  and  always  considered 
as  infidlible.  Now,  I  would  have  you  to  make 
trial  of  the  same  method,  and  if  it  be  agreeable^ 
you  may  do  this  by  way  of  controversy ;  and 
I  will  give  you  what  assistance  I  can,  by  be* 
coming  your  opponent. 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  pray  let  me  know 
what  is  your  belief  concerning  God  ? 

Pbilo.  Your  proposal,  my  friend,  is  very 
agreeable,  and  I  promise  you,  to  state  my  opi- 
nions fidrly,  and  to  hear  your  objectistfs  can* 
didly. 

My  sentiments  of  the  Deity  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  christian  world. 
I  believe  there  are  three  eternal,  self>existent 
beings,  united  in  one  god-head,  having  all  the 
same  perfections  and  attributes;  the  one  called 
God  the  Father,  the  other  God  the  Son,  and  the 
other  God  the  Hdiy  Ghost;  and  yet  these  threcy 
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(leing  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  make  but  one  Go4. 
'  I  own  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comprehend  how 
such  things  can  be ;  because  three,  so  united  as 
to  become  one,  is  a  mystery,  which,  though 
made  an  object  of  our  faith,  does  not  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  reason  to  define. 

Critan.  If  the  proper  use  of  language  is  to 
convey  our  ideas  one  to  another,  what  idea  do 
jrou  convey  of  the  self-existent  Jehovah,  when 
you  say,  there  are  three  eternal,  self- existent 
beings  I  As  the  first,  and  greatest  conception 
we  have  of  God,  is  his  self-existence,  when  you 
nffirm  there  are  three  such  beings,  do  you  not 
convey  the  idea  that  there  are  three  Gods? 
But  you  endeavour  to  do  away  this  charge 
t^  an  absurd  contradiction ;  that  is,  by  saying 
that  three  are  not  three,  but  one ;  and  then  at- 
tempt to  define  this  absurdity,  with  these  unin« 
telligible  words,  a  Trinity  in  unity ;  and,  lastly, 
you  call  this  contradictory  doctrine  a  mystery, 
which,  though  you  cannot  comprehend,  yet  you 
must  believe,  because  it  is  made  an  object  of 
your  faith.  But  pray,  by  what  authority  was 
the  doctrine. of  three  Gods  in  one  made  an  ob- 
ject of  iaith?  Why,  by  the  same  authority 
that  deified  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  instituted  the 
worship  of  saints  and  angels;  by  the  same 
authority  that  made  it  an  object  of  faith,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  quantity  of  wine,  after  a  set  form  of 
words  had  been  pronounced  over  it  by  a  priest, 
was  converted  into  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  that 
a  little   p^te   was   transformed  into  his   real 
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body;  and  these  were  the  sentiments  received 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  christian  worlds  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation.  What  a  pity  that 
those  brave  men  who  effected  that  reformation, 
and  swept  away  part  of  these  errors,  did  not  do 
away  the  whole.  I  have  read  some  trinitarian 
writers,  who  seem  fond  of  making  witty  para- 
doxes  upon  what  they  call  the  Godhead  of 
Christ.  When  he,  say  they,  was  an  infant  in 
the  manger,  he  was  the  ancient  of  days.  When 
his  mother  held  him  by  the  arms,  to  keep  him 
from  falling,  he  supported  the  universe  upon  his 
shoulders.  And  when  he  was  destitute  of  all 
things,  he  was  then  Lord  of  alK 

<<  This  infant  19  the  mighty  Lord, 
Come  to  be  suckl'd  and  ador'd." 

I  have  read  of  a  church  in  Italy,  where  the  al- 
tar-piece represented  an  old  man,  a  boy,  and  a 
dove :  over  them  was  written.  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  and  underneath,  these  three  are 
one.  But  let  us  examine  upon  what  ground 
your  plurality  of  Gods  stands,  as  it  respects 
plain  declarations  of  scripture.  And  is  not  the 
asserting  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one  a 
manilest  breach  of  the  first  commandment. 
Thou  shcUt  have  none  other  Gods  but  me!  Moses 
said  to  Israel,  Unto  thee  it  was  showed^  that  thou 
mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  Oodj  tfyerie  is 
none  else  besides  him.  See  noxif  that  /,  evenly  am 
hey  and  there  is  no  God  with  me.  Deut.  vi.  4, 
xxzii  39.    Is  there  any  God  besides  me?    Isa. 
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xlv.  5,  When  one  of  the  rulers  asked  Jesus, 
ivhich  was  the  first  and  great  commandment,  he 
answered,  in  the  words  of  Moses,  Hear!  O 
Israel^  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord;  the  ruler 
replied,  thou  hast  answered  rights  for  there  is 
one  God^  and  there  is  none  other  but  he.  This 
plain  unequivocal  language  runs  through  the 
whole  scripture.  Upon  what  then  do  you 
found  your  doctrine  of  thfee  Gods  in  one  ? 

FJbiio.  Surely  you  know  better  than  to  think 
that  1  believe  in  a  plurality  of  Gods.  What  I 
say  is,  that  there  are  three  divine  beings  united 
in  one  Godhead ;  but  if  I  give  you  an  epitome 
of  my  creed,  respecting  man's  redemption,  it 
may  answer  the  double  purpose  of  stating  my 
sentiments  and  proving  them.  I  believe,  when 
man,  by  his  disobedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, committed  sin,  and  brought  evil  into  the 
world,  God  was  provoked  to  wrath  against  him. 
Divine  justice  must  be  satisfied,  or  the  sinner 
suffer  eternally.  The  holiness  and  dignity  of 
God  would  have  been  liable  to  impeachment, 
had  the  offender  been  set  free,  without  an 
atonement.  Man  was  thus  situated  with  respect 
to  his  Creator,  when  God  the  Son,  out  of  pure 
benevolencCi  proposed,  in  order  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  Father,  and  satisfy  his  justice,  to 
suffer  all  the  pain  and  sorrow  due  to  man  for 
his  disobedience,  and  become  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  God  the  father ; 
and  thus,  mercy  and  justice  met  together  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  sin,  being  an 
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infinite  offence,  because  committed  against  an 
infinite  being,  required  an  infinite  satisfaction ; 
therefore,  Jesus  Christ  alone,  who  was  of  him- 
self infinite,  could  appease  the  wrath  of  Grod, 
and  satisfy  his  justice. 

Criton.  With  what  difficulty  are  our  preju- 
dices removed !  How  hardly  are  we  persuaded 
to  part  with  an  opinion  that  has  been  nourished 
and  brought  up  with  ns,  though  it  be  ever  so 
absurd!  I  thought  sufiicient  proof  had  been  ad- 
vanced  from  scripture,  to  do  away  the  doctrine 
of  divinities,  of  Gods  many,  and  Lords  many. 
However,  the  contents  of  your  creed  are  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  that  they  deserve  a  very  parti- 
cular  examination. 

You  say,  that  God  was  incensed  to  wrath 
against  man  for  his  disobedience,  and  that,  had 
not  justice  been  satisfied  by  an  atonement,  he 
must  have  been  eternally  miserable ;  but  I  can- 
not find  any  thing  of  this  in  the  Bible.  I  there 
read  that  God  is  love,  that  he  is  good  and  mer- 
ciful, and  that  he  is  unchangeable :  he  says,  / 
am  Gody  I  change  not^  and  with  him  there  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  But 
if  ever  he  became  wrathful  and  vindictive,  he 
must  have  undergone  a  change ;  and  if  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  were  meritorious,  and  took 
away  that  wrath,  there  was  then  another  change 
in  the  unchangeable  Jehovah.  That  God  Is  mer- 
ciful  to  all  his  creatures,  without  requiring  any 
vicarious  sacrifice  to  make  him  so,  is  clearly  set 
forth  throughout  the  whole  scriptures.     I  will 
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only  recite  -a  ffew  passages,  out  of  a  multitude. 
And  ike  Lord  passed  by  btforehim^  arid  proclaimed^ 
the  Lord  Oodj  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffer^ 
ingj  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth;  keeping 
inercy  for  thousands yjbr giving  iniquity y  transgress 
sioHf  and  sin.      Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.     The  Lord 
fky  God  is  a  mercijul  God;  he  wUl  not  forsake 
thee^  neither  destroy  thee.    Deut.  iv*  31.     Come 
nowy  and  let  us  reason  together ^  saith  the  Lord, 
though  your  ^ins  be  as  scarlet y  they  shall  be  white 
as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson j  they 
shall  be  as  wool.  Isa.  i.  18.     Have  I  any  pleasure 
iti  ally  thai  the  wicked  should  dicy  saith  the  Lord 
Gody  and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his  ways 
and   Hue?    Ezek.  xviii.  23.     To  the  Lord  our 
God  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses y  though  we 
have  rebelled  against  him.  Dan.  ix.  9.     Remem- 
her  not  the  sins  of  my  youthy  nor  my  transgres- 
sions ;  according  to  thy  mercy y  remember  thou  mCy 
for  thy  goodness  sakCy  0  Lord!    Psal.  xxv.  7. 
To  say  that  the  sin  of  a  finite  creature  is  an 
infinite  ofTence^  because  committed  against  an 
infinite  being,  is  to  transfer  the  dignity  of  the 
offended  to  the  offender y  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  is  an  offender.     But  to  talk  of  an  in. 
finite  atonement,   to  say  that  a  divine  being, 
eternal,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient,  could  be 
crucified  and  slain,  to  appease  the  wnith  of  ano- 
tfaer  divine  being,  is  the  greatest  of  all  absurdi- 
ties ;  such  a  sacrifice  is,  in  the  very  nature  of 
thkigs,  an  utter  impossibility;  besides,  if  the 
scoond  divine  being  ia  the  trinity  possessed  all 
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the  attributes  of  the  first,  the  justice  of  God 
the  Son  required  an  equal  atonement  with  the 
justice  of  God  the  Father ;  and  what  other  di- 
vine being  made  satisfaction  to  bis  justice  ? 

Pbilo.  I  own,  Criton,  that  your  arguments 
seem  verj'  plausible ;  but  pray,  how  do  you  un- 
derstand  such  scriptures  as  these  ?  Surely  he 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows; 
yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  Gody 
and  afflicted;  but  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans* 
gressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquitiesy  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him^  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  was  numbered  with 
the  transgressors ;  and  he  bare  the  sins  of  many. 
Isa.  liii.  4,  5,  6,  12.  We  are  said  to  be 
bought  with  a  price.  1  Cor,  vii.  23.  To  be  re- 
deemed.  ffTio  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.  Titus  ii.  14.  Do 
not  these  and  such  like  passages  speak  in  plain 
terms  of  Christ's  suffering  upon  the  account  of 
sin,  and  his  making  atonement  for  the  guilty  ? 

Criton.  Upon  fair  examination,  Philo,  you 
will  find  they  have  not  any  such  meaning,  nor 
is  it  possible  they  should.  The  prophet  repre- 
sents the  Jews  saying,  we  did  esteem  him  smit- 
ten of  God  ;  some  read,  we  thought  him  judici- 
ally smitten.  This  was  the  case  when  Christ 
was  crucified :  they  said  he  suffered  as  a  sinful 
blaspbtmer^  in  that  he  said  he  was  the  Messiah, 
the  son  of  God.  But  instead  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  being  the  effects  of  divine 
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justice y  they  were  procured  by  the  most  intquu 
tons  proceedings  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
Jews.  Pilate  strove  more  than  once  to  release 
him,  because  he  found  no  fault  in  him;  and  yet 
they  persisted  in  having  him  crucified.  Peter, 
in  his  sermon  to  the  Jews,  says,  hear  these 
words !  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  a  man  approved  of 
God  among  you^  by  miracles^  and  wonders^  and 
signs  ;  ye  have  taken^  andy  by  wicked  hands,  have 
crucified  and  slain.  Acts  ii«  22.  23.  And  Stephen 
tells  them,  that  fhey  had  been  the  betrayers  and 
murderers  of  the  just  one.  Acts  vii.  52,  How 
horrible  is  the  language  that  represents  the  suf- 
ferings  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  innocent 
Jesus  by  his  enemies,  as  trifling,  nay,  as  no- 
thing, compared  with  that  anguish  with  which 
his  righteous  soul  was  afflicted  by  God  his  hea- 
venly Father,  when  he  poured  out  his  wrath 
upon  him,  because  he  undertook  to  reconcile 
him  to  a  sinful  world.  Such  expressions,  as 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all, 
and  he  bare  the  sins  of  many,  are  Jewish  forms 
of  speech,  and  must  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense  in  one  part  of  scripture  as  another.  The 
priests  were  said  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  no  one  ever  understood  that  the 
crimes  of  the  congregation  were  imputed  to 
them,  and  the  punishment  due  to  those  crimes 
inflicted  upon  them :  the  scape  goat  was  to  bear 
away  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  was  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Israd,  and  the  house  of  Judah.  Ezek.  iv.     The 
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scripture  never  speaks  of  Christ  reconciling  Qod 
to  the  world ;  but  of  God  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  by  Jesus  Christ,    We  are  said  to  be 
bought  with  a  price ;  but  such  like  words  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  new. 
Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord^  is  not  be  thy  fa- 
tber,  that  bath  bought  thee?     Deut.  xxxii.  6. 
The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel, 
and  be  sold  them.    Judg.  iii.  8.  and  Psal.  xliv. 
12,     Such  language  cannot,  with  the  least  pro- 
priety,  be  taken  literally ;  for  if  I  am  the  pur- 
chase  of  Christ's  blood,  and  am  asked  who  sold 
me?  I   can  only  answer,  God  Almighty;    and 
for  whom  was  I  purchased  ?    I  could  only  say, 
for  God  Almighty :  and  this  involves  in  it  such 
en  absurdity,  as  no  logic  is  capable  of  removing. 
Christ  is  said  to  have  redeemed  us  with  his 
blood,  because  his  death  was  the  confirmation  of 
his  testimony;  and  he  sealed  the  truths,  which 
he  had  tau^t,  with  his  blood;  and  God  con- 
firmed those  truths,  by  raising  him  fi*om  the 
dead. 

The  gospel  offers  salvation  freely,  without 
{M-ice.  But  if  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
purchased  salvation  for  us,  what  room  is  there 
for  forgiveness?  We  are  not,  in  this  case, 
saved  by  grace^  but  by  merit.  The  whole  mi- 
nistry  of  Jesus  Christ  sets  forth  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God,  in  forgiving  and  receiving 
the  humble  and  penitent  sinner.  In  the  parable 
of  the  two  debtors,  he  does  not  represent  the 
creditor  requiring  a  surety  to  pay  debts,  but, 
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because  they  have  nothing  to  pay  with,  he  freely 
foi^ves  them  both.  Luke  vii.  41,  42.  And  in 
that  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  faHier  is  not  said  to 
require  an  atonenent  for  his  son's  past  trans- 
gressions, but  to  receive  him  gladly,  upon  his 
return  and  submission.  What  representation 
can  be  more  expressive  of  the  benign  character 
of  Jehovah,  than  that  given  by  the  Messiah,  in 
die  vii.  of  Matthew.  If  any  of  you  being  afa* 
tber^  have  a  son^  who  shall  ask  breads  will  you 
tantalize  him  by  offering  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he 
should  ask  a  fish  ^  v)ould  you  give  him  a  serpent  ? 
Oh,  no!  human  nature  recoils  at  such  ideas. 
If  ye  tben^  being  evilj  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
$mto  your  children ;  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven^  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him  ? 

Had  the  death  of  Christ  been  a  vicarious  sac* 
rifice,  and  man's  salvation  depended  upon  his 
belief  in  such  a  doctrine,  surely  our  Lord 
would  have  directed  his  disciples  toppreach  such 
essential  truths ;  but  neither  before,  nw  after 
his  resurrection,  did  he  give  them  such  instruc-^ 
tions.  When  Jesus  informed  his  disciples  that 
he  was  to  suffer,  and  be  put  to  death,  they  were 
sorrowful,  and  much  grieved.  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  he  would  have  told 
them  that  his  death  was  necessary  for  man's 
salvation ;  and  that  his  sufferings  were  to  be  the 
price  of  their  redemption,  if  they  really  were  so, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  sorrow  ?  And  is 
not  hia  total  silence  upon  the  subject,  a  strong 
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argument  against  the  doctrine  ?  In  all  the  dis- 
courses of  the  apostles,  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
this  doctrine  is  no  where  advanced.  Is  not  this 
a  proof  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  gospel  they, 
preached  ?  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  evident, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  owes  its  rise  to  a 
personification  of  the  divine  attributes ;  and  that 
of  the  atonement,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  folly 
of  attributing  human  passions  and  firailties  to 
the  all-perfect  Jehovah;  and  next,  to  a  literal 
interpretation  of  some  figurative  passages  in 
scripture. 

Philo.  If  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  not  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  how  are 
we  delivered  from  the  curse  and  condemnation 
of  the  law?  The  law  demands  rigid  justice, 
and  is  a  stranger  to  mercy.  No  man,  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  was  found  able  to  fulfil  its  de- 
mands ;  nor  do  I  conceive  the  law  to  have  been 
given  with  an  intention  to  have  been  fulfilled : 
it  is  a  transcript  of  the  divine  mind ;  a  manifes- 
tation of  his  eternal  perfections ;  that  by  show- 
ing man  the  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  he 
might  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  his  distance  from 
God,  and  his  incapability  of  approaching  to  him. 
And  thus  it  pointed  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  would 
fulfil  its  precepts,  and  bear  its  penalties,  as  his 
substitute.  The  apostle  calls  it  our  schoolmas- 
ter to  bring  us  to  Christ. 

Criton.  That  the  law  of  God  is  viewed  in  this 
light,  by  all  who  hold  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  I  allow ;  but  surely  it  is  a  most  danger- 
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ous  view  of  it.  A  law  given  to  those  who  can- 
not  obey  it,  is  neither  wise  nor  good ;  and  to 
punish  them  for  a  breach  of  it,  must  be  both 
unjust  and  cruel.  Jehovah,  who  is  both  wise 
and  good,  could  never  be  the  author  of  such  a 
law.  The  apostle  tells  the  converts  at  Rome, 
that  what  the  law  says,  it  says  to  them  who  are 
under  the  law;  but  asserts,  that  the  Gentiles 
had  not  the  law.  Rom.  ii.  14.  and  iii.  19.  It 
follows,  that  if  Christ  bore  any  curse  for  those 
who  violated  the  law,  it  was  for  the  Jews  only ; 
for  the  Gentiles,  who  had  not  the  law,  could  not 
incur  its  penalties.  But  how  does  it  appear 
that  the  law  was  a  stranger  to  mercy,  when  it 
says,  that  God  will  show  mercy  unto  thousands 
of  generations,  of  those  who  love  him,  and  keep 
his  commandments?  The  law,  in  denouncing 
judgments  upon  those  who  transgress  its  com- 
mands,  did  no  more,  than  the  gospel  does 
upon  those  who  will  not  obey  its  precepts. 
The  law  which  the  apostle  wrote  most  about, 
was  the  ceremonial  law,  the  law  of  circumci- 
sion, and  other  rituals ;  and  being  under  subjec- 
tion to  these,  he  calls  being  under  a  yoke  of 
bondage.  Gal.  v.  1.  The  Jews  were  of  neces- 
sity under  this  law,  until  Christ  came,  but  it 
was  altogether  done  away  by  the  gospel. 

Pbilo.  Indeed,  Criton,  your  arguments  are  so 
agreeable,  both  to  scripture  and  reason,  that  I 
must .  do  violence  to  my  understanding,  not  to 
be  convinced  by  them.  But  pray,  in  what  does 
the  ^gniQr  of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
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sist,  and  what  came  he  into  the  world  to  per« 
form  ? 

Critan.   Our  Lord  declares  his  own  person 
and  character;    he  says,    This  is  life  eternal^ 
that  they  might  kncnv  thecy   the  only  true  God^ 
and  Jesus   Christy  whom  thou  hast  sentl     John 
xvii,    3,     /  can  of  mine   own  self  do  nothings 
as  I  heary  I  judgCy  and  my  judgment   is  jiisty 
because  I  seek  not  mine  own  willy  but  the  wHl  qf 
the  Father  which  sent  me.    v.  30,     He  applied  the 
words  of  the  prophet  to  himself,    Isa.  xlii.  6,  7« 
The  spirit  of  tlie  Lordy  said  he,  is  upon  me,  6e- 
cause  he  hath  cmointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-heart- 
ed;  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captwesy  and  reco* 
vering  qf  sight  to  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  qf 
the  Lord.    This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears.    Luke  iv.  18»  19,  21.     He  came  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying,  the 
time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand,  repent  ye  and  believe  the  gospel.     It  is 
true,  he  says,  I  and  my  Father  are  one,  but  he 
sufficiently  explains  himself,  when  he  prays  that 
his  disciples  may  be  one  with  him  and  his  Father, 
even  as  they  are  one,      John-xvii.   11.      The 
apostle  writes  to  the  Hebrews,  Chap.  ii.    That  it 
became  biniy   by  nv&om  are  all  thingSy  to  make 
the  captain  of  our  salvationy  in  all  respectSy  like 
unto  bis  brethren  ;  that  be  might  be  made  perfect 
through^  sufferings.     His  ministry,  his  miracleSi 
and,  above  all,  his  resurrection,  were  incontesti* 
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ble  proofk  of  his  being  the  true  Messiah,  that 
prophet  which  should  come  into  the  world,  like 
unto  Moses.  Zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
good  will  to  men,  were  displayed  through  all  his 
holy  ministrations.  He  taught  that  repentance^ 
faith,  and  a  holy  life,  were  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing pardon  for  our  sins,  and  acceptance  with 
God.  With  what  magnanimity  did  he  reprove 
the  vices  and  errors  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  i  With  what  commanding  evidence  did  he 
support  his  heavenly  Father's  honour  and  his  own 
character,  and  confute  his  adversaries!  And  with 
what  compassion  did  he  mourn  over  his  obstinate 
hearers,  and  grieve  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ! 
He  went  about  doing  good. 

Philo.  I  am  now  well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  that  you  advance,  nor  shall  I  be 
ashamed  to  profess  my  belief  in  them,  though  I 
know  that  such  a  profession  will  expose  me  to 
much  censure  from  my  old  acquaintance:  for 
how  largely  soever  different  persuasions  may 
talk  of  liberality  towards  one  another,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  sufficiently  bigotted,  to 
consider  the  unitarian  christians  so  heterodox,  as 
not  to  deserve  a  name  amongst  them.  But  would 
these  orthodox  professors  examine  their  princi- 
ples, as  you  have  done,  and  impartially  compare 
them  with  the  word  of  God,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
if  they  did  not,  in  justice  to  the  truth,  renounce 
them,  they  would  at  least  be  more  candid  to- 
wards those  who  differ  irpm  them  for  conscience 
sake. 
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Criton.  That  you  will  meet  with  opposition 
from  your  old  friends,  is  what  I  am  well  assured 
of ;  for  their  rulers,  ever  fearful  of  decreasing  in 
number,  if  they  discover  a  member  doubting  of 
the  truth  of  his  principles,  immediately  seek  to 
reclaim  his  wandering  thoughts,  by  assuring  him, 
that  such  doubt's  proceed  from  the  wicked  one, 
and  are  suggested  by  the  father  of  lies.  Nay, 
some  of  them  will  not  scruple  to  charge  you  with 
holding  principles  which  you  detest;  for  how 
many  are  there,  who  say,  that  the  whole  body  of 
unitarians  are  deists !  They  might  with  equal 
truth,  call  them  Mahometans.  Mr.  Penn,  in  a 
letter  to  Abp.  Tillotson,   says,  "  I  abhor  two 

*  principles  in  religion,  and  pity  them  that  own 

*  them:  the  first  is,  obedience  upon  authority, 
^  without  conviction;  and  the  other,  destroying 

*  them  that  differ  from  me,  for  God's  sake. 
<  Such  a  religion  is  without  judgment,  though 

*  not  without  teeth.*' 


Trinity  twin-sister  to  Transub- 

stantiation. 

_  • 

Caleb  Fleming  has  the  following  passage, 
in  his  "  Survey  of  the  Search  after  Souls,"  p. 
101: 

"  The  advantage  given  to  popery  by  the  tri- 
nitarian  opinion,  all  may  know  who  have  ever 
conversed  with  a  Romish  priest.     What  I  have 
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said  I  know  to  be  a  truth  from  my  own  expe- 
rience ;  for,  about  the  year  1727,  as  exactly, 
as  I  can  remember,  a  gentleman  of  genteel 
appearance  and  behaviour  made  an  attempt 
to  pervert  me  to  the  catholic  faiths  as  he  was 
pleased  to  call  it, — We  had  two  interviews, 
and  the  conversation  turned  on  several  of  the  dis-: 
tinguishing  tenets  of  that  superstition.  When 
we  came,  in  the  second  conference,  to  debate  on 
the  subject  of  transubstantiation^  the  gentleman,, 
after  saying  the  most  favourable  things  he  could 
be  able  to  say  of  that  strange  opinion,  asked  me 
what  were  my  objections  ?  I  told  him,  I  had  prin- 
cipally two, — transubstantiation  nvas  a  contradic- 
tion to  my  reason^  and  to  the  testimony  of  all  my 
senses.  He  smiled  and  said,  was  there  all  my 
strength  ? — I  told  him  if  I  was  baffled  there,  he 
might  be  sure  of  a  convert. — Then,  replies  he,  if 
you  are  ingenuous  and  sincere,  I  am  assured  of 
you.  And  I  do  now  confidently  affirm,  that  a 
fundamental  doctrine  which  you  hold,  even  as  a 
protestant,  is  equally  contradictory  to  reason  and 

sense. Could  he  convince  me  of  any  such 

tenet,  I  again  said,  he  might  be  assured,  I  was 
no  longer  a  protestant.     With   an  air  of  the 

utmost  confidence  he  opened, The  doctrine 

of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity ^  sir,  is  altogether  as  re- 
pugnant to  reason  and  to  all  your  senses,  as  tran- 
substantiation can  possibly  be. No  sooner  did 

I  show  him,  he  had  widely  missed  his  mark,  and 
greatly  mistaken  the  nature  of  my  creed,  but  he 
affiscted  to  be  beyond  measure  astonished !  and 
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although  he  had  before  made  me  some  advantage- 
ous offers,  if  I  would  embrace  popery^  he  now 
profe&sed  to  despair  of  making  any  good  impres- 
sion upon  me.  At  parting,  however,  he  was  so 
courteous,  as  to  assure  me,  he  would  pray  for 

me. 1  should  have  mentioned,  that  he  pre- 

tended  not  to  know,  there  were  any  protestants  in 
England,  so  extremely  heretical,  as  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity;  and  would  have  it  they 
could  not  be  denominated  believers  in  revelation; 
which  I  returned  upon  him,  as  an  instance  of 
great  ignorance ;  since  many  English  protestants 
of  eminence,  advocates  for  the  religion  of  Christ, 
have,  in  their  writings,  absolutely  disowned  the 
absurdity.  This  is  strictly  true  as  a  narrative  of 
fact;  and  a  method  of  perverting  protestants 
which  I  doubt  not  is  very  common." 

\^Montb.  Repos.'] 

THOUGHTS 

ON   THE 

UNITY  OF  GOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository. 

Sir,  Jan.  2,  1809. 

The  existence  of  God  appears  from  his  visi-^ 
ble  works ;  for,  as  there  can  be  no  effect  without 
a  cause,  and  the  material  universe  presents  no 
objects  to  our  senses  but  what  are  effects,  the 
whole  being  a  vast  combination  of  eflfects,  which 
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must  have  had  some  cause  distinct  from  what 
visibly  appears,  no  sufficient  visible  cause  being 
discoverable,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclu- 
sioHy  that  an  invisible  Being  exists,  who  is  the 
first  cause  of  all  things.  This  Being  must  be  in- 
telligent,  capable  of  design ;  for  in  every  part  of 
creation  evident  marks  of  design  appear,  and  in 
the  constitution  and  arrangement  of  the  whole, 
the  most  perfect  intelligence,  the  most  compre- 
hen^ve  design,  is  manifested.  This  Being  must 
be  powerful;  for  the  most  astonishing  power  is 
displayed  in  the  magnitude,  diversified  forms,  and 
wonderful  organization,  of  his  works;  i#the  re- 
gular and  efficient  laws  by  which  they  are  govern- 
ed,  the  vivifying  principle  which  animates  his 
creatures,  and  the  intelligence  communicated  to 
them.  This  Being  is  manifestly  good;  for  the 
communication  of  life  and  so  many  gifts  are  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  goodness :  benevolence  of  de- 
sign, and  beneficence  of  conduct,  appear  through- 
out the  creation. 

One  divine  Being,  possessed  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, power,  and  goodness,  must  be  capable  of 
producing  every  thing  that  appears  in  the  visible 
universe :  only  one  such  Being  need  be  suppos* 
ed  to  exist,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  whole 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  it  is  irrational  to  sup- 
pose more  causes  than  are  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  account  for  every  thing  we  perceive.  The  sup- 
position of  more  than  one  such  infinite  person  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  it  is  useless  and  irrational. 
It  is  useless ;  for  a  multitude  of  such  ^rson^ 

2E 
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could  effect  no  more  than  one,  as  every  thing  that 
is  possible  can  be  done  by  one  that  is  infinite. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  absolutely  infinite  person ;  for  infinity 
must  comprehend  every  divine  attribute  in  the 
utmost  perfection ;  consequendy,  a  plurality  of 
such  persons  could  possess  no  more  perfections 
than  what  are  possessed  by  one  such  individual 
person,  nor  be  capable  of  any  operation,  or  of 
producing  any  effect,  or  in  any  higher  degree, 
than  what  one  such  person  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing and  producing.  A  plurality  of  such  persons 
can  be  wo  greater,  nor  any  thing  more,  than  one 
such  person  is;  for  as  there  can  be  no  degrees 
in  that  which  is  infinite,  it  can  admit  of  no  addi- 
tion by  an  increase  of  persons.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  form  distinct  ideas  of  three  in- 
finite persons  in  one  divine  essence,  without  sup- 
posing three  gods  ;  for  what  is  a  distinct  person 
but  a  distinct  intelligent  being  ? 

When  we  survey  the  creation,  we  discover  a 
unity  of  design  in  its  various  parts;  they  are  con- 
nected  together  and  fitted  to  each  other,  as  parts 
of  one  stupendous  whole.  This  unity  of  design 
shows  them  to  be  the  production  of  one  indivi- 
dual Being,  of  one  will,  of  one  hand.  If  in  the 
divine  essence  there  are  three  distinct  persons, 
they  must  either  be  independent  of  each  other,  or 
two  of  them  at  least  must  be  dependent  on  the 
other.  If  independent  of  each  other,  are  they  not 
three  gods  ?  and  is  it  not  unaccountable  that  a 
unity  of  design  should  appear  throughout  the 
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universe  ?  If  each  of  them  be  the  Creator,  how 
can  creation  be  the  work  of  one  being?  If  each 
be  not  the  Creator,  how  can  each  be  properly 
God?  If  two  of  the  divine  persons  be  dependent, 
how  can  each  of  the  three  be  really  God  ?  for  de- 
pendence is  incompatible  with  proper  Deity.  If 
all  three  be  self-existent,  and  co-eternal,  how  can 
one  of  them  be  a  father,  and  another  a  son  ?  Who 
can  solve  these  difficulties  ?  Yet  solved  they  ought 
to  be,  before  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  admit, 
ted.  How  can  that  doctrine  ever  be  reconciled 
with  the  light  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  reason  ? 
Surely,  the  works  of  God  will  never  lead  us  to 
conceive  of  more  than  one  first  cause,  one  infinite 
subsistence;  the  supposition  of  more  seems  to 
me  irrational,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  divine 
revelation  to  contain  any  thing  irrational. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  your  truly  excellent 
Repository  will  attempt  to  solve  the  above  diffi- 
culties, without  crying  out  against  reason,  and 
throwing  dust  in  my  eyes,  by  talking  about  mys- 
tei^  and  doctrines  of  revelation  which  cannot  be 
understood,  they  shall  have  the  thanks  of 

A  Constant  Reader. 


ON  THE 


EXISTENCE  OF  THE  DEVIL. 


For  the  Monthly  Repository. 

Halifax,  Dec.  17,  1808- 

TO  the  numerous  sources  of  temptation  is  fre- 
quently added  one,  which  indeed  is  supposed  to  be 
the  printary  source  of  every  other,  viz.  the  agency 
of  a  supernatural  and  malignant  being,  the  enemy 
of  God  and  man,  who  is  supposed  to  have  access  to 
the  human  mind,  and  suiEcient  influence  over  it,  to 
lead  men  into  sin.  We  shall  do  well  to  attend  to 
the  consequence  of  adopting  such  an  opimon.  I 
think  it  is  unfounded  and  prejudicial,  and  if  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  impress  this  conviction  upon 
the  mind,  it  will  be  relieyed  from  one  of  those  su- 
perstitious fears,  which  are  as  unfriendly  to  vistue 
as  to  human  happiness. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  a 
being  as  the  devil  is  usually  described  to  be,  we 
admit  the  existence  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  the 
enemy,  but  the  rival,  of  the  great  Supreme.  To 
him,  as  is  the  practice  of  those,  who  are  the  advo- 
cates of  such  an  opinion,  we  must  ascribe  the  intro- 
duction of  evil,  the  support  and  continuance  of  it ; 
and  though  we  suppose,  as  these  persons  do,  that 
this  invisible  enemy  of  God  and  goodness  will  final- 
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ly  be  subdued,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  \. 
his  power  and  knowledge  are  little  Tess  than  infi. 
nite ;  that  the  former  is  often  successfully  exerted 
to  destroy  the  harmony  of  creation,  to  corrupt  and 
vitiate  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  introduce  sin  and 
miseiy  into  the  world ;  that  his  acquaintance  with 
the  thoughts  of  men,  by  which  he  is  able  to  adapt 
his  evil  suggestions  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
very  nearly  approacheth  to  that  of  the  Being,  '*  who 
searched!  all  hearts ; "  and  that  he  is  inferior  to  God 
in  the  duration  of  his  empire,  rather  than  in  the  ex- 
t^it  of  it,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  malig- 
nant  nature  of  his  designs.  If  we  imagine  oun 
selves  subject  to  his  power,  we  shall  be  apt  to  con- 
sider ourselves  less  culpable  than  we.  really  are, 
when  we  deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude ;  for  it 
will  jusdy  be  considered  as  ah  alleviation  of  guilt,  if 
not  a  sufficient  apology  for  it,  that  the  possibility  of 
resistance  was  almost  beyond  our  power,  and  we 
shall  be  discouraged  from  making  the  attempt  If  we 
suppose,  that  we  are  hourly  exposed  to  the  artifices 
of  an  insidious  and  potent  adversary,  who  has  been 
so  br  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs, as  to  have  introduced  evil  and  misery  into  the 
world,  contrary  to  the  intentions  and  appointment 
of  the  great  Creator  and  Loid  of  all.  Must  it  not 
be  admitted,  diat  the  conduct  of  those  unenlighten- 
ed heathens,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
an  evil  being,  is  not  altogether  irrational,  in  paying 
him  religious  homage,  to  induce  him  to  suspend 
those  calamities  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  ?  For  if  he  be  independent  of  God,  such 
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>  homage  is  justifiable;  and  if  he  be  not,  he  must  be 
his  instrument;  and  if  that  be  admitted,  God  is 
the  author  of  evil,  and  that  in  a  sense  which  is 
more  derogatory  to  his  perfections  than  to  admit 
that  he  is  so  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  sense, 
but  that  such  evil  is  necessary  and  unavoidable ; 
that  it  is  only  evil  in  the  view  of  limited  and  im- 
perfect beings,  and  as  they  are  the  voluntary, 
though  subordinate,  agents  of  producing  it;  and 
that,  as  it  gradually  diminishes,  it  will  ultimately 
terminate  in  the  establishment  of  the  greatest 
possible  sum  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  existence  and  agency 
of  such  a  being  is  supported  by  the  language  of 
scripture;  that  if  this  notion  appear  to  be  found- 
ed on  such  authority,  we  arc  bound  to  adopt  it ; 
and  that  our  ideas  must  be  regulated  by  those 
views,  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  have  given 
of  the  character,  dominion,  and  influence  of  this 
powerful  and  mischievous  being.  But  admitting 
that  these  passages,  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
examine,  and  which  I  shall  attempt  in  the  sequel 
of  this  essay;  admitting  that  these  passages  were' 
more  numerous,  and  that  the  Jews  adopted  the 
notion  of  the  agency  of  such  a  being,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  powerful  enemy  of  God  and  vir- 
tue  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence. 
The  absurdities,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  from  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  sys- 
tems of  religion  which  prevailed  among  the  na- 
tions  by  whom  they  were  led  captive,  or  which 
were  introduced  by  their  teachers  from  the  pre- 
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vailing  philosophy  of  the  heathen  schools,  are  too 
glaring  to  be  admitted  by  the  enlightened  inquirer 
of  the  present  day,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
Christianity,  and  the  important  discoveries  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men.  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  christian  dispensation,  to  correct  all  the 
errors  into  which  tnankind  had  fallen,  nor  perhaps 
any,  which  were  not^immediately  connected  with 
the  great  object  for  which  its  illustrious  teacher 
was  sent  into  the  world ;  and,  least  of  all,  those 
which  must  necessarily  give  place  to  more  en- 
larged and  rational  views  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions and  government,  such  as  Christianity  is 
calculated  to  inspire.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  surprised,  that  in  the  scriptures,  the  prevalent 
philosophy  as  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  existence  and  agency  of  spirits,  pos- 
session by  dsemons,  or  the  more  powerful  and 
universal  influence  of  the  chief  of  these,  under 
the  character  of  the  devil,  is  occasionally  alluded 
to,  and  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  christian 
scriptures,  as  if  in  some  degree  they  admitted  the 
truth  of  th^se  opinions.  With  regard  to  some 
of  them  it  might  be  the  case ;  but  others  were  too 
absurd  to  be  retained,  even  by  those  who  had 
been  early  initiated  in  them,  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  illuminations  of  Christianity,  and  are 
only  referred  to  as  those,  which  were  still  adopt- 
ed by  many,  and  spoken  of  in  language  which 
was  then  common  and  popular,  as  often  is  the 
case,  after  the  things  signified  by  the  terms  are 
no  longer  intended  by  them.    Of  this  kind,  I  pre- 
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sume,  was  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  agency  of 
the  deviU 

It  is  commonly  imagined  by  those,  who  have 
not  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
the  term  diabolosj  or  the  English  word  devils 
occurs  almost  in  every  page  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  fact  is  strictly  this :  it  is  used  six 
times  in  the*gospeI  of  Matthew;  not  once  by  the 
evangelist  Mark ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  six  places 
in  the  gospel  of  Luke ;  it  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  gospel  of  John ;  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  twenty-eight  times  in  all 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  are  thirteen  in  num« 
ber ;  once  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  once  in 
that  of  James  ;  once  in  the  first  episde  of  Peter  ; 
four  times  in  the  first  epistle  of  John ;  once  in 
Jude ;  and  Jive  times  in  the  book  of  Revelations ; 
in  all  thirty-eight  times  in  the  volume  of  the  New 
Testament. 

It  will  evidently  appear,  that,  even  in  these 
passages,  the  word  is  not  always  used  in  the  same 
sense,  nor  uniformly  applied  to  the  same  being; 
but,  without  further  preface,  I  shall  detail  these 
passages  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  I  shall  arrange  them 
under  the  respective  classes,  to  which  they  are 
appropriated  by  the  evident  sense  of  the  word  in 
its  connection.  It  will  then  more  clearly  appear, 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  the^Iew  Testament 
writers  upon  this  subject. 

The  first  place  in  which  the  word  diabolos 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  is  Matt,  iv,  where 
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it  is  used  four  times  in  speaking  of  our  Saviour's 
temptation  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  1,  5,  8,  11), 
and  particularly  ver.  1,  it  is  said,  that  Jesus  was 
led  thither,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  attend  particularly  to  this  instance,  as 
it  appears  not  only  to  support  the  notion  of  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  such  an  evil  being,  but  his  agen- 
cy and  influence,  even  over  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  the  words  are, 
"  then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  spiritj^^  which  a 
very  able  writer  (Farmer)  contends,  in  this  con- 
nection,  invariably  means  the  spirit  ofGody  or  that 
divine  impulse,  by  which  the  Jewish  prophets 
were  guided ;  which  he  proves  by  comparing  this 
with  various  passages  of  the  same  import  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  scene,  which  is  here  described 
by  this  evangelist,  and  also  by  Luke,  passed  in 
vision,  and  was  intended  for  the  instruction  and 
admonition  of  Jesus.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
the  devil,  if  he  be  the  author  of  sin,  had  any  such 
benevolent  intention ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
lesus  was  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  to  be  exposed 
to  the  agency  of  this  potent  enemy;  for  that 
would  be  to  admit,  that  the  spirit  of  God  was 
made  the  minister  and  agent  of  the  devil. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  object  of 
this  vision,  if  such  it  were,  it  evidently  contains 
thb  general  important  admonition,  that  Jesus  was 
in  no  instance  to  wish  to  make  use  of  that  power 
which  would  accompany  him,  for  his  own  perso* 
nal  gratification,  or  for  any  purpose  not  connected 
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with  the  object  of  his  ministry.     As  the  scenes  of 
this  vision  passed  before  his  mind,   they  would 
make  tlie  same  impression  which  those  in  real 
life  do,   and  which   furnish  us  with  motives  to 
virtue  or  to  vice ;  and,  as  far  as  they  seemed  to 
induce  him  to  make  an  improper  use  of  his  mira- 
culous power,  they  would  appear  to  Jesus  to  be 
temptations  to  evil^  and  would  be  described  by 
him  or  by  his  historians  as  suggestions  of  the  dexnl. 
If  the  more  popular  interpretation  of  this  part  of 
the  evangelical  history  be  adopted,  and  it  be  sup- 
posedf  that  these  suggestions  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  when  he  was  actually  in  the  situations 
described  by  the  writer,  it  can  only  be  concluded 
from  these  passages,  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the 
existence  and  agency  of  the  devil ;  and,  it  may  be 
contended,  that  they  do  not  actually  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  malevolent  spirit,  any  more  than 
the  phrase  *•  possessed  of  demons,*'  which  oc- 
curs much  more  frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, demonstrates,  that,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
men  were  actually  possessed  by  the  spirits  of  de- 
ceased  wicked  men,  which  inflicted  those  dread- 
ful disorders,  from  which  they  were  relieved  by  ^ 
the  benevolent  interposition  of  Jesus. 

The  next  passage  in  which  the  word  diabolos  oc- 
curs is  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  in 
the  exposition  of  which  Jesus  says.  Matt,  xiii,  39, 
"  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  fthe  tares  J  is  the 
devil,"  In  this  Connection  it  may  be  justly  doubt- 
ed, whether  Jesus  means  positively  to  assert  the 
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existence  of  the  devil,  and  his  ascendency  over  the 
human  mind.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  he  uses 
the  phrase  in  conformity  to  the  prevailing  notions 
of  his  countrymen.  From'  a  parable  nothing  can 
be  conclusively  inferred,  but  the  doctrine  or  in- 
struction  which  it  is  intended  to  inculcate ;  the  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  overlooked,  and  every  thing 
whibh  is  collateral  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the 
ornament  of  the  allegory.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  was  not  the  design  of  Jesus  to  correct  the  unphi- 
losophical  notions  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  ori- 
gin or  principle  of  evil,  but  to  repress  the  precipi* 
tate  zeal  of  those,  who  wished  immediately  to  se- 
parate the  tares  from  the  wheat ;  and,  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  parable,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
support  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  an  evil  being, 
having  access  to  the  minds  of  men,  opposing  him- 
self, and  often  successfully,  to  their  virtuous  de- 
sires and  endeavours,  and  leading  them  irresistibly 
into  the  paths  of  vice  and  misery ;  but  to  teach  his 
disciples,  that  the  end  of  the  age,  or  the  period  of 
final  judgment,  was  the  only  proper  time  of  sepa- 
rating the  produce  of  the  good  seed  from  that  of 
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the  bad,  and  diat,  as  the  appointed  judge,  he  would 
then  commission  proper  instruments  to  effect  this 
necessary  work.  Most  probably,  indeed,  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  were  not  extended  beyond  the 
awful  period  of  his  coming  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction,  relative  to  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  only  remaining  passage  in  the  gospel  of 
Matt,  in  which  the  word  dtabolos  occurs,  is  ch.  xxv, 
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41.  Jesus  is  speaking  of  the  final  judgment,  and  of 
the  sentence  which  will  be  pronounced  upon  the 
wicked.  "  Then  shall  the  king  say  to  them  on  his 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever, 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.*' 
It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  evil  being,  at  the  liead  of  many 
others,  who  were  supposed  to  have  rebelled  against 
the  great  Supreme,  to  have  been  excluded  from 
his  presence,  from  the  happiness  which  they  origi- 
nally  possessed,  and  who  were  consigned  with  the 
instigator  of  their  rebellion  to  a. place  of  suffering 
and  torment.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  opinion 
was  held  by  them  in  common  with  many  other  na- 
tions,  and  probably  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  adopted  it  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  evil  in  the  world.  It  by  no  means  follows  from 
the  use  of  this  term  in  the  N.  T.,  nor  fh)m  any  al- 
lusions to  such  an  opinion,  that  it  is  better  founded 
than  other  absurd  and  unphilosophical  opinions, 
which  the  Jews  derived  from  the  heathens.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  passage  does  not  ascribe  to  tlie 
devil  any  agency  over  the  human  mind. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  word  does 
not  once  occur  in  the  gospel  of  Mark ;  our  attention 
must  therefore  be  transferred  to  the  gospel  of  Luke. 
The  term  occurs  Jive  times  in  ch.  iv,  2,  3,  5,'  6, 
13 ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  observations 
upon  these  passages,  as  they  correspond  with  Mat- 
thew's account  of  our  Lord's  temptation.  The 
word  is  used  only  once  more  in  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
ch.  viii,  12.     In  the  exposition  of  the  parable  of 
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the  sower,  the  devil  is  said  to  take  the  word  out 
of  the  hearts  of  those  by  the  way- side,  le$t  they 
should  believe  and  be  saved.  If  the  observations 
wMch  have  been  made  upon  the  nature  of  a  para- 
ble be  well  founded,  this  passage  will  not  afford 
any  solid  foundation  for  the  belief  of  the  existence 
and  agency  of  such  a  being.  It  only  assumes, 
that  such  an  opinion  was  admitted  by  the  Jews. 

We  must  now  advance  to  the  gospel  of  John, 
ch.  vi,  70.  Jesus  answered, '  Have  not  I  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?^  We  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  consider  every  thing  sacred, 
which  relates  to  the  N.  T.,  that  sometimes  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  improprieties  which  occur  in  the 
English  translation.  On  due  consideration  it  will 
be  allowed,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  language  of 
this  translation  is  very  improper  to  be  pui  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  *  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,*  and 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made  use  of 
words,  which  would  shock  a  cultivated  mind, 
even  from  the  lips  of  the  ignorant  and  prophane  : 
*  one  of  you  is  a  devil !'  It  is  only  justice  to  the 
evangelist  to  observe,  that  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word  translated  devil  is  calumniator ^  accuser^. 
which  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  corresponding 
term  Satan.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  therefore  proper- 
ly  translated  this  verse,  *  Did  not  I  chuse  you,  the 
twelve^  for  myself,  but  one  of  you  is  an  acctiser* : ' 
it  is  added,  "  He  meant  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  the 

♦  See  also  the  New  Version,  afaUt  accuser. 
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twelve  who  was  going  to  deliver  him  up."  This 
passage  therefore  cannot  be  adduced  as  affording 
any  support  to  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  existence  and  agency  of  an  invisible  and  pew- 
erful  evil  being. 

The  next  instance  in  which  the  word  occurs  i^ 
John  viii,  44,  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  direct- 
ly  in  point.  It  is  the  reply  which  Jesus  made  to 
those  who  sought  his  life.  *  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil,  and  the  lust  of  your  father  ye  will  do  ; 
he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode 
not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him ; 
when  he  speaketh  of  a  lie  he  speaketh  of  his  own^ 
for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it.'  Such  is  the 
influence  of  association,  and  of  long  established 
habits  of  thinking,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  suggest 
any  interpretation  of  this  passage,  different  from  the 
common  one,  which  will  not  appear  to  many  very 
harsh  and  unsupported.  It  may,  however,  be  observ- 
ed  that  the  Jews,  with  whom  Jesus  held  this  conver- 
sation, prided  themselves  on  being  the  descendants 
of  Abraham ;  to  which  Jesus  replied,  that  *  if  they 
were  Abraham's  children,'  i.  e.  the  true  children 
of  the  patriarch  in  character  and  disposition,  *  they 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham ;'  but  know- 
ing their  evil  designs  he  adds,  *  Ye  are  of  your 
father  die  devil,  and  the  lust  of  your  father  ye  will 
do,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.^ 
These  words  naturally  direct  ourlkodghts  to  Cain, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbe  ml^dfUi%  of  Jesus 
may  be  thus  expressed :  *  Ye  have  oo  just  preten- 
sions  to  the  character  of  faithful  Abraham,  nor  do 
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ye  sustain  any  relation  to  him ;  but  are  rather  of  the 
kindred  and  offspring  of  Cain,  that  calumniator  and 
murderer,  inasmuch  as  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man 
who  hath  told  you  the  truth ;  this  did  not  Abra- 
ham.' But  if  this  allusion  be  not  admitted,  Jesus 
must  only  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion  of  the  origin  of  evil  designs  and 
wicked  practices.  In  the  language  of  his  re- 
proaches, and  of  his  accusations  against  those, 
who  were  seeking  his  life,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
his  authorized  instructions  upon  a  subject  inciden- 
tally introduced. — The  third  and  last  place  in 
which  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel  of 
John,  is  ch.  xiii,  2,  which  seems  expressly  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  of  those,  who  maintain  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  a  being  as  the  devil,  and  that  he  hath 
access  to  the  human  mind.    The  words  are  these : 

*  And  supper  being  ended,  the  devil  having  noxv 
put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscarioty  Simon^s  sorij  to 
betray  him^  Jesus  knowing,'  &c.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served  that  the  words  in  italics  interrupt  the  con- 
nection,  and  should  be  included  in  a  parenthesis. 
They  might  be  omitted  without  any  injury  to  the 
sense.      The  text  would  then  read  as  follows : 

•  And  supper  being  ended,  Jesus  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  was  come  from  God,  he  riseth  from  supper,'  &c. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  passage  in  question 
was  officiously  inserted  by  some  transcriber  of  the 
authentic  gospel ;  first  as  a  marginal  note,  and  after- 
wards incorporated  with  the  text,  of  which  other 
instances  might  be  adduced.     There  geems  to  be 
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no  reason  for  the  observatiqp,  that  the  devil  had 
put  it  into  tlie  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot  to  betray 
Jesus,  when  the  evangelist  is  relating  an  inte- 
resting fact,  which  had  no  peculiar  connection 
with  Judas,  and  therefore  would  lead  to  no 
association  of  thought  with  the  character  of  the 
apostate.  The  place  for  such  an  observation  ap- 
pears to  be  more  proper  and  natural  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  narrative,  when  Jesus  declared  that  one 
of  the  twelve  should  betray  him,  and  in  this  con- 
nection a  similar  observation  occurs,  ver.  27.  *  And 
after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him  (Judas);' 
an  expression  as  much  open  to  objection  as  the 
former,  and  as  likely  to  have  been  the  marginal 
gloss  of  some  transcriber.  But  if  the  genuineness 
of  both  passages  be  supposed  unquestionable,  as 
they  are  found  in  all  tlie  MSS.  now  extant,  they 
are  certainly  the  only  passages  which  have  yet  oc- 
curred, which  directly  assert  the  agency  of  the 
devil  over  the  human  mind ;  and  the  weight  to  be 
ascribed  to  them  will  be  more  justly  estimated, 
when  the  general  sense  of  the  N.  T.  upon  this 
subject  is  fully  ascertained. 

J-W. 
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DOCTOR  AVATTS's  HYMNS 

fFith  Scripture  and  with  each  other. 

IN  the  preface  to  his  "  Hymns  and  Spiri- 
tual Songs,'*  this  truly  pious  and  excellent  person 
declares,  that  he  has  *'  avoided  the  more  obscure 
and  controverted  points  of  Christianity,  that  we 
might  all  obey  the  direction  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  sing  his  praises  with  understanding.  The 
contentions  and  distinguishing  words  of  sects  and 
parties  are  excluded,  that  whole  assemblies  might 
assist  at  the  harmony,  and  different  churches  join 
in  the  same  worship  without  offence.*' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  doctor  did 
not,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  reckon  the  doctrines  of 
the  trinity,  of  the  double  nature  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  atonement,  among  the  "  obscure  and  contro- 
verted  points  of  Christianity. *'  They  were,  to  his 
understanding,  as  perfectly  clear  and  comprehen- 
sible,  as  if  no  controversy  respecting  their  truth 
existed ;  for  they  are  to  be  found,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  in  almost  every  page  of  this  work ;  but, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  did  not  always 
continue  of  opinion  that  no  offence  could  be  taken 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  executed, 
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The  late  Mr.  Henry  Grove  remarked  to  Dr. 
Watts,  that  several  of  his  hymns  laid  the  stress 
of  our  redemption  on  the  compassion  of  Christ  ra- 
ther than  on  the  love  of  God,  and  expressed  his 
wish  that  he  would  alter  them.  The  doctor  an- 
swered that  he  should  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  that  it 
was  out  of  his  power ;  for,  he  had  parted  with  the 
copy,  and  the  bookseller  would  not  suffer  any  al- 
teration.    Life  of  PTattSy  Boston  edition^  p.  32. 

In  the  year  1738,  the  Rev.  Martin  Tomkins 
having  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  doxo- 
logies  introduced  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  a  letter  to 
the  doctor,  the  latter  made  about  twenty  re- 
marks on  the  margin  of  Mr.  T.'s  letter;  that 
relative  to  the  doxologies  is  as  follows:  "  I 
freely  answer,  I  wish  some  things  were  corrected ; 
but  the  question  with  me  is  this :  as  I  wrote  them 
in  sincerity  at  that  time,  is  it  not  more  for  the  edi- 
fication of  christians  and  the  glory  of  God  to  let 
them  stand,  than  to  ruin  the  usefulness  of  the 
whole  book  by  correcting  them  now,  and  per- 
haps bring  farther  and  false  suspicions  on  my  pre- 
sent  opinions  ?  Besides,  I  might  tell  you,  that  of 
all  the  books  I  have  written,  that  particular  copy 
is  not  mine.  I  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, near  thirty  years  ago,  and  his  posterity 
make  money  of  it  to  this  day ;  and  I  can  scarce 
claim  a  right  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  book 
which  would  injure  the  sale  of  it.'*     Ibid.  , 

That  the  doctor  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
make  alterations  in  a  book  the  copy  of  which  he 
had  sold,  cannot  be  denied.    But  for  the  sake  of 
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the  memoiy  of  so  good  a  man,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted  that  he  did  not  publish  to  the  world,  on  what 
points  and  to  what  extent  his  sentiments  had  un- 
dergone a  change.  Whatever  he  saw  to  be 
wrong,  he  could  not  consistently  believe  it  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of 
christians  to  suffer  to  continue  uncorrected. 
This  necessary  avowal  not  having  been  made,  the 
book  comes  down  to  posterity  as  the  record  of  its 
author's  genuine  and  unaltered  opinions ;  and,  as 
such,  open  to  the  most  critical  examination.  Or 
if,  through  tenderness  for  that  timidity  which 
made  him  shrink  at  the  apprehension  of  censure 
from  the  rigidly  orthodox  we  should  relax  a  litde 
of  the  strictness  of  such  a  construction,  still  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  one  qf  a  thousand  who  make  use 
of  the  hymns,  'that  is  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances above  mentioned,  or  that  would  not  de- 
precate the  least  alteration,  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  Dr.  Watts's  bookseller.  For  such  chiefly 
are  the  following  strictures  intended.  It  may  be 
of  use  to  them  to  bring  together  in  one  view  the 
palpable  contradictions  of  the  system  they  adopt, 
and  thus  to  appeal  to  their  understandings  (if  they 
will  admit  of  such  an  appeal),  whether  they  contri- 
bute  to  the  credit  of  Christianity,  or  to  the  honour 
of  the  God  of  truth  from  whom  it  proceeded. 

If  Dr.  Watts  had  been  asked  "  whether  he  be- 
lieved in  more  Gods  than  one,"  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  replied,  perhaps  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
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dignation  at  such  a  question,  that  he  did  not^. 
And  so  will  every  one  say  that  professes  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  nothii^ 
contradictory  should  be  perceived  in  the  following 
extracts  ? 

Book  II,  Hymn  51. 

Bright  King  of  glory,  dreadful  God  I    • 

Our  spirits  bow  before  thy  seat ; 
To  thee  we  lift  an  humble  thought, 

And  worship  at  thine  awful  feet. 

Thy  fiower  hath  form'd,  thy  wisdom  sways 

All  nature  with  a  sovereign  word ; 
And  the  bright  worl()  of  stars  obeys 

The  will  of  their  au/ierior  Lord. 

Book  I,  Hymn  3.    ' 

Ere  the  blue  heavens  were  stretch'd  abroad. 

From  everlasting  was  the  word; 
With  God  he  was;  the  word  was  God, 

And  must  divinely  be  ador'd. 

By  his  own  fiower  all  things  were  made. 
By  kim  sufifioried  all  things  stand; 

He  is  the  whole  creation's  heady 
And  angels  fly  at  his  command. 

Here  then  we  have,  in  language  too  clear  and 
determinate  to  admit  of  any  misconstruction,  two 
creators  and  governors  of  the  universe,  and  tivo  ob- 
jects of  supreme  adoration,  in  direct  hostili^  to  the 

*  See  extracts  from  his  sermons  at  the  end. 
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fundamental  and  universally  acknowledged  princi- 
ple of  all  true  religion,  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
But  it  is  supposed,  that  the  text  upon  which  this 
is  a  paraphrase  will  warrant  the  doctrine  that 
these  two  distinct  beings  are  nevertheless  one. 
Let  us  briefly  examine  the  foundation  of  this  opi- 
nion. 

John  i,  1.  "  In  the  beginning  Was  the 
word.'*  The  apostle  here  writes,  not  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  but  of  the  gospel,  agreeably 
to  the  sense  of  the  term  in  other  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings, ch.  XV,  27,  xvi,  4 ;  1  John  i,  1,  ii,  7, ; 
2  John  Sy  6 ;  also  Luke  i,  2.  This  will  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  "  superior  Lord,*'  the 
eternal  Jehovah.  There  would  be  no  propriety 
in  saying  that  he  was  in  the  beginning  who  was 
be/bre  any  thing  began ;  who  is  himself  without 
beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years.  "  The  word 
was  with  God.'*  So  was  Moses  in  the  mount, 
and  for  a  similar  purpose :  to  receive  instructions 
and  supernatural  communications,  to  be  furnished 
for  the  discharge  of  the  high  office  to  which  he 
was  called.  **  And  the  word  was  a  God."  So 
was  Moses  made  unto  Pharoah  in  the  power  given 
him  to  perform  miracles ;  and  this  inferior  sense 
of  the  term  is  authorized  not  only  by  various  pas- 
jyges  of  scripture^  but  by  our  Lord  himself  in  his 
debate  with  the  Jews.  To  contend  for  the  con- 
struction usually  adopted,  that  the  word  was  pos- 
sessed of  strict  and  proper  deity,  is  to  make  the 
apostle  a  polytheist ;  for,  having  the  moment  before 
said  he  was  with  God,  it  was  impossible  he  could,  if 
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really .  divine,  be  otherwise  than  another  God/ 
Any  writer  would  be  treated  with  just  contempt 
who  should  talk  of  a  man  being  with  himself;  and 
can  we  suppose  that  the  pen  of  an  inspired  evan- 
gelist would  express  what  from  any  other  would 
be  absolute  nonsense?  With  respect  to  the 
word  being  the  creator  of  all  things,  we  are  refer- 
red, in  the  title  of  the  hymn,  to  Eph.  iii,  9,  10, 
and  Col.  i,  16.  But  the  former  of  these  passages 
will  not  support  our  author's  position,  that  all 
things  were  made  by  Christ's  own  power;  for  it  is 
there  said,  that  "  God  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  words  '*  by  Jesus  Christ''  are, 
however,  wanting  in  the  most  authentic  manu- 
scripts, and  are  decidedly  rejected  by  Gries- 
bach,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  as  an  interpolation. 
In  the  latter  of  these  texts,  tlie  all  things  said  to  be 
created  by  Christ,  were  not  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  themselves,  but  things  in  them;  such  as 
thrones,  dominions,  &rc.  **  And  he  is  before  all 
these  things,  and  by  him  they  subsist"  Why  ? 
Because  ''  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  all  ful- 
ness sliould  dwell :"  so  that  here  likewise  the  idea 
of  original  power  in  Christ  fails.  As  little  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  the  all  things  made  (or  more  pro* 
perly,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  original  woixiy 
done  J  by  Christ,  were  such  only,  as  related  to  the 
establishment  of  his  religion  in  the  world.  As  to 
the  divine  adoration  of  the  word,  nothing  is  said 
of  it  here,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
New  Testament. 
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Dr.  Watts  would  no  doubt  have  thought  him- 
self injured  if  any  one  had  called  in  question  his 
full  and  sincere  assent  to  those  sublime  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  declare  the  absolute 
supremacy  and  sole  dominion  of  the  Divine  Be« 
ing,  and  the  impossibility  that  any  other  should  be 
found  like  or  equal  to  him,  and  yet  believed  it  per- 
fectly consistent  with  such  a  faith,  to  utter  such 
such  sentiments  as  the  following  : 

Book  II,  Hymn  51. 

Yet  there  is  one  of  human  frame^ 

Jesus,  arrayed  in  flesh  and  blood, 
Thinks  it  no  robbery  to  claim 

KfiUl  equality  with  God. 

Their  glory  shines  with  equal  deamsj 

Their  essence  is  for  ever  one  ; 
Though  they  are  known  by  different  names, 

The  Father  God  and  God  the  Son*. 

*  In  hb  discourse  on  the  '<  scale  of  blessedness,"  Dr. 
Watts  has  the  following  remarkable  expression : 

M  What  immense  and  unknown  blessedness  belong^  to  each 
divine  person,  to  all  the  sacred  three,  who  are  by  nature  and 
unchangeable  necessity  so  near,  so  united,  so  much  one,  that 
the^  least  moment's  separation  seems  to  be  infinitely  impossi- 
ble ;  and  then,  we  may  venture  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  the  blessedness  is  conceivable  by  none  but  God. 
This  is  a  nobler  union  and  a  more  intense  pleasure  than  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  knows j  or/eelsy  or  can  conceive^  for  he  is  a 
creature** 

In  these  remarks,  the  mention  of  the  deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  purposely  omitted.    Confusion  is  sufficiently  con- 
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To  be  *^  of  human  framet  and  arrayed  in  flesh 
and  blood,"  one  would  think  must  of  itself  create 
an  infinite  inferiority  to  him  who  is  a  pure  and 
perfect  spirit.  The  claim  of  **  full  equality"  is, 
no  doubt,  grounded  on  Phil,  ii,  6.  But  the  true 
translation  of  those  words  is,  "  he  did  not  eagerly 
grasp  at  a  resemblance  to  God,"  which  it  will  be 
instandy  perceived  gives  a  sense  not  only  totally 
diflferent  from  the  common  version,  but  exactly 
conformable  to  the  strain  of  the  apostle*s  argu- 
ment, which  was  to  recommend  humility  from 
die  example  of  Christ.  **  Wherefore,"  says  the 
context,  "  God  hath  lughly  exalted  him.''  Ex- 
alted whom  ?  his  equal  ?  no  !  that  absurd  idea  is 
expressly  contradicted  by  our  author  himself  in 

Book  II,  Hymn  113. 

Great  God  1  to  what  a  glorious  height 
Hast  thou  advanced  the  Lord  thy  Son. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  establish  the  unity  of 
essence  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without 
admitting  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  a  participation 
of  it,  as  also  of  their  glory,  John  xvii,  21,  22,  23. 
"  That  they  all  may  be  one  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us. 
And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given 
them,  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one ; 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 

founded  without  this  additional  ingredient.     Let  the  reader's 
imagination  supply  all  that  is  wanting. 


^ 
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made  peifect  in  one/'  Expressions  which  might 
bear  this  construction,  but  certainly  were  not  so 
intended  by  the  author,  we  find  in 

Book  I,  Hymn  54. 

Jesusy  we  bless  thy  Father's  name. 
Thy  God  and  ours  are  both  the  same. 

With  Christ  our  Lord  we  share  our  part 
In  the  aflections  of  his  heart ; 
Nor  shall  our  souls  be  thence  removed, 
Till  he  forgets  his  first  belov'd. 

Our  author  says,  "  they  are  known  by  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son."  It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  known  in  scripture  by  the  name 
of  God  the  Father,  but  no  such  authority  can  be 
produced  for  calling  Jesus  "  God  the  Son :"  nor 
can  anv  such  title  be  found  there.  He  was,  in- 
deed,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  "  Son  of  God :"  so 
are  angels ;  so  was  Adam  ;  so  are  all  his  true  dis- 
ciples. 

Another  solecism  arising  from  the  absurd  no- 
tion of  equality  presents  itself  in 

Book  II,  Hymn  103. 

The  Father  sent  his  equal  Son 
To  give  them  life  again. 

But  if  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  equal,  what 
reason  can  be  given  why  one  should  be  sent 
rather  than  the  other  ?  Among  men,  the  sender 
is  ever,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  the  sent. 

2H 
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Moreover,  the  Son  is  frequently  represented  as  in- 
terceding with  the  Father  to  **  lay  by  hb  fury" 
and  accept  of  his  atonement.  But  if  they  are 
equal  in  nature  and  essence,  the  justice  of  the  Son 
required  an  atonement  likewise,  and  it  was  as  ne- 
cessary to  render  him  placable  as  the  Father. 
How  can  this  difficulty  ever  be  got  over?  In 
fine,  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  the  equality  ever 
J50  satisfactorily,  unity  of  essence  must  be  formally 
abandoned ;  they  can  never  subsist  together ;  they 
are  totally  and  eternally  incompatible! 

While  the  doctrines  of  the  deity  and  equality  of 
Christ  have  been,  upon  such  rational  and  scriptu- 
ral grounds,  denied,  there  has  been  no  controvert 
(unless  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Gnostics), 
respecting  his  humanity.  We  find  it  so  plainly 
recorded  in  his  history  that  he  was  bom,  that  he 
was  liable  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness;  afiect- 
ed  with  joy  and  sorrow,  and  subject  to  pain  and 
death;  that  these  circumstances  could  not  easily 
be  doubted  or  disputed.  But  it  was  evident  that 
these  attributes  of  a  weak  and  finite  nature  were 
immeasurably  distant  from,  and  utteriy  incom- 
patible with  those  of  a  being  spiritual,  immortal, 
and  eternal  ;  and  to  reconcile  extremes  so  totally 
opposite,  might  well  have  been  thought  a  diffi- 
culty too  great  to  be  surmounted.  Yet  an  expe- 
dient was  found ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that 
Christ  possessed  two  natures^  the  divine  and  the 
human,  in  one  person ;  that  these  were  insepara- 
bly united*,  and  constituted  what  has  been  very 

•  See  Presbyterian  Cof\fe9non  of  Faith, 
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commonly  styled  a  Ood^man.  The  assertors  of 
this  doctrine  have  not  perceived,  or  have  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  long  train  of  contradic- 
tions and  impossibilities  which  it  involves.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
own  tenet  of  equality;  for  according  to  this  the 
Father  as  well  as  the  Son  ought  to  be  possessed  of 
a  double  nature,  a  position  which  they  have  never 
ventured  to  advance.  If  they  allow  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  this  respect,  such  a  concession  will  be  fatal  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  essence ;  and  if,  ne« 
vertheless,  the  unity  of  essence  be  maintained, 
they  must  fall  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  believ- 
ing  that  Christ  interceded  with  himself  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind ;  that  he  shed  his  blood  for 
the  satbfaction  of  his  own  justice ;  that  he  prayed 
to  himself  and  forsook  himself  upon  the  cross ; 
and,  in  short,  that,  as  the  two  natures  were  insepa- 
rable in  his  person,  the  King  eternal  and  immortal 
must  have  expired,  and  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
tomb,  leaving,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
the  universe  unsustained  and  unprotected.     For 

Book  II,  Hymk  43. 

Deep  in  the  shades  of  gloomy  death 
Th*  Almighty  captive  prisoner  lay. 

These,  and  such  like  glaring  absurdities,  seem 
not  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  our  author's  faith ; 
and  he  has  exhibited  them  in  expressions  equally 
consistent  with  his  principles  and  shocking  to 
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every  dictate  of  common  sense,  as  \vell  as  to  every 
rational  idea  which  the  human  understanding  can 
form  of  the  divine  nature  and  perfections^  The 
original  proposition  is  thus  stated: 

Book  I,  Htmn  16. 

Hosanna  to  the  royal  Son 

Of  David's  ancient  line ; 
His  natures  two,  his  person  one^ 

Mysterious  and  divine. 

We  are  also  told  how  He  who  fills  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  presence,  withdrew  from  the  for- 
mer that  he  might  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the 
latter. 

Book  II,  Hymn  96. 

Must  angels  sink  for  ever  down, 

And  burn  in  quenchless  fire, 
While  God/oraakes  his  shining  throne 

To  raise  us  wretches  higher? 

The  mighty  God,  who  **  made  and  supports  all 
things  by  his  own  power,'*  a  helpless  infant  on 
his  mother's  knees ! 

Book  I,  Hymn  13. 

This  infant  is  the  mighty  God 
Come  to  be  suckled  and  adored. 

It  might  puzzle  the  profoundest  genius  to  com- 
prize such  a  mass  of  unintelligibility,  in  so  small  a 
space  as  is  to  be  found  in 
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Book  Ily  Hrus  136. 

The  King  of  glory  tends  hit  Son 
To  make  his  entrance  on  this  earth. 


Our  souls  adore  th'  eiemal  God 
Who  condescended  io  be  born. 

If  an  eternal  God  could  be  bom^  it  is  no  won- 
der  that  an  immortal  God  could  be  subject  to 
pain,  and  wounds,  and  death. 

Book  I,  Hymn  130. 

Now  by  the  bowels  of  my  God^ 

His  sharp  diatrcasy  his  sore  comfilainta^ 
By  his  last  groans^  his  dying  diood — 

Book  II,  Hymn  4. 

Ht^e  at  thy  cross,  my  dying  God^ 
I  lay  my  soul  beneath  thy  love ; 
Beneath  the  drofifiinga  of  thy  bloody 
•  Jesus !  nor  shall  it  e'er  remove* 

Hosanna  to  my  dying  Gody 

And  my  best  honours  to  his  name. 

Book  II,  Hymn  9. 

Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide, 

And  shut  his  glories  in, 
When  God  the  mighty  maker  died 

For  man  the  creature's  sin. 
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Book  41,  Htmh  12. 

Aaron  roust  lay  his  robet  away, 

HU  mitre  and  his  rest, 
When  God  himself  comes  down  to  be 

The  offering  and  the  priest. 

Book  II,  Htmn  43. 

He  came  t'  atone  almighty  wrath ; 
Jesus  the  God  was  bom  to  die. 

Book  II,  Hymn  8h 

Forgive  my  guilt,  O  Prince  of  Peace, 
I'll  wound  my  God  no  more*^ 

From  these  quotations,  and  those  which  imme- 
diately follow,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  if  the 
author  believed  in  the  unity  of  essence  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  in  the  inseparable  junction 
of  the  two  natures,  he  must  have  taken  the  of- 
fended deity  and  the  intercessor  for  pardon,  the 
person  inflicting  and  the  person  suffering  punish- 
ment, to  be  one  and  the  same*  If  this  should  be 
denied,  then  is  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  es- 
sence abandoned,  and  the  inseparabiUty  confessed 
to  be  liable  to  separation. 

Book  II,  Hymn  9. 

Thy  body  slain,  sweet  Jesus,  thine. 

And  bath'd  in  its  own  Mood ; 
While  all  expos'd  to  vnrath  diviney 

The  glorious  sufferer  stood. 
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Book  II|  Htxn  12. 

Father,  he  cries,  forgive  their  sins 

For  I  myself  have  dy'd ; 
And  then  he  shows  hts  open'd  Teins 

And  pleads  his  wounded  side. 

Book  II,  Hymii  $4. 

*Tis  Christ  the  everlasting  God 
And  Christ  the  man  we  sing. 

Mountains  of  almighty  wrath, 
Lay  heavy  on  his  soul. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  redemption  of 
man,  we  find  our  evangelical  poet  in  some  instan- 
ces adopting  truly  evangelical  ideas. 

Book  I,  Htmn  100. 

Such  was  the  ftity  of  our  God^ 

He  lov'd  the  race  of  men  so  well, 
He  sent  his  Son — 

Book  I,  Htmk  137. 

'Twas  his  ovm  fiuxpoae  that  begun 

To  rescue  rebels  doom'd  to  die ; 
He  gave  us  grace  in  Christ  his  son 

Before  he  spread  the  starry  sky. 

Book  II,  Hymn  69. 

Proclaim  salvation  from  the  Lord 
For  wretched  dying  men. 

EngravM  as  in  eternal  brass, 
The  mighty  firomise  shines. 
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Book  II,  Hymn  104. 

Sing  how  eternal  love 

Ita  chi^  beloved  choae  ; 
And  bid  him  raise  our  wretched  race 

From  their  abyss  of  woes. 

But  although  the  Almighty, 

Book  II,  Htmn  166. 

"  ■      Knows  no  shadow  of  a  change 
Nor  alters  his  decrees^ 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Father  to  have  inflicted  the  most 
dreadful  punishments  upon  our  disobedient  race, 
but  that  the  compassion  of  the  Son  induced  him 
to  offer  himself  a  victim  to  justice  in  their  stead, 
whereby  the  sentence  and  its  execution  were 
transferred  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent. 

Book  II,  Hymn  21. 

How  justice  frown'd  and  vengeance  stood 
To  drive  roe  down  to  endless  pain ; 

But  the  great  Son  propoM  his  blood, 
And  heavenly  vfrath  grew  mild  again. 

Book  II,  Hymn  S9. 

Bless'd  be  the  Lamb,  my  dearest  Lord, 

Who  bought  me  with  his  blood, 
And  quench'd  his  Father* a  flaming  avford 

In  his  own  vital  flood. 
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Book  II,  Htmn  78. 

Infinite  pity  touch'd  the  hcaft 
Of  the  eternal  Son, 

Book  II,  Hymn  108. 

Rich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus'  blood 
That  calm'd  his  frowhing  face. 

Glory  to  th*  eternal  king, 
That  lays  hUfury  by. 

Book  II,  Htmn  148. 

'Tis  by  the  merits  of  thy  death 
The  Father  amilea  again. 

The  justice  of  God  in  inflicting  sufferings  upon 
his  innocent  Son  instead  of  guilty  men,  is  thus  ce- 
lebrated : 

Book  II,  Hymn  81. 

Was  it  for  crimes  that  /  had  done 

My  dearest  Lord  was  slain  ? 
When  Justice  seiz'd  God's  only  Son 

And  put  his  soul  to  pain  ? 

Book' II,  Hymn  83. 

Vengeance  recciv'd  the  dread  command, 
/    And  armed  down  she  flies ; 
Jesus  submits  t*  his  Father's  hand, 
And  bows  his  head  and  dies. 

Book  H,  Htmn  166. 

Juitice^  upon  a  dreadful  throne, 
Maintains  the  rights  of  God ; 

21 
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While  Mercy  sends  her  fiardons  down, 
Bought  with  a  Saviourfs  blood. 

Alas !  for  the  Justice  that  maintains  her  rights 
by  inflicting  on  the  innocent  the  punishment  due 
to  the  guilty.  Alas !  for  the  Mercy  that  sells  her 
pardons  for  blood !  Horrid  doctrine  !  that  attri- 
butes to  the  All-just  and  All-merciful  the  very 
dispositions  by  which  we  should  characterize  a 
sanguinary  and  implacable  earthly  tyrant ! 

The  tenets  of  orthodoxy  are  on  no  subject 
more  contradictory  than  on  that  of  personal 
righteousness.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen. 

Book  I,  Hymn  45. 

The  saint  that  triumphs  o'er  his  sins, 

I'll  own  him  for  a  son ; 
The  whole  creation  shall  reward 

The  conquests  he  has  won. 

Book  I,  Hymn  94. 

Vain  are  the  hopes  the  sons  of  men 

On  their  own  works  have  built ; 
Their  hearts  by  nature  all  unclean, 

And  all  their  actions  guilt. 

The  scriptural  descriptions  of  our  Lord's  glori- 
fied state  are  so  highly  figurative,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppose  human  language  cannot  convey  a 
true  idea  of  it.  We  should  therefore,  with  a  be- 
coming diffidence,  confine  ourselves  to  what  we 
find  written  concerning  it.  But  Dr.  Watts's  ima- 
gination   has    carried  him    much  farther.      He 
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seems  to  have  provided  a  throne  for  each  of  the 
persons  whom  he  considers  as  divine. 

Book  II,  Hymn  33. 

There  on  a  high  majestic  throne 
Th*  Almighty  Father  reigns. 

Bright  like  a  sun  the  Saviour  sits, 
And  spreads  eternal  noon. 

Amidst  those  ever-shining  skies 
Behold  the  sacred  dove. 

Book  II,  Hymn  40. 

The  Lamb  that  fills  the  middle  throne 
Shall  shed  around  his  milder  beams. 

Book  II,  Hymn  76. 

Our  Jesus  fills  the  middle  seat 
Of  the  celestial  throne. 

But  he  seems  to  expect  for  him  a  much  higher 
degree  of  advancement,  and  to  have  included  in 
the  idea  of  his  being  **  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,"  a  succession  to  the  throne  of  God  the 
Father  himself.  So  that,  instead  of  the  Son  giv- 
ing up  all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all,  an  event  of  a  directly  con- 
trary nature  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 

Book  I,  Hymn  147. 

Bright  image  of  the  Father's  face, 
Shining  with  undiminish'd  rays ; 
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Th'  eternal  God's  eternal  Son, 

The  heir  and  partner  of  his  throne:- 

The  employment  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  is  also  deserving  of  notice. 

Book  I,  Htmn  40. 

Now  they  approach  th'  almighty  throne 
With  loud  hosannas  night  and  day ; 

Sweet  anthems  to  the  great  three-one 
Measure  their  blest  eternity. 

Book  II,  Htmn  33. 

The  glorious  tenants  of  the  place 

Stand  bending  round  the  throne; 
And  saints  and  seraphs  sing  and  praise 
-    The  infinite  three-one. 

Much  of  this  is  merely  the  gratuitous  offspring 
of  poetic  fancy.  It  is  professedly  taken  from  the 
book  of  Revelation;  but  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  heaven  is  not  there  once  mention- 
ed, neither  any  thing  of  an  appropriate  seat  or 
dirone  for  it,  nor  of  any  worship  psud  to  the  three- 
one.  In  fact,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  office  what- 
ever m  heaven  ;  its  operations  were  only  requisite 
in  and  confined  to  earthy  where  the  miraculous 
effects  of  it  were  manifested  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  messiahship  ofJesus ;  so 
that  the  7th  verse  of  1  John  v  carries  the  marks 
of  its  illegitimacy  on  its  very  face. 

It  gives  one  pain  to  see  what  an  excess  of  la- 
bour the  worthy  doctor  has  bestowed  on  what  b 
sometimes  called  the  christian  (but  more  properly. 
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if  it  had  its  true  title,  the  antickristianj  doxology. 
No  precedent  isgjto  be  found  for  it  in  either  the 
Jewbh  or  christian  scriptures,  nor  any  such  terms 
or  tides  as  "  God  the  Son,''  "  God  the  Spirit,'*  or 
"  God  the  Trinity." 

It  may  be  worth  while,  in  conclusion,  to  take 
notice  of  another  set  of  inconsistencies  into  which 
Dr.  Watts  was  betrayed,^  in  consequence  of  his 
having  adopted  the  commonly  received  notions 
concerning  the  devil,  or  Satan.  He  thus  describes 
his  original  state : 

BoQK  II,  Htmn  24. 

High,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  throng, 

Satan,  a  tall  archangel,  sate ; 
Amongst  the  morning  stars  he  sung. 

Till  sin  destroyed  his  heavenly  state. 

And  thus  his  present  condition : 

« 

Twas  sin  that  hurl'd  him  from  his  throne, 
Grov'ling  injire  the  rebel  /«>*. 

Book  II,  Htmn  44. 

There  Satan,  the  first  sinner,  Uesy 
And  roars,  and  bites  his  iron  bands; 

In  vain  the  rebel  strives  to  riacy 
Crush'd  with  the  weight  of  both  thy  hands. 

Book  II,  Hymn  77. 

Eternal  chains  confine  him  down 
To  fiery  deeps  and  endless  night. 

And  not  only  Satan,  but  his  legions  are  im- 
mured in  the  same  prison. 
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Book  II,  Htxn  89. 

His  troops  rush  headlong  down  to  hell. 
Like  lightning  from  the  skies. 

There,  bound  in  cAatni^  the  lions  roar. 

And  fright  the  rescued  sheep ; 
But  heavy  bars  conjine  their  power 

And  malice  io  the  deefi. 

Whether  the  visionaiy  scene  described  Rev. 
xii,  7,  refer  to  events  already  past  or  yet  to  come, 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Our  author,  however  (with 
Milton),  identifies  it  with  that  alluded  to  2  Peter 
ii,  4,  and  Jude  6,  though  the  issue  be  materially 
different. 

Book  I,  Hymv  58. 

— -  The  wars  of  Hearen  when  Michael  stood 
Chief  general  of  th*  eternal  King. 

Against  the  dragon  and  his  host 
The  armies  of  the  Lord  prevail. 

Down  to  the  earth  was  Satan  thrown, 
Down  to  the  earth  hb  legions  fell. 

Where,  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  we  have 
just  now  been  told,  we  find  both  him  and  them 
most  actively  and  mischievously  employed,  though 
not  always  with  the  same  success. 
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Book  I,  Hymn  97. 

Jesus  beholds  where  Satan  reigns, 
Binding  his  slaves  in  heavy  chains. 

Book  I,  Hymn  98. 

The  powers  of  hell  agree 
To  hold  our  souls  in  vain. 

Book  H,  Hymn  82. 

Satan  may  vent  his  sharpest  spite 
And  all  his  legions  roar. 

Book  Hi  Hymn  89. 

In  vain  the  baffled  prince  of  hell 
His  cursed  projects  tries. 

He  even,  as  in  Pandemonium,  exercises  regal 
authority. 

Book  H,  Hymn  156. 

Thus  he  supports  his  cruel  throne 
By  mischief  and  deceit. 

« 

We  are  instructed*  however,  to  pray  that  he 
and  his  hosts  may  be  remanded  to  that  confine- 
ment  fi-om  which  (if  in  fact  they  ever  were  there) 
they  have  so  unaccountably  escaped. 

Book  H,  Hymn  90. 

Drive  the  old  dragon/rom  hU  acat, 
With  all  his  hellish  crew. 
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Book  IT,  Htmn  156. 

Almighty  God,  cut  short  his  power, 

Let  him  in  darkness  dwell ; 
And,  that  he  vex  the  earth  no  more, 

Confine  him  down  to  hell. 

In  the  12th  sermon  of  his  first  volume,  Dn  Watts, 
under  the  head  •*  Vth  or  supreme  degree  of  bles- 
sedness,"  writes  thus:  ^^  Our  admiration  may  be 
raised  yet  higher  if  we  make  one  excursion  beyond 
all  created  nature,  and  lifi:  our  thoughts  upwards 
to  the  blessedness  of  the  three  glorious  persons  in 
the  trinity.  They  are  inseparably  and  intimately 
one  with  God ;  they  are  eternally  one  God,  and 
therefore  eternally  blessed.  1  John  v,  7:  For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  m  heaven^  the 
Father  J  the  JFord^  and  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  these 
three  are  one;  which  text  I  believe  to  be  authentic 
and  divine^  and  that  upon  just  reasons,  notmth- 
standing  all  the  cavils  and  criticisms  that  have  en- 
deavoured to  blot  it  out  of  the  bible/' 

But  in  a  note,  a  few  pages  fiuther  on,  dated 
April  8,  1729,  he  observeg:  ^'  This  discourse 
was  delivered  above  twenty  years  ago;  and  the 
reader  will  observe  some  warmer  efforts  of  imagi. 
nation  than  riper  years  would  indulge  on  a  theme 
so  sublime  and  abstruse.  Since  I  have  searched 
more  studiously  into  this  mystery  of  late,  I  have 
learned  more  of  my  own  ignorance ;  so  that,  when 
I  speak  of  those  unsearchables^  I  abate  much  of 
my  younger  assurance;  nor  do  my  later  thoughts 
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venture  so  br  into  the  particular  modes  of  explain- 
ing this  sacred  distinction  in  the  godhead.  There 
appears  to  me  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  there 
can  be  three  distinct  and  difierent  principles  of 
consciousness^  and  three  distinct  and  di£fercnt  wills 
in  the  one  Grod»  the  one  infinite  Spirit.  I  was 
afi^  to  assert  it  in  this  sermon  heretofore,  and"^! 
am  more  afraki  to  assert  it  now.  Reason  and 
scripture  join  to  teach  me  that  there  can  be  but 
one  Giod,  and  this  God  is  a  spirit.  What  distinc- 
tions may  be  in  this  one  spirit,  I  know  not.  Yet, 
since  I  am  fiiHy  esUbtished  in  the  belief  of  the 
Deity  of  the  blessed  Three  (though  I  kiH>w  not  the 
manner  oX  exptication),  I  dare  let  this  discourse 
appear  now  in  the  world,  as  being  agreeable  so  &r 
to  my  present  sentiments  on  the  subject.  A  larger 
and  more  particular  account  of  my  most  mature 
though  on  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity,  may 
be  seen  in  the  last  sermon  of  my  third  volume.'' 

In  which  sermon  he  states  several  propositions ; 
the  first  of  which  is,  ^^  God  is  a  spirit,  all- wise, 
and  almighty,  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and 
incomprehensible  by  any  creature,  the  first,  the 
greatest,  and  the  best  of  beings." 

The  second  proposition  asserts,  that  '^  There  is 
but  one  only,  the  living  and  the  true  God.  There 
is  but  one  godhead,  one  divinity ;  for,  since  God 
is  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  best  of  beings, 
there  can  be  but  one  that  is  the  veryjtrst^  the  verj^ 
greatest,  and  the  very  best." 

Afier  going  through  the  usual  arguments  to 
prove  what  must  stand  in  eternal  contradiction  to 
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these  fundamental  and  incontrovertible  principles, 
he  concludes, — 

^^  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  there  is,  and 
there  must  be  some  real  union  and  communion  in 
godhead,  between  the  sacred  three,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  answer  and  support  the 
divine  names,  titles,  and  attributes,  &c.  which  are 
ascribed  to  them  all ;  and  there  is,  and  there  must 
be  some  sufficient  distinction  between  them  to 
sustain  these  distinct  characters  and  offices,  and  to 
answer  to  these  distinct  representations  of  scripture; 
though  how  far  this  oneness  qf  godhead^  and  this 
personal  distinction  extends,  may  not  be  easy  for 
us  to  find  out  exactiv,  and  to  describe  to  the 
understanding  and  satisfaction  of  our  fellow-chris- 
tians.  This  is  that  very  question  which  has  so 
much  difficulty  in  it  to  answer ;  this  has  been  the 
hard  problem  of  Christianity,  in  almost  all  ages, 
how  to  reconcile  and  adjust  this  article ;  thb  has 
been  the  solemn  labour  of  our  several  schemes  and 
hypotheses^  wherein  some  of  us  would  be  glad  to 
arrive  at  clearer  conceptions  by  a  farther  search  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  But  among  the  many  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  adjust  this  matter, 
there  is  not  one  that  is  universally  approved.'' 

And  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  there  never 
will  be !  How  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
and  satisfactory  conclusion,  when  men  assume  prin- 
ciples diametrically  opposite  to,  and  utterly  subver-  • 
sive  of  each  other,  and  weary  themselves  in  endea- 
vouring to  blend  them  mto  one  uniform  and  con- 
sistent system?    From  the  very  nature  of  the 
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subject  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  our  vene- 
rable author's  doubts  would  be  still  proj^ressive ; 
and  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  ascertain  their 
increase  in  nine  years  of  farther  reflection  (from 
1729  to  1738).  At  the  former  period,  however, 
he  had  not  seen  reason  to  distrust  the  authenticity 
of  1  John,  V.  7;  for  he  quotes  it  in  his  sermon  on 
the  trinity,  without  any  intimation  to  that  effect. 
Hence,  perhaps,  his  perplexity.  Could  he  have 
known  how  decisive  the  evidence  was  of  its  being 
an  interpolation,  the  force  of  early  prejudice  might 
have  been  broken ;  a  ray  of  unclouded  light  might 
have  beamed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  might  have 
adopted  the  only  safe  rule  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
writings,  namely,  that  of  adhering  to  a  few  pri- 
mary, simple,  and  indisputable  points  of  faith,  and 
explaining  every  thing  that  wore  a  doubtful  aspect 
in  conformity  to  them. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  feel  a  high  degree  of  grati- . 
tude  and  respect  for  those,  who,  having  attained  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  the 
scriptures  were  originally  written,  apply  it  to  the 
purposes  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  doubtful 
phrases,  of  detecting  the  errors  of  copyists  and 
translators,  as  well  as  their  unjustifiable  intrusions 
of  their  own  comments  as  parts  of  the  sacred  text, 
and  who  have  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  purity,  by  collating  the  most  ancient  and 
authentic  copies  ?  Is  it  not  of  high  importance  to 
inquire  into  the  dialectic  idioms  and  popular  opin- 
ions of  the  times  and  countries  where  the  gospel 
was  first  published  ?    For  it  is  imix)ssible  that  it 
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should  have  appeared  so  inconsistent  and  seUlccm- 
tradictory  to  those  to  whom  it  first  came,  is  chris- 
tians of  later  ages  have  made  it.  The  terms  in 
which  it  was  delivered  to  them  were,  no  doubt, 
perfectly  intelligible,  although  less  so  to  us  who 
live  in  times  and  places  so  very  remote.  It  is  our 
business,  therefore,  to  go  beyond  the  mere  letter, 
and  to  use  every  help  we  can  obtain  for  under- 
standing its  true  import,  particularly  by  encourag- 
ing every  well- conducted  attempt  towards  furnisb- 
ing  an  accurate  translation  of  it  into  our  own  tongue, 
allowing  no  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  merit 
to  that  commonly  received.  Our  labour  will  not 
be  without  its  reward.  We  shaU  see  that  *'  Gkxl  is 
light,  and  that  in  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all." 
Our  faith  will  be  immoveably  established,  and  our 
joy  will  proportioiiably  and  greatly  aboimd.  Amen. 

R.E. 
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THE 

WORSHIP  AUTHORISED 


IN 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

GOjfPAILSD  WITH  THAT 

COMMANDED  BY  MEN. 

Dirfctioiis  relative  to  the  object  of  worship y  with 
specimens  of  prayers^  of  devout  wishes^  6?r. 

Pound  in  the  Christian  Scrifi^    Found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
ture:  Prayevy  and  in  the  writings 

of  PrcBdyterianSj  Is^c. 

^  Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  <<  The  Catholic  faith  is  this, 

pray  to  thy  fathkr,  who  is  in  that  we  worship  one  God  in  tri- 

tecret,  and  Ihy  fathkRi   who  nity,  and  trinity  in  unity.'* 

aeeth  in   lecret,   shall   reward  jtthanoMian  creed. 
thee  openly.   After  this  manner, 
therefiune,   pray   ye ;  Our   r  a- 
THBi,  who  art  ki  heaven."  Matt. 
?i.  6,  9 ;  Luke  zl.  2. 

"  Jesnt  saitb— 4be  hour  com-  ^  Then  likewise  the  minister 

eCh,  and  now  it,  when  the  true  sliall  say,  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 

worriuppers  shall  worship  the  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 

FATHER  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  Ghost ;  answer,  As  it  was  in  the 

for  the  FATHER  seeketh  such  to  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 

worship  BiM."*   John  iv.  33.  be,  world  without  end  V 

Morning  aervice. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Conttantim,  Flaviantu  o£  Antioch  introduced  the  cus- 
torn  of  asaribing  glory  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Pope  Damanu  is  said  to  have 
decreed  that  it  should  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  psalms. 


[    263    ] 

From  the  Scrifiture;  JFrom  the  Common  Prayer^  ifc. 

<(  To  God  the  Father,  God  the 

Son, 
And  God  the  Spiriti  three  in  onei 

ft 

Be  honour,   praise,   and  glorjr 

given, 
Bjr  an  on  earth,  and  all  in  hea- 
ven."       IVaUa*  Doxology, 
<<  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the        "  Above  all   things,  ye  most 
rATRER    of    our    Lord   Jesus    give   most  humble   and  hearty 
Christ,of  WHOM  the  whole  fami-    thanks  to  God  the  Father,  the 
ly  in  heaven  and  earth  is  nam-    Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the 
ed.''  Eph.  ill.  14, 15.  redemption  of  the  world,"  Sec. 

Commurdcfn  aervicc. 
**  Giving  thanks  always,  for  "  It  is  very  meet,  right,  and 
all  things  unto  cod,  and  the  fa-  our  bounden  duty,  that  we  should 
THKR,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
Jesus  Christ."  Eph.  v.  20.  see  also  give  thanks  Unto  thee,  O  Lord ! 
ch.  ii.  18 ;  Rom.  xv.  6 ;  Col.  i.  3,  almighty  and  everlasdng  God| 
13 ;  iii.  17 ;  James  iii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  who  art  one  God,  one  Lord !  not 
17*.  one  only  fieraon^  but  three  fier- 

*  It  is  said,  Heb.  i.  6.  «  When  he  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the 
world,  he  s&ith,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  :**  and  we  read 
of  particular  persons  worshipping  our  Lord.  But  it  is  well  known  that  by 
the  term  vorship  is  not  always  meant  religioui  adoration.  It  is  frequently 
used  to  describe  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  paid  to  great  characters. 
Some  of  the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  worshipped  Jesus  were  Jews. 
(Matt.  viii.  2.  ix.  18).  Now  the  Jews  paid  religioiu  worship  to  cod  only. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  asserted  by  the  generality  of  those,  who  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  that,  at  the  period  when  the  ruler  worshipped  or  made 
obeisance  to  him,  the  doctrine  of  his  deity  was  publicly  taught.  Conse- 
quently, that  worship  had  noth  ing  in  it  of  a  religiotu  nature. 

It  is  said,  1  Chron.  zxix.  20.  **  All  the  congregation  worshipped  the 
LORD  and  the  king:**  and  in  Dan.  il  46.  «<  That  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  i^ton 
lus  face  and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they  should  offer  an 
oblation  or  present,  and  sweet  odours  unto  him,"  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
agreeably  to  the  eastern  method  of  doing  persons  honour.  Jesus,  also. 
speaks  of  a  servant  who  fell  down  before  his  master,  and  naortkif^ped  him. 
Mait.  xviii.  26.  When,  therefore,  we  read  that  the  leper  vforihipped  Jesus 
— that  his  disciples,  upon  his  ascension,  worshipped  hire,  &c.,  it  is  reason* 


[     263     ] 

From  the  Scriji(ure9.  From  the  Common  Prayer j  life* 

<<  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  re-  «o/i9,  in  one  substance*   For  that 

jMce,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  which  we  believe  of  the  glory  of 

the  Father :   for  my  father  is  the  Father,  the  aame  we  believe 

CRKATKR  tkan  /.**    John   xiv.  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

28.  without  any  difference   or  ine- 
quality.*' 

U/ion  the/east  of  trinity. 

^  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  ^*  Religious  worship  is  to  be 

and  taid,  I  thank  thee,  O  fa-  given  to  God  the  Father,  the  Soni 

THsm,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  him 

because  thou  hast   hid   these  alone." 

things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  TTie  Awembly^a  Con/emon  qf 

and  bast   revealed   them   unto  Faith^  ch.  31. 
halves ;  even  so,  father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight" 
Matt  xi.  25,  26 ;  Luke  x.  21. 

^  And  he— fell  on  his  face,  and  <<  The  second  part  of  prayer  is 

prayed,  saying,  Omt  father,  adoration,  and  it  contains,  (1)  A 

if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  mention  of  his  nature  as  God  » 

from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  and  this  includes  his  most  original 

will,  but  as  thou  wilt"    Matt,  properties  and  perfections :  his 

xxvi.  39 ;    see  also  verse  42  ;  unity  of  essence,  that  there  is  no 

Mark  xiv.  36;  Luke  xxii.  42;  other  God  besides  him:  his  in- 

xxiii.  34,  46;  Heb.  v.  7.  conceivable  subsistence  in  three 

^  And  Jesus  lift  up  his  eyes  persons,  the  Father^  the  Son,  and 

and  said,  Fatbbr,  I  thank  thee  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  mystery 

that  thou  hast  heard  roe."  John  of  the  trinity  is  a  most  proper 

xi.  41.  object  of  our  adoration  and  won- 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  der,  since  it  so  much  surpasses 

what  shall  I  say,  vathbr,  save  our  understanding.*' 

me  fitMn  this  hour  ^  but  for  this  IVatts'  Guide  to  Prayer j  p.  6. 

able  to  understand  the  term  as  meaning  nothing  more,  than  that  they  did 
him  homage  as  a  great  character,  or  as  a  divine  prophet.  All  their  reli- 
gious additnes  were  (Greeted  to  the  one  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus.  In 
Lake  ziv.  10.  are  these  words :  "  then  shalt  thou  have  v)or4hip  in  the 
ptesence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat." 

Worshipful,  and  right  worshipful,  are  expressions  well  known  amongst 
us,  as  applied  to  men. 


[    2«4    ] 

Prom  the  Scrifituree.  From  the  Common  Prmyer^  \Sc, 

cause  came  I  unto  this  bour. 
VATHBBt  glorify  thy  name.'*  John 
sit.  27,  28. 

<<  Holy  VATHBS,  keep  through  "  We  must   gtve  Iiobow   t« 

thhie  own   name,   those  whom  the  three  persons  in  the  godhead 

THOU  hast  given  me."  Jobnxrif.  distinctly:    to    the    Father,  the 

11 ;  see  also,  verses  1,  3,  5,  21,  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

34,  and  25  ;  Acts  iv.  24,  &c.  Henry*9  Method  qf  Prayer, 

«  Blessed  be  God,  even   the  "  Thoo  arc  the  King  of  Glorf  , 

TATHBEofour  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  O  Chrnt     Thou  art  the  ever- 

the  VAT H BE  of  mercies,  and  the  lasting  Sou  of  the  Father.    We 

GOD  of  all  comfort,  who  comfort-  therefore  pray  thee  to  hdf^  thy 

eth    us  in  all  our  tribulatton."  servants,    whom  thou   hasi   re- 

2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  see  also  Eph.  i.  3.  deemed  with  thy  most  prectous 

''  Blessed  be  the  god  anil  ta-  blood. 

THBR  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  <^  M^ike  them  to  be  numbered 

who,  according  to  his  abundant  with  thy  saints  in  glory  everlast- 

mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  ing.**                          TV  Deum. 

unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resur-  <<  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of 

i-ection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  as 

dead"  1  Pet  i.  3*.  miserable  nnners." 

**  According  to  the  will  of  god  ''  O  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  pro- 

and  our  father,  to  whom  be  ceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 

glory,  for  ever  and  ever."  Gal.  Son,  have  mercy  upon  us  miser- 

i.  4,  5.  able  sinners." 


*  We  read.  Acts  vii.  59,  that  <*  they  stoned  Stephen,  callhig  ft^fcm  God 
is  not  in  the  original)  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,  or  bnaih 
of  life  :"  as  if  he  had  said,  <  accept  this  sacrifice  of 'my  liiie,  which  I  lay 
down  for  thy  sake.'  Stephen  had  just  «  seen  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  impiestion  made  by 
so  grand  a  spectacle  would  not  quickly  wear  off.  Is  it  wonderful  thsa, 
that  he  shotdd  address  this  Son  of  Man?  Seeing  Jesus  in  heaven*  and 
knowing  his  power  with  God,*  John  xi.  22,  was  as  goad  a  reasoa  for  Sio- 
phen  to  call  for  and  desire  his  help,  as  it  was  for  h'ls  disciples,  who  saw 
his  power  on  earth,  to  entreat  him  to  help  them  ia  a  stomk  Mate  viii 
24-^jr. 


C     265     ] 

From  ihe  Seri/iture:  From  the  Common  Prayer^  t5*:. 

<<  Vom  mtD  GOD  and  our  FA-  ^Q  holy^  blessed,  and  glorioa^ 

TBBs,   be  e^oiy  for  ever  and  trinityi  three  persons  and  one 

ever*.*"  Phil*  iv.  20.  God,  have  mercy  uiKm  us  miser- 

**  Now  unto  the  king  eternal,  able  sinners.** 

liBflMNtal,  and  invisible,  the  only  — «  Whom  thou  hast  redeemed 

wiae  Gob,  be  honour  and  glory,  with  thy  most  precious  blood." 

ior  ever  and  ever.**  1  Tim.  1 17;  — «<  By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy 

aee  aho  Bftatt  vi.  13 ;  Luke  IL  incarnation ;  by  thy  holy  nativity 

14;  Rom.  1. 35;  xi.  33,  36;  zvi.  and  drcumcision;  by  thy  bap* 

SS,  37;  3  Cor.  ad.  31 ;  Eph.  ilL  tism,  &sting,  and  temptation ;  by 

8(H  31 ;  1  Tim.  vL  14^  15,  16 ;  thy  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  by 

1  Pet  T.  10,  11 ;  lude  34^  35 ;  thy  cross  and  passion ;  by  thy 

Rev.  IV.  8, 11 ;  viL  11,  ISf.  precious  death  and  burial ;  by  thy 

gkwious  resurrection  and  ascen- 

* 

sion,  and  by  the  coming  of  the 

Holy  Ghost. 
^  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  <*  Son  of  God,  we  beseech  thee 
nothing.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  to  hear  us.*' 
fou,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  <*  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest 
VATBsm  m  my  name^  bb  will  give  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
it  you."  John  xvl  23 ;  see  also  mercy  upon  us.  O  Christ,  hear 
dk  xiT.  13,  U ;  xv.  16.  us. 


*  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  1  Tub.  1 13.  «•  I  thsak  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid.** 
But  we  nay  esEpress  our  thankfulness  towaids  any  sbtcnt  friend  and 
Wncfsctnr,  without  direcdy  addressing,  much  more  without  wonhipping 
that  friend. 

t  Tlwtt  am  in  soiprnre  a  lew  aicriptioas  of  prvae  snd  glory  to  die  Lord 
jMUSb  3  F^  iB.  18 ;  Rev.  i.  5,  6;  v.  9, 11, 13,  13  s  vil  9, 10;  but  not  one» 
as  if  be  was  the  great  God.  Indeed,  they  are  not  ociii^Mc/ to  him,  as  if  he 
was  fffir*^'*  to  be  present,  except  in  Revelation  v.  and  vil  where  he  is 
imiiiTiitH  as  bong  actnallf  before  the  angds  who  sddreu  him.  It  shoold 
shiilin  riMiniil.  ihir  hr  ii  rtirri  iijilmtnfl  ti-  "'-r  T — ^  -^---f-  '-*-  ^ 
a  aeatore  cipable  of  dying,  which  can  never  be  said  of  the  eternal,  un. 
chBiw*sbla  Jehovah.  They  addieu  him,  as  a  being  entirely  distinct  from 
God:  «'Thoa  wast  «/^ta,  and  hast  redeemed  us  «0(rorf  by  thy  blood,*' cb.  v. 
A  If.  he  be  joined  widi  God  in  this  act  of  pndse,  it  is  no  more  than 
David  wBb  ««  All  die  congregidoo  bowed  down  thsir  htads»  s|id  wor^ 
■hipped  the  Lord  and  the  king."  1  Chron.  xbix.  30. 

2L 


[     366     ] 

From  the  Scrififurea,  From  the  Common  Prayer^  k^c. 

^  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace        Lord  have  mercy  vpon  us. 
from  GOD  our  rArnav,  and  the       Christ  have  mercy  upon  ot. 
Ijord  Jesus  Christ."  Rom.  u  7.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

«^  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,        From  our  enemies  defend  us^ 

from  GOD  our  VATUta,  and  Jesus  O  Christ. 
Christ  our  Lord.*'  1  Tim.  i.  3.  O  Son  of  Davidi  have  mercy 

^  Grace  be  with  you,  mercy,  upon  us. 
and  peace,  from  god  the  va-        Graciously  hear  us,  O  Chris!- 
TBBR»  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus        Graciously  bear  us,  O  Lord 

Christ,  the  Son  of  the  VATBsa,  Christ.** 
in  truth  and  love.**  S  John  3.  Litttny. 

*'  Grace   be   unto  you,   and        ^  For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou 

peace,  from  him  who  is,  and  who  only  art  the  Lord,  thou  only,  O 

was,  and  who  is  to  come ;  and  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art 

fhrni  the  seven  spirits*  who  are  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God  the 

before  the  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Father." 
Christ  who  is  the  faithful  witness,  Conimfni/em  'Meruice. 

and  the  first  begotten  from  the       *^  Now  unto  the  king  eternal, 

dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise 

of  the  eartht."   Rev.  i.  4, 5 ;  see  God,  and  our  God  In  three  per- 

alio  Rom.  xvi.  30,  24 ;  1  Cor.  I.  sons,     Father,   Son,   and  Holy 

3 ;  2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  luii.  14 ;  Gal.  L  Ghost,  be  honour  and  glory,  do- 

3 ;  vi.  18  i  Eph.  L  3 ;  vi.  33,  34 ;  minion   and  praise,  henceforth 

PhiL  i.  2 ;  iv.  33 ;  CoL  i.  3 ;  iv.  and  for  ever.    Amen.^ 
18  ;  1  Thess*  L  1 ;  ili.  11*  13 ;  v.  Henry  on  Prayer, 

33|  38 ;  SThesa.  i.  3;  ii.  16, 17 \        <( through  Jesus  Christ 


*  This  expression  shows,  that  this,  and  the  three  preeedinf  pasmges. 
should  be  considered  only  as  piaui  wthtt,  and  not  as  prayers ;  for  snrdy 
the  writer  woold  not  pray  to  the  seven  spirits. 

t  In  Rom.  is.  5.  Paul  says,  *<  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came ;  who  Is  over  all,  God  btessed  for  ever.** 
The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  such  passages  as  the  Mlowing :  "  J& 
power  is  ^IceR  unto  aie  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Maft.  xzviii.  1&  ••  God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,"  &c.  Phil,  il  9. 11.  >«  He  is  the  head  of  the  body 
die  church :  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first  bom  from  the  dead  (  that  in 
oU  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminetiee.  For  it  pUaatd  the  Falser  that 
In  him  should  allJmbieH  dwell."  Col.  i.  18, 19.    <•  Angels,  and  mihorities. 


C     267    3 

Ffwn  ike  ScriptureM.  From  the  Common  Prayer^  is^c. 

iiL  Sf  16|  18 »  9  Tim.  i.  2, 18;  iv.    our  Lord  i  to  whom,  wiih  thee, 
33  i  Titas  i.  4  j  iii.  15 ;  Philem.  3,    O  Father,  and  thine  Huly  Spirit, 
35 1  Hcb.  zUI.  30,  35  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3  ;    be  everlasting  praises." 
T..10,  14 ;  3  Pet.  i.  3 ;   Jude  3  ;  Doddridge. 

RcT.  xxii.  31.  M  Jesus,  my  God,  thy  blood  alone 

Hath  power  sufficient  to  atone.'* 
JVatU*  Fs.  li.  3d  part,  verse  6. 
See  also  Ps.  xix.  long  metre, 
verses  5,  6 ;  Ps.  xlv.  i  xcvii.  3d 
part,  long  metre }  ex ;   cxviii. 


"  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and        *^  God  the  Father,  God  the 
keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  his    Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
face  TO  dkiat  upon  thee,  and  tie    bless,  preserve,  and  keep  you." 
gracMNis  onto  thee:  the  Lord  Matrimony. 

lift  up  bis  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace."  Numb. 
\i.  94^  25, 36. 


THOUGHTS 

ow 

ORIGINAL  SIN, 

AND   THE 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  GOD. 

THE  doctrine  of  original  sin  assumes  as  its  fun- 
damental princii^e,  the  total  and  universal  depravity 
of  human  nature.  The  Assembly's  Catechism 
affirms,    '*  That  the  dnfulness  of  that  estate  into 

iadpowcn»  being  made  nibject  onto  him."  1  Pet.  iiL  23i  lee  ilio,  John 
ml  3i  1  Cor.  av.  34—28 ;  Eph.  i.  30— Heb.  i.  9. 

It  mint  always  be  itmembeicd,  that  •*  the  head  of  Chritt  is  cod.  1  Cor. 
xL  3. 


[     268    ] 

which  man  fell,  consisteth  in  the  guih  ci  Adam's 
first  sin,  the  want  of  that  righteousness  wherein  he 
was  created,  and  the  cormption  erf*  his  naturei 
whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and 
made  opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and 
wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  continually ;"  and 
that  ^^  thb  brought  upon  mankind  the  diqdeasure 
and  curse  of  God,  and  made  them  justly  liaUe  to 
all  punishments  in  this  world  and  that  which  ifl  to 
come/' 

That  human  nature  is  perfect,  no  man  in  his 
senses  will  assert.  It  is  certun,  that  *'  there  is  not 
a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  liveth  and  sinneth  noC" 
^^  If  we  should  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  should  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  would  not  be  in  us.*' 
From  whatever  cause  it  originally  sprung,  it  is  but 
too  apparent,  that  there  is  in  mankind  a  prevailing 
disposition  to  deviate  from  that  law  of  their  Maker, 
a  sense  of  which  he  hath  either  implanted  in  their 
nature,  or  given  them  by  particular  revelaticxi ;  and 
at  some  periods,  this  defection  hath  been  almost 
universal;  Indeed,  fix>m  the  very  nature  of  the 
discoveries  he  hath  made  to  us  of  himself,  we  can- 
not but  draw  the  conclusion,  that  we  are  creatures 
who  stand  in  need  of  his  mercy,  and  have  reason  to 
fear  hb  displeasure ;  nor  can  any  of  us  be  so  little 
acquunted  with  his  own  heart,  as  not  to  know, 
that  in  many  things  he  oflfends  and  comes  short  of 
the  glory  of  God,  of  the  requirements  of  his  perfisct 
law.  But  can  it  be  said,  with  literal  truth,  that  we 
arei/^/^/yindbposed,  and  made  opposite  toallgood, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  continualfy?^* 


C  ^9  ] 
1b  dieve  no  difference  in  the  natural  dispositions  of 
men  f  Are  virtue  and  righteousness  wholly  stran- 
gars  in  the  earth?  Were  it  so,  what  idea  has 
ever  been  formed  of  the  infernal  regions  which  this 
world  would  not  realize  ?  But  it  is  not  the  &ct. 
There  are  such  things  as  love  to  Grod,  and  iove  to 
man.  Honour,  honesty,  social  and  personal  vir- 
toes  have  a  real  existence  among  us ;  otherwise  all 
the  fies  Aat  bind  us  together,  would  be  totally 
dissolved,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  never  could 
have  subsisted.  To  what  purpose  would  be  all 
the  ordinances  of  religion  and  means  of  improve- 
ment f  The  gospel  itself  is  a  mockery,  if  it  en- 
joins us  to  labour  after  that  which  we  can  never 
attain,  or  which,  if  attmned,  is  of  no  value,  for  we 
know  it  IB  of  the  essence  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine  (as  it  is  called),  to  vilify  and  degrade  ourselves, 
and  to  speak  of  all  righteousness  of  our  own  in  the 
most  contemptuous  and  even  diq;usting  terms. 
But  no  mediod  more  direct  can  be  taken  to  make 
mankind  really  as  bad  as  this  system  supposes 
them,  than  to  entertain  such  mean  ideas  of  our- 
sehts  and  others ;  for,  certainly,  we  are  very  un. 
likely  to  feel  any  inclination  to  acquire  that  of 
which  we  previously  tlunk  ourselves  incapable. 

If  k  be  said,—'*  Is  not  the  law  of  God  perfect? 
If  it  be  a  &v,  must  it  not  be  obeyed  ?  And  if  it 
be  not  obeyed,  must  not  the  fiulure  be  punishable?** 
It  is  anawered,"— The  hiw  of  God  is  indeed  perfect, 
oAerwise  it  would  not  be  Atr  law  who  is  all  perfec* 
don.  But  the  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
its  subjects  are  capable  o( perfect  conformity  to  it. 
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If  our  first  progenitor  had  this  capacity  and  dis* 
obeyed,  he  justly  incurred  the  penalty  denounced, 
which  was  death  ;  and  from  him  nothing  exempt 
from  peccability  and  death  could  naturally  proceed. 
It  was  then  for  the  divine  wisdom  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  race  should  be  disccHitinued,  or 
propagated  under  the  imperfect  and  mortal  nature  to 
which  the  first  transgression  had  made  them  Uable. 
We  know  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  and  although 
we  do  not  know  all  the  reasons  for  it,  must  believe 
that  it  was  for  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  pur- 
poses.     Such  then  the  law  of  God,  by  hu  own  de* 
cree^  finds  us ;  and  the  question  now  is,  not  whe- 
ther we  can  obey  it  perfectly^  but  how  far  we 
can  obey  it     He  has  so  constituted  us  that  some 
are  able  to  make  much  higher  attainments  than 
others.     Can  it  then  be  consistent  with  justice  to 
require  that  all  should  reach  the  same  standard? 
or  to  punish  them  if  they  do  not  ?    Or,  rather, 
will  he  not  accept  sincere  endeavours,  acccM'ding  to 
the  measure  of  the  qualifications  he  has  bestowed  ? 
LfCt  us  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  argument  by  a 
&miliar  case.      Suppose  a  person,  a  complete 
master  of  the  art  of  writing,  to  have  a  number  of 
pupils,  of  diflerent  ages  and  abilities,  under  his  in- 
struction.   Hie  pieces  he  sets  before  them  to  copy 
from,  are,  of  course,  without  the  least  imperfection. 
Only  one,  perhaps,  out  of  many,  can  attun  to  an 
exact  imitation.     But  are  those  who  cannot,  after 
using  all  the  diligence  and  attention  dieir  cqMcities 
admit  of,  reprobrated  as  not  only  unworthy  of  com- 
mendation, but  obnoxious  to  punishment  ?    Or  are 
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not  their  humbler  attwiraents  of  real  value,  and 
estimaled  and  rewarded  accordingly  ?  It  is  negli- 
genee  and  (Ssobediencc  only  that  are  thought  deserv- 
ing of  chastisement;  and  so  will  it  be  under  the  go- 
vemment  of  our  Almighty  ruler*. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  and  if  we 
can  propeAy  consider  death  as  the  punishment  of 
sin  only  to  the  first  transgressor,  and  as  no  more 
Aan  the  natural  eonsefuence  of  his  offence  to  his 
posterity,  it  will  relieve  us  from  much  perplexity 
in  asugning  the  reason  why  infants,  and  such  as 
could  not  possibly  have  oflfended  in  their  own  per- 
sons, are  subjected  to  pain  and  mortality.  We 
shall,  without  reluctance,  discard  opinions  which 
militate  against  every  proper  idea  we  can  form  of 
the  equity,  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  charging  him  with  punishing  us  for  being 
what  he  lumself  hath  made  us.  It  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult  to  conceive,  that  his  permitting  the  continu- 
ance of  a  race  of  imperfect  and  mortal  creatures, 
may  be  the  means  of  multiplying  the  subjects  of 
final  happiness,  and  thus  of  answering  tlie  great  end 
of  all  his  dispensations  as  to  this  world,  the  bring, 
ing  good  out  of  apparent  evil,  and  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  give  a  rational  interpretation  to  those  pas- 
sages, *^  hard  to  be  understood,''  in  the  epistle  of 
Paul  to  die  Romans,  which  speak  of  sin  reigning 
unto  death,  &c. 

*  It  vill  easily  be  perceived,  that  this  Btate  of  ibe  case  ib 
exactly  conformable  to  our  Lord's  re|>resentation  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  TaientSj  vith  which  the  opposite  whrine  i^  toudir 
inooMivtem.  i 
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It  b  astonishing,  that  ao  much  atreia  is  laid  on 
that  text,  Gal.  iii.   10.    '*  Cursed  is  cveiy  one 
that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  hiw  to  do  them,"  as  a  proof,  that 
every  failure  in  perfect  obedience  incurs  the  wrath 
of  the  Almi^ity ;  when  the  whde  context  shows 
that  the  apostle  made  diis  quotation  fixrni  the  Pen- 
tateuch, in  order  to  deter  the  Galatians  from  aban- 
doning the  liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made 
them  free,  and  returning  under  the  burdensome 
yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.  No,  surely ;  the  God 
whom  we  serve  is  not  such  a  hard  master,  as  to 
expect  to  reap  where  he  hath  not  sown,  or  to  gather 
where  he  hath  not  strewed.    Our  compassionate 
Father,  who  is  love  itself,  will  not  fidsify  his  own 
oflb^  of  merey,  by  insisting  upon  a  full  equivalent 
ibr  every  thing  in  which  we  may  involuntarily  &U 
short ;  fiur  less  will  he  take  vengeance  fior  our  de- 
fects,  by  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the 
head  of  another,  who  is  perfectly  innocent.    His 
law,  if  framed  on  such  principles,  would  be  such  as 
uo  human  government  ever  knew,  or,  if  known,  by 
the  comnoon  consent  of  mankind  would  be  held  in 
detestation.     The  orthodox  doctrine  has  been  said 
to  do  equal  honour  to  ibc  Justice  and  the  mercy  of 
God.     With  Juiiicef  which  oug^t  to  be  only  an- 
other  term  ibr  efidty^  auch  proceedings  can  have 
nothing  to  do;  and  where  full  satisfaction  b  insisted 
upon  and  received,  merey  b  laid  out  of  the  ques- 
ti(Hi.    But,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  God's  own 
authority,  for  believing  that  mercy  b  hb  darling 
attribute,  and  judgment  (or  punishment)  Ym^inmge 
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work ;  his  goodness  is  his  glory ;  his  name,  pro- 
daimed  by  himself,  is  ^^  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long>suflering,  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin."  Each  of 
these  particulars  might  s^fford  matter  for  delightful 
meditation.  Behold !  how  he  expatiates,  and  even 
seems  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasing  theme,  as  if  the 
hnguage  of  mortals  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  con* 
vey  adequate  ideas  of  the  extent  of  his  mercy.  He 
it  not  CMily  willing  to  forgive  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin,  when  actually  committed,  but  he  has  mercy 
in  merve;  he  lays  it  by  in  store,  to  be  ready  against 
the  time  of  need ;  and  £or  thousands — for  indefinite 
mimbers  (not  for  a  chosen  few),  of  his  frail,  erring 
creatures.  In  Psalm  ciii,  the  bold  and  lofty 
figures  of  oriental  language  are  employed  in  the 
lepresentalion :  **  As  the  heaven  is  high  above  the 
earthy  so  great  is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear 
him.  As  fiu*  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far 
hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  us."  His 
mercy  is  fixrni  everlasting  to  everlasting,  upon  them 
that  fear  him.  Nay,  to  hope  in  his  mercy,  is  the 
way  to  recommend  ourselves  to  his  favour.  Psalm 
exlvi.  11.  *^  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  tbem 
that  fi»r  him,  in  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy." 
But  die  passages  of  scripture  to  this  effect  are  too 
namerous  to  be  quoted.  There  is  one  in  the  gos- 
pel, however,  of  a  nature  so  attractive,  that  it  is  inv 
possible  to  let  it  pass  without  notice.  It  is  the  par- 
able of  the  prodigal  son.  One  would  imagine  our 
Lord  had  taken  for  the  ground- work  of  it  those 
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verses  in  Psalm  ciii,  ^*  Like  as  a  £itber  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him; 
for  he  knoweth  their  frame,  he  remembereth  that 
they  are  dust."     Here  lie  represents  God  (as  in- 
deed he  always  does)  as  standing  to  mankind  in 
that  relation,  which  all  who  have  borne  it  know  to 
be  attended  with  the  strongest  emotions  of  tender* 
ness.     The  wretched  prodigal,  experiencing  the 
consequences  of  his  folly  (consequences  which  the 
laws  of  God's  moral  goveriiment  have  established, 
in  order  to  awaken  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  con- 
dition), thinks  of  returning  to  his  £uher's  house, 
and  frames  a  most  humble  and  peniteilttal  address, 
to  be   made  on  presenting  himself  before  that 
parent,  whose  favours  he  jusdy  conceives  that  he 
has  for  ever  forfeited.     **  Father !  I  have  sinned 
against  Heaven  and  before  thee,,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hired  servants."     But  how  is  the  fatlier 
employed  in  the  mean  time  ?    He  is  persuaded  that 
the  evils  his  unthinking  son  had  brought  upon  hioi- 
self,  must  have  roused  him  to  serious  thought  and 
reflection.     He  anxiously  expects,  and  looks,  out 
for  his  return.     He  catches  the  first  glimpse  of 
him ;  his  bowels  yearn  with  compassion ;  he  cannot 
wait  for  his  nearer  approach,  but  flies  to  meet  him, 
falls  on  his  neck,  and  kisses  him ;  and  all  this,  be- 
fore the  poor  penitent  can  utter  a  word  of  the  hum- 
ble confession  he  has  prepared.     When  begun,  be 
stays  not  to  hear  it  out,  but  interruptaihim  with  or- 
ders to  his  servants,  to  array  him  in  apparel  be- 
fitting him  as  his  son,  and  to  prepare  a  joyfiil  feast, 
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in  celebration  of  the  happy  return  of  him  "  who 
was  dead  and  is  afive  again,  who  was  lost  and  is 
found. '» 

Such  is  the  portrait,  drawn  by  a  master^s  hand, 
of  the  boundless  compassions  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. It  presents,  indeed,  a  strong  contrast  with ' 
the  Calvuiistic  doctrine.  There  we  have  an  aveng- 
ing Deity,  ready  to  devote  a  whole  race  to  eternal 
torments,  for  the  fault  of  one,  and  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  could 
have  any  participation.  Here^  he  is  waiting  to  be 
gracious ;  and,  as  he  knows  his  children  are  liable 
to  err,  merely  sufiers  them  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits 
of  their  own  misconduct,  expecting  those  of  re- 
pentance to  follow.  In  the  one  case,  nothing  the 
sinner  can  do  is  sufficient  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
&vour  of  his  Maker ;  in  the  other,  even  unfinished 
expressions  of  penitence  are  accepted.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  so  absolutely  impossible  to  deprecate  his 
anger,  that  it  must  have  its  course,  and,  if  it  fall  not 
upon  an  innocent  person  of  infinite  merit,  it  shall 
consume  till  it  hath  utterly  destroyed;  or,  rather, 
it  shall  bum  with  eternal  and  inextinguishable  fury. 
On  the  other,  all  is  tenderness  and  love,  and  not  the 
least  traces  of  a  vindictive  disposition  are  discover- 
able. Wc  are  exhorted  to  be  **  followers  of  God;*' 
in  which  of  these  characters  shall  we  imitate  him  ? 
We  are  to  be  **  merciful  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
merciful;"  shall  it  be  according  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  or  of  the  unre- 
lenting  persecutor  of  Michael  Servetus  ? 
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I 

ON  THE  ALLEDGED 

UNIVERSAL  DEPRAVITY 

OF 

Human  Nature. 

Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back  ;  they  are  altoge- 
ther  become  filthy:  there  is  none  thatdoeth  good^ 
nOy  not  one. — Psalm  liii.  3. 

THE  variety,  and  even  opposition  of  sentiment 
contained  in  the  Ist,  53d,  and  112tb  psalms  ought 
to  operate  as  a  caution  against  citing  select  and 
detached  portions  of  scripture,  and,  without  a  pro- 
per regard  to  the  connection  in  which  they  standi 
making  them  authority  for  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  the  general  sense  of  revelation,  aixl  contrary 
to  common  observation  and  experience. 

Such  an  use  has  been  made  of  certain  parts  of 
the  14th  and  53d  psalms,  which  are  almost  v^^- 
ttm  alike.  From  them  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
human  nature  is  utterly  depraved — that  it  is  a  soil 
in  which  nothing  grows  but  the  rankest  and  foul- 
est weeds — and  that,  if  any  thing  better  be  produ- 
ced, it  is  by  the  immediate  and  supernatural  influ- 
ence of  the  Deity.  Let  us  consider  a  little  how 
far  such  an  opinion  is  really  countenanced  by  the 
passages  referred  to. 

In  the  poetical  compositions  of  David  there  is 
great  inequality.  Sometimes  he  rises  to  the  ut* 
most  height  of  sublimity  in  the  contemplation  of 
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the  divine  nature  and  works.  At  other  times  he 
qpeaks  in  the  character  of  an  inspired  prophet ;  but 
often,  merely  as  a  man,  subject,  as  his  history  suf- 
ficiently evinces,  to  many  infirmities;  and,  when 
under  the  irritation  produced  by  enmity  and  oppo- 
sition, he  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which  no 
christian  couid  consistently  take  for  an  example. 
He  himself  owns  (P.  cxvi.  11.)  that  he  sometimes 
"  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips;"  and,  though 
we  should  not  put  that  construction  on  the  general 
sentence  of  reprobation  which  he  here  appears  to 
pass  on  his  species,  yet  it  is  well  enough  known 
that  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  assume  and 
are  allowed  what  is  termed  a  licence  of  expressing 
themselves  in  a  way  somewhat  beyond  the  strict 
limits  of  &ct.  Such,  apparently,  is  the  case  in  the 
texts  under  consideration.  The  particular  occasion 
upon  wluch  these  psalms,  or  either  of  them,  were 
composed,  is  not  referred  to ;  but  it  was  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  David's  reign,  before  the  king- 
dom was  confirmed  in  his  hand,  and  while  he  met 
with  much  trouble  and  opposition  from  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  house  of  Saul,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  might  be  irreligious  and  atheistical  persons. 
The  probability  of  this  conjecture  will  receive  ad- 
ditional weight,  if  we  look  into  the  subjects  of  the 
adjoining  psalms,  as  expressed  in  their  titles  from 
the  52d  to  the  59th.  Under  a  keen  sense  of  the 
injuries  he  was  sustaining,  and  in  the  ardour  of  p<fe- 
tic  composition,  he  describes  all  mankind  as  his 
bitter  enemies,  as  not  having  the  fear  of  God  be- 
fofie  their  eyes,  and  their  animosity  against  himself 
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and  his  people  such  as  would  lead  them,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  devour  them.  But  he  predicts  their 
confusion  and  ruin ;  and  anticipates  the  happiness 
which  Israel  in  general  should  enjoy,  when  their 
"  salvation  should  come  out  of  Zion,'*  when  he 
should  be  settled  upon  the  throne,  and  when  diey 
should  be  delivered  from  this  psdnful  state  of  per* 
secution,  which  he  emphatically  compares  to  that 
of  captivity  and  bondage. 

Supposing  however  that  this  interpretation  be  not 
the  true  one,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  David 
could  not  mean  to  apply  these  terms  of  degradst- 
tjon  to  tlie  human  race  in  their  unqualified  and  li- 
teral sense ;  for  in  these  very  psalms  he  rejH^esents 
the  persecutors  and  the  persecuted  as  persons  of 
opposite  characters.  In  the  1st  psalm  he  places 
those  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  man  in  strong 
points  of  contrast;  and  in  the  112th  largely  de- 
scribes the  excellent  qualities  of  the  upright. 

These  pictures  must  have  been  drawn  from  ori- 
ginals; and  therefore  there  can  be  no  colour  for 
the  interpretation  modemly  given  to  the  words 
^' there  b  none  good,  no  not  one,"  unless  as  they  are 
used  by  Christ  in  reference  to  the  absolute  good- 
ness  of  God.  It  is  true  that  Paul  cites  them  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Jews  at  Rome ;  but  this  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  a  great  number,  wherein  the 
Gospel  was  recommended  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
JeiXrs  by  accommodated  quotations  from  their  own 
scriptures;  and  here^  expressly  with  a  view  of 
convincing  them  that,  notwithstanding  thdr  high 
opinion  of  themselves  with  respect  to  peculiar  pri- 
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vilegeSy  they  had  no  superiority  in  point  of  Sanc- 
tis above  the  gentiles,  but  stood  in  equal  need 
with  them  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  This  kind 
of  phraseology,  then,  should  always  receive  the  so- 
ber constructign  of  reason,  experience,  and  the  ge- 
neral scope  and  tenor  of  revelation.  We  know  in- 
deed but  too  well  that  human  nature  is  imperfect ; 
that  much  igce  and  wickedness  has  in  all  ages 
been,  and  still  is  prevalent  in  the  world.  But  it 
IS  the  very  design  of  revelation  to  rectify  this  dis- 
order, to  encourage  righteousness  and  discoun- 
tenance iniquity ;  and  in  almost  every  page  of  it 
the  distinction  between  these  characters  and  their 
qpposite  consequences  are  strongly  pointed  out. 
We  are  dealt  with,  although  as  fallen,  yet  as  ra- 
tional creatures,  capable  of  being  convinced  by  ar- 
gument, of  using  efforts,  and  availing  ourselves  of 
the  assistance  offered,  for  our  recovery.  But  to 
what  end  is  the  Gospel  sent,  if  it  be  true,  and  is  to 
remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  there  nei- 
ther is  nor  can  be  one  righteous — **  no  not  one?** 
If  its  whole  design  be  to  tell  us  that  we  are  utterly 
vile  and  depraved  ;  that  our  best  works  are  odious 
in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God ;  that  our  righteousness 
is  nothing  better  ihm  Jilthy  rags*\  that,  subject  to 

*  It  is  strange  that  those  who  are  so  fond  of  using  this 
phrase  should  have  totally  overlooked  the  passage,  Rev.  xix.8. 
where  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints  are  represented  under 
the  more  appropriate  figure  of  fine  linen,  clean  and  white ! 
To  understand  the  true  application  of  its  opposite,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  Isaiah  Ixiv.  6.  and  compare  that  vers6 
with  the  one  immediately  preceding. 
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the  wrath  and  curse  of  the  Almighty,  we  are  un- 
able  to  do  any  thing  to  deliver  ourselves  till  he  sin- 
gles us  out  for  salvation  by  his  electing  grace,  and 
that  then  we  are  to  rely  far  our  acceptance  whcrf- 
ly  upon  the  righteousness  of  another,  transferred 
to  us  by  faith,  which  fiiith  must  also  be  exclusive- 
ly his  work :  if  this  be  all  the  Gospel  does,  what 
greater  benefit  does  it  confer  than  iftwould  be  to 
(^n  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  that  he  might  see 
himself  immured  in  a  dungeon?  Instead  of  calling 
us  "to  glory  and  to  virtue,"  it  destroys  every  in- 
centive  to  excellence  of  character.  Instead  of  re* 
presenting  God  as  worthy  to  be  loved  with  "  all 
the  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind,"  it  holds 
him  forth  as  an  object  of  terror— as  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, and  cruel.  Instead  of  teaching  us  love  to 
our  species  and  reverence  for  ourselves,  it  leads  us 
to  look  upon  both  as  poor,  abject,  contemptible 
beings,  hated  by  their  Maker,  and  of  course  hate- 
ful to  each  other.  And  thus  it  would  seem  that  no 
real  addition  having  been  made  to  the  knowledge, 
the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  they 
had  with  greater  advantage  been  left  to  the  mere 
light  of  nature  to  find  out  their  duty  to  God,  to 
each  other,  and  to  themselves  ! 
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0ir  ffi^ 

SUPPOSED  INABItlTY  OF  MAN 

TO  DO  ANY  THINQ  TOWARDS 

HIS  OWN  SALVATION. 

From  Eph.  Ch.  ii. 

IN  this  part  of  his  addre$s  to  the  christiaQ  con* 
verts  at  E[Ae&us,  the  apostle  places  in  strong  con- 
trast, their  former  condition,  under  the  darkness  of 
]ieathenbm«  and  their  present  situation^  under  the 
ligiit  and  glory  of  the  gospel.     He  describes  the 
former  as  a  disgraceful  and  abject  submission  to 
the  tyr^Kiny  of  corrupt  desires  and  passions,  and  even 
as  a  state  of  death ;  of  absolute  insensabilitj^  tp  e  veiy 
thing  diat  was  great  and  e;xcellent.     Their  charac- 
ter was  like  that  which  he  pictures  in  such  dark 
eoloursi,  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
«iatis ;  sinners  even  against  that  sense  of  right  and 
wrongt  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
every  rational  being;  children  of  disobedience,  and 
thtrdSort  children  of  wrath ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it 
in  the  6th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  this  eplsde, 
^*  because  of  these  things,  the  wrath  of  God  oometh 
vpoo  the  children  of  disobedience :"  and  again,  tp 
die  Colossians,  ^*  for  which  things^  sake,  corneth 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience ;  in  the  which  ye  also  walked  some  time^ 
wfaea  ye  lived  in  tliem/'    He  then  magnifies  the 
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grace  of  God  in  the  gospel ;  his  rich,  abundant, 
overflowing  mercy,  which  called  them,  as  it  were, 
from  death  to  life,  from  wallowing  in  the  filth  of 
sin,  to  a  state  of  purity,  dignity,  and  glory.  He 
seems  to  labour  to  find  words  adequately  to  express 
this  astonishing  condescension  (v.  6,  7.),  remind- 
ing them,  as  it  was  most  proper  to  do,  that  it  was 
not  for  any  desert  of  their  own  that  this  grace  was 
manifested  towards  them ;  not  for  any  thing  they 
had  previously  done  to  merit  such  an  interposition, 
or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  *^  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  had  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,"  He  then 
tells  them,  that  there  was  no  difference  with  respect 
to  privileges  between  them  and  the  formerly-chosen 
people  of  the  Jews  ;  they  were  partakers  of  the 
same  grace«  and  all  were  ^^  one  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(v.  13.  to  18.  )•  In  concluslion,  he  congratulates 
them  upon  this  their  happy  privileged  state,  and 
goes  on,  through  the  remainder  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent address,  to  enforce  a  sense  of  it  still  more 
strongly  on  their  minds,  and  to  urge  them  by  every 
affecting  consideration  to  a  life  and  conduct  cor^, 
responding  with  their  high  and  holy  calling. 

With  a  strange  perversity  of  interpretation  have 
these  strongly  figurative  terms,  in  which  the  apostle, 
described  the  sad  moral  state  of  the  gentile  world 
at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
been  applied  to  the  actual  state  of  all  mankind,  in 
every  past,  present,  and  future  age.  All  are  said 
to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  to  have  no 
more  power  to  exert  any  of  the  faculties  of  spiritual 
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life,  than  a  dead  body  has  to  move  or  breathe*  Un- 
doubtedly, we  owe  all  we  are  and  have  to  the  free, 
unmerited  grace  and  mercy  of  our  Creator.  It  is 
in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  all 
our  mental  and  corporeal  powers  are  his  ^ft.  But, 
aft  God  has  so  graciously  given  us  these  powers,  it 
belongs  to  us  to  exert  them.  Of  what  use  are  ac- 
tivity of  body  and  strength  of  mind,  if  we  lie  indo- 
lent and  supine,  waiting  for  them  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  some  external  force,  supematurally  operat- 
ing upon  and  within  us  ?  So  it  is  in  our  spiritual 
concerns.  We  are  actually,  by  the  gospel  given 
to  us,  in  that  quickened  state  to  which  the  apostle 
alludes,  and  not  in  darkness  or  in  death.  The 
rich  mercy  and  grace  of  God  has  put  the  means  of 
life  and  salvation  into  our  hands,  and  it  is  ours  to 
improve  them.  If  we  do  not  strive  with  all  our 
might,  and  exert  ourselves  with  suitah' "  diligence, 
to  secure  the  blessings  offered  us,  wc  are  self-de- 
stroyers ;  our  blood  shall  be  upon  our  own  heads, 
and  God  will  be  justified  when  he  condemneth, 
and  clear  when  he  judgeth.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  are  merely  passive  in  these  matters,  it  were  as 
absurd  and  unjust,  to  make  us  the  objects  of  dis- 
pleasure, on  that  account,  as  to  punish  a  dead  body 
for  not  exercising  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a 
living  animal. 

We  should  easily  enter  into  the  full  meaning, 
and  perceive  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  apostolic 
writings,  if  we  kept  in  view  the  particular  times 
and  circumstances  which  gave  immediate  occasion 
to  them.    Those  times  and  those  circumstances, 
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are  to<)»  often  eonfotjnded  with  the  present,  from 
which  they  arre  widely  different ;  and  we  cannoc, 
without  manifest  hnproprnty,  apply  aU  that  waa 
md  to  new  conTerts  from  a  stat^  of  heathemsm, 
to  ourselves^  who  have  from  our  infoncy  been  ki^ 
^tructed  ki  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  live  in  tkn^ 
and  placea  where  his  religion  is  generally  rrceived 
and  acknowledged.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
enough  in  them^  that  will  apply  to  the  moral  state 
of  mankind,  in  every  future  age  of  the  world,  as 
founded  upon  those  laws,  which  cannot  cease  to  be 
in  force,  so  long  as  a  righteous  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  exists,  to  reward  virtue  and  punish  disi** 
obedience.  R«  £. 


THOUGHTS  ON  HEAVEN 

AS  A  PLACE. 

VERY  various  are  the  senses  in  which  the  term 
Heaven  is  used  in  the  scriptures.  In  its  fewest 
acceptation,  it  means  that  region  of  the  air  through 
which  the  fowls  wing  their  way.  Again,  it  atgni* 
ties  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  clouds 
are  formed,  and  whence  the  rain  descends.  The 
stars  are  called  the  host  of  heaven:  "the  heaveiis 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  show* 
eth  his  handy  work/'  And  the  heavens  of  hea^' 
vens^  as  it  is  expressed,  Ps.  cxlviii.  4,  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  carry  our  ideas  beyond  the  limits  of  crea^ 
tiooi  and  has  accordingly  been  considered  as  the 
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peculiar  residence  of  God,  his  true  palace ;  the 
temple  of  tlie  Divink  Majesty,  the  sacred  man- 
sion of  light  and  joy  and  glory,  and  of  which,  with 
more  of  poetic  fancy  than  philosophic  truth,  the 
stars  have  been  called  the  p(wement.  We  shall 
gready  err  if  we  take  our  notions  on  these  subjects 
ftom  the  literal  tenor  of  scripture  expressions. 
We  are  not  to  look  into  these  books  for  lectures 
on  astronomy,  or  other  branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. When  comnionly  received  opinions^  on  na- 
tural appearances  did  not  militate  against  the  faith 
and  worship  of  the  true  Gpod  and  the  grand  princi- 
ples erf*  morality,  they  were  with  great  propriety  ta- 
ken up  by  revelation  just  as  it  found  them ;  and 
it  was  left  to  time  and  the  progress  of  human  sci- 
ence to  produce  more  correct  ideas.  Grallileo  was 
imprisoned  by  the  inquisition  for  doctrines  and  as- 
sertions which  directly  contradicted  the  express 
words  of  scripture,  and  yet  Gallileo  was  in  the 
right,  and  the  inquisition  in  the  wrong. 

With  the  like  limitation  we  are  to  understand  any 
thing  that  is  said  in  the  bible  concerning  the  local 
residence  of  the  Deity.  It  was  entirely  conforma- 
ble to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the 
firequent  appearances  of  divine  giory  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  it,  that  God  should  be  represented  as 
dwelBr^  among  the  people  of  Israel,  or  in  this  or 
that  particular  place;  as  standing,  sitting,  walking, 
fijring,  looking  down,  &c.  But  there  are  not  want- 
ing, in  their  sacred  writings,  expressions  of  grand- 
er and  more  extensive  import.  Solomon,  in  his 
Sublime  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  says. 
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**  Behold  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  can* 
not  contain  thee — how  much  less  thb  house  which 
I  have  built!"  So  the  psalmist,  "  The  heaven,  even 
the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's,"  And  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
^^Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  die  Lord,  and  not  a 
God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  pla- 
ces that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  We  shall  then  do 
well  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  there  is  any  particular 
place,  either  within  or  without  the  bounds  of  the 
universe,  where  the  Almighty  sits  upon  a  throne 
and  holds  a  splendid  court.  It  is  not  only  unwor- 
thy  of  his  nature,  but  unnecessary  to  any  purpose 
respecting  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Consi- 
dering his  unbounded  spirituality,  his  universal, 
unlimited  presence  and  agency,  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  works  and  ways,  either  obtained  by  actual 
discovery  or  warranted  by  obvious  analogy,  it  seems 
most  rational  to  believe  that  there  may  be  as  many 
local  heavens  as  there  are  habitable  worlds ;  that  in 
any,  or  in  all  of  them  at  once,  he  can  manifest  his 
glory  so  as  to  communicate  the  highest  degrees  of 
bliss  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  to  the 
creatures  of  his  power,  O  what  a  magnificent,  what 
a  transporting  view  here  at  once  opens  upon  the 
mind  !  how  worthy  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
Almighty !  Coundess  millions  of  worlds,  with  all 
their  countless  myriads  of  inhabitants — all  happy 
in  the  smiles  of  their  Creator — all  enjoying  the  pie- 
nitude  of  felicity,  all  employed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes,  continually  advancing 
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in  uibs^.  A.ji^^-^^^  them — perfect  in  holiness  and 
love — and  possessed  of  immortality!  Is  it  not 
so  in  our  world?  Well  then,  let  us  believe  that 
here  only  natural  and  moral  evil  exist;  that  sin 
and  death  are  unknown  in  any  part  of  God's  crea- 
tion except  on  this  litde  ball  of  earth.  If  this  be 
an  error,  it  is  at  least  an  innocent  one ;  it  does  no 
dishonour  to  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings;  it 
gives  to  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  soul  their 
widest  expansion. 

The  aposdes  Peter  and  John  speak  of  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth  when  the  former  constitution 
of  things  shall  have  passed  away.  The  possibi- 
lity of  a  vast  change  in  the  globe  which  we  inhabit 
may  be  inferred  from  its  present  appearance.  It 
certainly  has,  at  some  former  period,  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  behold.  There  are  all  the 
marks  of  a  prodigious  and  universal  convulsion. 
The  irregular  positions  of  the  strata  found  on  dig- 
ging into  its  bowels,  the  vast  fissures  in  its  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  the  variety  of  marine  fossils 
found  even  at  their  summits,  furnish  abundant 
proofs  of  this;  nay,  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  which 
we  take  up  from  the  ground  that  has  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shattered  fragment.  Another  change 
equally  great  may  await  it.  It  may  become  that 
paradise  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
it  would  have  been,  had  not  sin  and  death  found 
their  way  into  it — one  of  those  blissful  abodes 
which  we  have  just  now  ventured  to  suppose  every 
other  world  in  the  universe  of  an  all-powerful  and 
all-benevolent  God  actually  is;  and  his  will  m,ay 
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literally  be  done  on  earth  as  it  t^  .•  hp^^^  •leivcti* 
It  will  then  enjoy  the  smiles,  the  immediate  com-, 
munications  and  glorious  presence  of  the  Eternal 
Father  o(  all. 

Here  then  probably  will  be  the  period  when  the 
mediatorial  office  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  having 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  divine  love  in  has 
appointment  to  it,  will  be  laid  down.     YeC  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  will  retain  no  pre- 
eminence among  the  happy  inhabitants  of  the  fu- 
ture world;  the  contrary  will  probably  be  the  case, 
and  he  will  still  appear  invested  with  peculiar  dig- 
nity as  the  first  bom  among  many  brethren.    ^^  Fa- 
ther!  I  will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me 
be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the 
glory  which  thou  hast  given  me."  He  will  take  up 
his  abode  among  his  redeemed^  the  object  of  their 
love,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  and  receive  their 
joyful  and  triumphant  ascriptions  of  glory  for  the 
great  work  of  their  salvation.     **  The  Lamb  that  is 
towards  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  be  their  shep- 
herd, and  shall  lead  them  to  living  springs  of  water, 
and  God  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  dieir  eyes.'' 
To  some   most  glorious  consummation  the  IqH' 
ty  descriptions  of  sacred  writ  evidently  direct  our 
views.     But  human  language  is  inadequate-i^after 
all  that  can  be  said  by  the  tongue,  or  written  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration  itself,  ^'  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
tnan  to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him.'* 

R.  £. 
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THE 

^SALVATION  OF  SINNERS 

BT    TH£ 

Free  Grace  of  God: 

BEING 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EXPLODE 

THE  PROTESTANT,  AS  WELL  AS  POPISH)  NOTION  OF  SAL- 
VATION BY  HUMAN  MERIT,  AND  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PRI- 
MITIVE CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF 
DIVINE   MERCY   FOR   ALL   WHO    ARE   PENITENT. 

BY  RICHARD  WRIGHT. 

Prove  all  thingpi.  Paul. 

Truth  is  mighty,  and,  whatever  be  its  consequences^  must  always 
previul.  Sir  William  Jones. 
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It  is  proper  to  observei  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal work  contuns  a  reply  to  some  strictures  on  the  author's 
writing^,  which  had  appeared  in  a  periodica!  publication ;  and 
which,  together  with  some  local  and  less  interesting  matter, 
it  has  been  jadged  proper  to  omit. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  hng  since  the  writer  i^f  the  fothmng  pagts 
first  fitt  «  cowvicHon  a^f  the  importance  i>f  divine 
truthy  and  that  every  thing  ought  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  discovery  and  promotion  of  it^     For  years 
he  has  Jek  the  persuasion^  that  unless  a  man  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  his  eascj  reputa- 
tianj  Jriends^  xvorldiy  advantage,  and  even  UJe  it* 
self,  should  the  cause  of  truth  call  for  such  painftd 
sacrifices^  he  is  not  fully  quaSfied  to  act  the  part  of 
0  fnatl\fid  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.     He  has  long 
ieen  accustomed  to  encounter  obhjuy^  t/ic  toss  of 
valued  f^iendSf  and  many  temporal  disadvantages ^ 
for  the  mke  of  a  good  conscience:  still  he  rejoices 
in  having  folhrwed  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind^ 
and  is  prepared  to  meet  with  firmness  any  reproach 
or  inconvenience  to  which  the  publication  of  this 
work  may  subject  him.     He  wishes  his  readers  to 
be  apprized^  thatj  if  they  adopt  and  profess  the 
sentiments  inculcated  by  fiim^  they  ought  to  prepare 
themselves  patiently  to  endure  reproach  and  painful 
treatment  from  reputed  orthodox  christians  of  the 
present  day. 

Tho^  who  cannot  bear  to  be  suspected  of  hereti- 
cal pravity^  who  have  not  courage  to  meet  the 
frowns^  and  bear  the  reproaches  ^  of  those  assuming 
men  who  monopolize  to  themselves  the  title  ofor- 
thodox  and  evangelical^  had  better  at  once  lay  aside 
the  use  of  reason  in  matters  ofreligion^  that  they 
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may  move  an  in  sectarian  trammels  without  any 
troublesome  convictions;  for^  if  they  once  begin  to 
bring  every  religious  opinion  to  the  scrutiny  qfrea* 
sony  it  is  highly  probable  they  will  soon  become  dis- 
satisfied  with  some  part  of  their  creeds  and  be  sus- 
pec  ted  by  their  brethren  of  heresy:  yet  they  should 
remember  that^  so  far  as  they  sacrifice  their  reason 
to  the  dogmas  of  a  party ^  they  degrade  themselves 
in  the  scale  of  being y  and  act  unworthy  the  charac- 
ter  of  sincere  lovers  of  truths  of  the  followers  qf 
Jesus f  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  qf  truths 
in  opposition  to  the  reputed  orthodoxy  qf  the  men 
qf  his  age.  Far  more  honourable  and  advantage- 
ous will  it  be  found  to  have  truth  with  reproach^ 
l^c.  than  to  slumber  on  in  error ^  with  ignoble  ease^ 
amidst  the  caresses  qf  our  religious  Jriaids  and 
connections. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

WORK. 

IN  writing  and  publishing  this  work  the  follow- 
ing ends  are  proposed. 

1.  To  attempt  the  removal  of  those  dismal  shades 
which  were  drawn  over  the  all-glorious  character 
of  the  Father  of  mercies  during  the  dark  ages  of 
superstition,  so  far  as  they  remain  to  the  present 
day  :  in  particular  that  foul  stain  which  the  modem 
notion  of  atonement  fixes  upon  it,  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  saves  sinners,  not  of  his  pure  good- 
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ness  and  mercy  simply,  but  because  he  hath  been 
bought  off  from  the  execution  of  his  vengeance,  by 
the  expiatory  sufferings  of  an  innocent  person, 
against  whom  all  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  was 
directed,  and  who  endured  the  whole  weight  of  his 
di^>ieasure. 

2.  To  vindicate  the  justice  of  God  from  the  ca- 
lumnious charge  of  being  a  principle  of  revenge,  or 
mere  retaliation,  a  principle  in  which  not  the  least 
degree  of  mercy  or  compassion  is  ever  to  be  found. 

3.  To  show  that  the  gospel  is  not  a  plan  of  bar- 
gain, contract,  sale,  and  purchase,  according  to 
%vhich  God  bestows  every  blessing,  not  of  pure 
love  and  mercy,  but  in  consideration  of  an  equiva- 
lent which  he  received  for  it :  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  system  of  pure  grace,  or  divine  favour, 
flowing  from  the  infinite,  and  unmerited,  love  of 
the  Almighty,  who  bestows  salvation  and  everlast- 
ing life  as  fixie  gifts,  by  Jesus  Christ,  without  any 
consideration  distinct  from  his  own  mercy,  but  the 
penitence  and  submission  of  the  offender. 

4.  To  explode  the  absurd  and  dangerous  notion 
that  sinners  may  become  righteous  without  their 
own  personal  conformity,  in  heart  and  life,  to  the 
righeous  will  of  God  by  the  transfer  and  imputa- 
tion of  Christ's  righteousness  to  them :  and  to  es- 
tablish the  important  principle,  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion,  that  no  man  can  become  righteous  any  fur- 
ther  than  he  attains  right  dispositions  and  performs 
right  actions. 

5.  To  show  that  Christ  is  not  the  procuring  cause 
of  the  favour  and  mercv  of  God  to  sinners;  but 
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die  organ  by  which  the  divine  tnitli  and  grace, 
mind  and  will  are  revealed,  the  medium  through 
which  salvation  and  everlasting  life  are  communi- 
cated. 

6.  To  contribute  a  mite  towards  a  fiirther  refor- 
mation ttom  the  errors  of  popery,  and  the  errGore  of 
protestants  founded  on  popish  principles,  especial- 
ly in  reference  to  those  felse  notions  which  are 
deemed  by  many  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

7.  To  roll  away  a  stone  of  reproach  from  Christi- 
anity ;  on  which  T.  Paine,  acconling  to  his  own 
account,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  having  stumbled  in 
his  childhood,  fell  into  mere  deism ;  and  which  has 
probably  helped  to  lead  many  into  infidelity. 

Such  are  the  objects  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  following  pages. 
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FreUminary  Observations  on  Acceptance 

with  God. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  principal  subject  dis- 
cussed in  this  work)  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God,  as 
taught  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  the 
apostles. 

The  writings  of  Moses  clearly  teach  the  merci- 
fulness of  God :  Exo.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  They  repre- 
sent him  as,  symbolically,  dwelling  on  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  as  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  ge- 
nerations :  chap.  XX.  vi.  They  teach  that  he  can 
rescind  his  threatenings,  without  any  violation  of  tlie 
rectitude  of  his  character,  or  infraction  of  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  his  government,  or  departure  from 
the  principles  of  his  holy  law;  for  they  state  that 
he  did  it  in  several  instances  in  his  dealings  with  his 
people :  Deut.  xxxii.  26.  Moses  taught  the  Isra- 
elites that  God  accepted  them  to  be  his  people  on 
the  mere  ground  of  his  free  favour:  chap.  vii.  7,  8. 
He  also  assured  them  that  God  would  continue  to 
accept,  preserve,  and  bless  them,  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, on  the  ground  of  their  obedience :  Exo.  xix. 
5,  6.  And  that  their  enjoying  the  divine  favour,  and 
inheriting  life,  depended  on  their  obedience :  Deut. 
XXX.  chap.  He  further  informed  diem  that  if,  af- 
ter they  had  sinned,  they  repented,  returned  to  the 
LORD,  and  became  obedient  to  his  voice,  he  would 
hnvp  compassion  on  them,  and  restore  them  to  the 
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ei;jo}  ment  of  his  favour;  For  (saith  he)  the  LORD 
thy  God  is  a  merciful  God:  chap.  iv.  29,  30,  31. 
He  also  taught  that  God  would  not  accept  those 
who  continued  disobedient;  but  inflict  on  them  bis 
terrible  judgments:  chap,  xxviii.  The  Mosaic 
writings  also  show  that  Enoch  was  translated  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter: Gen.  V.  24.  for  before  his  trofisiation  he 
liad  this  testimony^  that  he  pleased  God:  Heb.  xi. 
5.  that  Noah  found  peculiar  favour  with  the  LORD, 
and  escai>ed  the  destruction  which  came  upon  the 
world  of  the  ungodly,  because  he  was  a  just  man ; 
for  God  testified,  Thee  liave  I  seen  righteous  te- 
fore  me  in  this  generation:  Gen.  vi.  8,  9.  &  vii.  1. 
that  Abrani  became  righteous  by  believing  what 
God  revealed,  and  by  doing  what  he  commanded, 
that  on  this  ground  he  inherited  the  blessing  :  chap, 
xxii.  18. 

David  describes  God  as  forgiving  sins  on  the 
ground  of  his  mercy,  asserts  that  he  will  give  to 
his  creatures  that  which  their  moral  state  renders 
most  fit  for  them  to  receive,  and  that  the  LORD 
recompensed  him  according  to  his  righteousness, 
and  according  to  the  cleanness  of  his  hands :  he 
supposed  nothing  but  penitence  necessary  on  the 
part  of  a  sinner  in  order  to  his  being  pardoned,  and 
that  moral  excellence  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  divine  favour  could  be  enjoyed.  Psal. 
xxxii.  1.  &  ciii.  3 — 8.  2  Sam.  xxii.  25,  26,  27. 
Psalms  XV.  &  xxiv.  &  cxii.  &  li.  16, 17. 

Solomon^  ^^  ^^  dedication  of  the  temple,  in  the 
prayer  which  he  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
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congregation  of  Israel,  2  Chron.  vi.  chap,  though  ^ 
considerable  part  of  it  relates  to  God's  forgiving 
the  sins  of  the  people,  mentions  no  condition  of  par- 
don but  penitence  and  prayer.  He  speaks  of  God's 
acting  towards  men  according  to  their  moral  state, 
even  in  the  article  of  forgiveness :  v.  30.  of  his  ren- 
dering to  every  man  according  to  all  his  ways. 
The  only  condition  he  mentions.  Pro.  i.  23.  of  sin- 
ners  being  made  wise  and  happy,  is  their  turning  at 
God's  reproof.  He  declares  that  the  good  man 
shall  be  satisfied  from  himself :  chap.  xiv.  14.  The 
only  condition  of  obtaining  mercy  he  represents  to 
be  confession  of  sin  and  amendment :  chap  xxviii. 
13.  In  stating  the  whole  of  what  relates  to  man, 
both  his  duty  and  happiness,  he  only  mentions  the 
fearing  of  God  and  the  keeping  of  his  command- 
ments: Ecclesiastes  xii.  13. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  clearly  states  the  available- 
ness  of  repentance,  for  the  acceptance  of  sinners 
with  God,  without  any  other  consideration  but  the 
divine  mercy.  On  condition  of  their  amending 
their  ways  and  doings,  he  assured  the  people  that, 
though  their  sins  were  as  scarlet,  they  should  be 
white  as  snow,  though  they  were  red  like  crimson, 
they  should  be  as  wool :  chap,  i  18.  i.  e.  that  the 
foulest  stains  should  be  washed  out  on  the  condi- 
tion of  genuine  repentance.  He  represents  God's 
showing  mercy,  and  pardoning  sin,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  the  sinner's  forsaking  his  evil  ways  and 
letuming  to  him  :  chap.  Iv.  7.  and  his  looking  to, 
and  dwelling  with  the  humble  and  contrite,  to  re- 
vive  the  spirit  of  the  humble^  and  to  revive  the 
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heart  of  the  contrite  ones :  chap  Ivii.  15.  fc  Ixvi.  2;^ 
He  describes  God  as  saying  that  he  will  defer  his 
anger,  and  spare  sinners,  not  from  any  consideration 
distinct  from  himself,  but  purely  for  his  own  name 
sake,  from  a  regard  to  the  glory  which  results  to 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  mercy :  chap.  xlviii« 
9 — 11.     When  describing  those  who  shall  be  se- 
cured from  the  awful  judgments  of  heaven,  he  re- 
presents  their  safety  as  the  consequence  of  the  good* 
ness  of  their  moral  state.     He  that  walketh  rights 
eous/yt  ond  speaketh  uprightly ^  he  that  despiseth 
the  gain  qf  oppressions^  and  shaketh  his  hands  from 
holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hear* 
ing  ofbloodt  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil: 
he  shall  dwell  on  high :  his  place  of  defence  shall  be 
the   munitions   of  rocks:  chap  xxxiii*    15,    16. 
Throughout  his  prophecies  he  represents  God  as 
acting  towards  nations  and  individuals  according  to 
their  moral  state.     It  was  the  want  of  virtuous  prin* 
ciples  and  righteous  conduct  among  the  people 
that  he  so  warmly  reproved,  not  their  neglect  of 
sacrifices.  This  prophet  having  so  clearly  express- 
ed himself  on  the  foregoing  points,  a  few  detached 
passages  in  his  writings  ought  not  to  be  construed 
in  favour  of  opposite  sentiments. 

The  prophet  Jerenuah  was  much  employed  ia 
calling  the  Jews  to  repentance.  A  prominent  finu 
ture  in  his  writings  is,  that  without  repentance  no* 
thing  can  save  a  sinful  people  from  destnictioo; 
and  thaty  on  the  ground  of  his  mercy,  God  wiU 
pardon  and  accept  those  who  are  pemteot.  Only 
acknowledge  thine  iniquity Betum^  ye  bofih* 
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sliding  children^  and  1  will  hial  your  backsliding^ 
O  Jerusaletn^  wash  thine  heart  from  wicked* 
nesSy  that  thou  mayest  be  saved'-''-^If  ye  thorough- 
ly amend  your  ways^  and  your  doings;  if  ye  tho* 
roughly  execute  judgment  between  ja  man  and  hi$ 
neighbour;  if  ye  oppress  not  the  stranger^  the  fa» 
therless^  and  the  widow ,  and  shed  not  innocent  blood 
in  this  place ^  neither  walk  after  other  Gods  to  your 
hurt :  then  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place y 
in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers^  for  ever 
and  ever:  chap  iii.  13, — 22.  &  iv.  14.  &  vii.  5,  6, 
7.  Such  was  the  language  of  this  prophet  when 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah^  to  a  sinful  peo* 
pic.  He  also  plainly  teaches  that  God  will  rescind 
his  threatenings,  whenever  those  against  whom  thef 
are  denounced  turn  from  the  evil  of  tlieir  ways : 
chap,  xviii.  7,  8. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  plainly  teaches  the  efficacy 
of  repentance,  that  it  is  the  only  consideration  God 
requires  in  order  to  his  admitting  the  sinner  to 
mercy*  If  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that 
he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  statutes^  and^ 
do  that  w/uch  is  lawful  and  rights  he  shall  surely 
Hoe,  he  shall  not  die  :  all  his  transgressions  that  he 
hath  committed^  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto 
him:  in  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  he  shall 
live.  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from 
his  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed^  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  rights  he  shall  save  his 
soul  alive.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked^  thou  sfialt 
surety  die:  if  he  turn  from  his  sin^  and  do  that 
vMeh  is  lawful  and  right ;  if  the  wicked  restore 
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'  tlie  pledge^  give  again  that  he  had  robbed^  walk  in 
the  statutes  of  life  without  committing  iniquity  ;  he 
shall  surely  live^  he  shall  not  die.  None  of  his  sins 
that  he  liath  committed  shall  be  mentioned  unto 
him :  lie  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ; 
he  shall  surely  live:  chap,  xviii.  21,  22 — ^27.  & 
xxxiii.  14, 15, 16.  From  these  passages  it  is  evi- 
dent  the  prophet  had  no  idea  of  any  consideration 
being  required,  in  order  to  a  sinner's  attaining  life, 
but  repentance  and  obedience*  It  should  be  noti- 
ced that,  though  the  LORD  had  threatened  the  sin. 
ner  with  certain  death,  he  positively  declares,  that 
upon  his  repentance  he  would  rescind  the  threat- 
ening; and  that  all  his  sins  should  be  cancelled 
upon  his  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Daniel^  when  confessing  the  sins  of  his  people, 
and  imploring  forgiveness  of  the  LORD,  mentions 
no  consideration  but  what  ariseth  from  the  charac- 
ter of  God :  on  that  ground  simply  he  intreated 
pardon  and  acceptance,  saying,  O  LORD,  the 
great  and  dreadful  Gody  keeping  the  covenant  and 
mercy  to  them  that  love  him^  and  to  them  t/uit  keep 

/us  commandments O   LORD,    righteousness 

belongeth  unto  thee To  the  LORD  our  God  be- 

long  mercies  and  forgivenesses^  though  we  have  re- 
belled against  liim IFe  do  not  present  our  sup- 
plication before  thee  for  our  righteousnesses^  but  fir 
thy  great  mercies.  O  LORD,  hear  ;  O  LOIU), 
forgive;  O  LORD,  hearken  and  do;  defer  not^ 
for  thine  own  sake^  0  my  God:  chap.  ix.  4, — 7, — 
9 — 18,  19.  He  did  not  suppose  that  God  would 
be  moved  to  pardon  sinners,  and  receive  them  mXm 
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favouTy  by  any  foreign  consideration ;  but  that  he 
would  do  it  front  the  mercifulness  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  for  the  glory  of  his  own  name. 

Hosea  declared  that  God  desired  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice :  tliat  he  would  betroth  sinners  unto 
himself  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
loving  kindness,  and  in  mercies :  that  he  would 
withhold  his  &vour  till  they  acknowledged  their 
ofience :  that  if  the  people  returned  to  the  LORD 
he  would  heal  them :  that,  if  they  sowed  to  them- 
selves in  righteousness,  they  should  reap  in  mer- 
cy;  if  they  sought  the  LORD  he  would  rain  righ- 
teousness upon  them :  chap.  ii.  19.  &  v.  15.  8c  vi. 
1 — 6.  &  X.  12.  From  such  declarations  nothing 
can  be  collected  but  that  God  acts  from  his  na- 
tural placability,  and  accepts  his  creatures  on  the 
ground  of  their  penitence  and  obedience. 

Joely  when  announcing  the  calamities  which  were 
coming  on  the  people  for  their  sins,  delivered  this 
message  firom  God.  TJierefore  also  nowy  saith  the 
LORD,  turn  ye  even  to  me  with  all  your  hearty  and 
with  fastings  and  with  weepings  and  with  mourn- 
ing.  And  rend  your  heart  and  not  your  garments^ 
and  turn  unto  the  LORD  yqur  God:  for  he  is 
gracious  and  merciful^  slow  to  anger ^  and  of  great 
kindness^  and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil:  chap.  ii. 
12,  13«  Here  no  ground  of  hope  is  placed  before 
a  ^nful  people,  but  the  mere  mercy  and  grace  of 
God,  DO  metliod  of  averting  punishment  mention- 
ed but  repentance  and  turning  to  God. 

Amos^  after  describing  the  manifold  sins  of  the 
peofdey  informed  them  that,  if  they  would  seek 
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good  and  not  evil,  they  should  live,  and  God  would 
be  with  them*  He  encouraged  them  to  hope  for 
the  divine  favour,  if  they  returned  to  the  paths  at 
rectitude;  but  assured  them  that  all  their  sacrifices 
were  of  no  avail  so  long  as  they  neglected  m$Nral 
purity:  chap.  v.  14,  15 — ^21,  22.  This  was  mak- 
ing obedience  to  God  the  only  ground  of  accept* 
ance  with  him. 

Jonah  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sentiment 
that  God  exeroiseth  mercy,  and  withholds  ^e  pun- 
ishment threatened,  simply  in  consideration  of  the 
repentance  of  sinners.  It  was  this  deterred  him 
fix)m  going  to  Nineveh  when  first  commanded: 
and  the  truth  of  this  sentiment  was  verified  in  the 
case  of  the  Ninevites :  chap.  iv.  2. 

Micah  shows  the  inefficacy  of  sacrifices,  and 
teaches  that^  what  Grod  requires  of  men,  in  order  to 
their  enjoying  his  favour,  is,  to  do  jusdy,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  him :  chap.  vi.  6, 
7,  8.  He  declares  that  God  pardoneth  iniquity, 
and  passeth  by  transgression,  because  he  delighteth 
in  mercy:  chap.  viL  18. 

T^phaniah  shows  that  tlie  only  way  to  escape 
punishment  is  by  following  after  righteousness  and 
meekness:  chap.  ii.  3. 

Zechariah  represented  obedience  as  the  only 
thing  that  can  render  men  safe  and  happy :  chap« 
i.  3,  4.  &  vii.  9 — 14.  &  viii.  16,  17. 

All  the  prophets  bear  witr.ess  to  the  merciful* 
ness  of  God  :  they  set  forth  his  mercy  as  the  only 
ground  of  hope  to  sinners,  and  speak  of  his  acting 
merely  frpm  the  dictate  of  his  mercy  in  pardoning 
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foid  saving  the  penitent.  Without  hesitation,  thejr 
speak  of  God's  rescinding  his  threatenings,  when 
the  threatened  became  penitent;  not  seeming  to 
suppose  that  for  him  to  do  so  could  be  the  least 
violation  of  his  justice.  They  leave  the  divine 
supremacy,  his  sovereign  will,  unfettered,  and 
seem  to  conceive  of  no  end  in  the  threatenings  of 
God  but  the  reformation  of  the  offender ;  if  that 
end  be  obtained  punishment  is  averted.  Of  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  as  the  consideration  of  par- 
don, they  seem  never  to  have  entertained  a  doubt. 
The  penitent  they  always  encouraged  to  hope  in 
the  divine  mercy,  and  ever  exhibited  mercy  and 
fixgiveneas  to  the  rebellious,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  their  repenting  and  turning  to  God,  without 
diseovering  the  least  apprehension  that  he  required 
any  thing  more  in  order  to  his  pardoning  offenders. 
That  God  would  not  accept  any  who  continued 
disobedient  they  constantly  aiirmed.  That  he 
would  never  fail  to  accept  those  who  obeyed  him, 
and  that  obedience  is  the  condition  on  which  his 
&vour  is  enjoyed,  they  uniformly  asserted.  Such 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets,  such  the  views 
they  liad  of  God,  and  of  the  way  in  which  man  b 
acci^>ted  with  him. 

As  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
Jews,  and  received  their  first  rudiments  of  reli.> 
gious  knowledge  from  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
as  they  professed  to  teach  none  other  things,  as 
leading  [loints  of  doctrine,  than  what  Moses  in  the 
law,  and  the  prophets  had  written ;  and  as  they 
fMfmuxiLy  brought  the  proof  of  their  doctrine  from 
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the  Old  Testament ;  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  whatever  particular  forms  of  expression  they 
might  use  on  certain  occasions,  they  agreed,  in  all 
leading  points,  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  writers. 
Hence  we  may  suppose  they  would  teach  the  same 
doctrine  respecting  the  mercifulness  of  the  Deity^ 
the  sufficiency  of  repentance,  and  obedience  to  the 
truth,  as  conditions  of  forgiveness  and  salvation, 
and  the  acceptableness  of  good  works,  as  the  pro- 
phets had  taught  before  them ;  nor  ought  passages 
to  be  detached  fix)m  their  writings,  and  construed 
in  a  light  contrary  to  their  avowed  principles. 

On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mes- 
sengers of  God,  under  the  new  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  taught  the  same  things,  respecting  the  way 
of  acceptance,  as  all  the  prophets  had  done  before 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

The  gospel  is  undoubtedly  a  system  of  divine 
mercy  and  grace ;  but  in  this  system  conditions 
are  certainly  comprehended.  The  conditi^ons  are 
repentance,  faith,  and  obedience.  Without  a 
compliance  with  these  conditions  sinners  cannot 
be  saved.  If  it  appear  that  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles insisted  on  no  conditions  of  acceptance,  dis- 
tinct from  the  divine  mercy  and  grace,  but  what 
the  creature  himself  is  called  to  perform,  it  will 
follow  that  no  other  condition,  or  consideration, 
can  be  necessary,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  their  acceptance  with  God. 

John  the  Baptist^  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  taught 
the  efficacy  of  repentance :  it  was  the  grand  theme 
of  his  ministiy ;  he  preached  the  baptism  of  repent- 
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ance,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  real  personal  righteousness,  in  order 
to  acceptance  with  God :    Luke  iii.  9 — 14. 

Christ  himself  was  a  preacher  of  repentance  and 
righteousness.  He  made  known  the  love  of  God 
to  men,  published  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  and 
declared  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  guilty  wcMrid ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  insisted  that  without  repent*^ 
ance  there  can  be  no  salvation:  Luke  xiii.  3—5. 
God  sent  him  to  bless  mankind ;  but  it  was  by 
^  turning  them  from  their  iniquities:  Acts  tii.  26« 
He  declared  that  a  leading  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance:  Mark  ii.  17. 
To  deny  the  efficacy  of  repentance  would  be  to 
render  the  mission  of  Christ  a  nullity.  In  his  ser* 
mon  on  the  mount  he  appears  altogether  in  the 
character  of  a  practical  preacher.  He  taught  that 
to  do  die  will  of  God,  and  seek  to  be  like  him,  is 
the  only  way  to  gain  admittance  into  bis  kingdom, 
that  the  condition  of  forgiveness  is  our  forgiving 
others^  and  that  the  man  who  heareth  his  sayings 
and  doeth  them  builds  on  a  good  foundation ;  that 
our  rigliteousness  must  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  pharisees^  or  we  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (See  Mat.  5,  6, 
&  7  chap.)  When  he  upbraided  the  cities  in  which 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done^  because  they 
repented  hot,  he  spoke  of  their  impenitence  as  the 
sole  causeof  their  destruction:  chap.  xi.  20-^24. 
He  taught  that  men  will  be  accepted  or  rejected 
according  to  the  use  they  make  of  the  talents  in- 
trusted  to  their  care ;   that  when  brought  to  judg- 
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ment,  they  will  be  received  to  glory,  or  doomed  to 
punishment,  according  to  their  works :  chap.  25. 
Throughout  his  ministry  he  taught  men  to  expect 
salvation,  and  every  blessing,  on  the  ground  of  the 
love,  mercy,  and  favour  of  God,  solely  on  the 
terms  of  repentance  and  obedience  to  the  gospel. 
He  accepted  those  as  his  nearest  relatives  who  did 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father:  Mark  iii.  35. 
When  a  young  ihan  enquired  of  him  what  he  must 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  he  directed  him  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God :  chap.  x.  19.  He  in- 
formed the  lawyer  who  tempted  him  that  if  he  kept 
the  commandments  he  should  live :  Luke  x.  25 — 
28.  He  represented  God  as  accepting  penitent 
sinners,  on  the  ground  of  his  free  mercy,  jqst  as  a 
compassionate  father  would  his  ofiending  child 
when  he  saw  him  turn  from  his  folly :  Luke  15 
chap.  He  said  to  his  disciples,  if  ye  know  these 
things  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them :  John  xiii.  17, 
which  implies  that  happiness  can  be  attained  only 
by  obedience.  He  taught  them  that  they  should 
continue  accepted  if  they  continued  in  his  word, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  they  should  be  rejected : 
chap.  XV.  1 — 8. 

Peter  called  upon  the  crucifiers  of  Jesus  to  re- 
pent and  be  converted,  that  their  sins  may  be  blot- 
ted out:  Acts  iii.  19.  He  said  to  Simon  the  sor- 
cerer. Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  rvickedness^  and 
pray  to  God,  tf  perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  fieart 
may  be  forgiven  thee:  chap.  viii.  22.  He  testified 
to  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  of  a  truth  I  perceive 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;   but  in  every 
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tuition  he  that  Jeareth  him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness^  is  accepted  with  him:  chap.  x.  34,  35.  This 
shows  that  God  will  always  accept  the  obedient. 
In  his  second  Epistle  (chap.  i.  5 — 11.)  he  shows 
that  it  is  by  their  obedient  conduct  christians  are 
to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure,  and  obtain 
an  abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

James  declares  that  pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Fatlier  is  thisy  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction^  and  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world:  James  i.  27. 
He  asserts  that  a  man  is  justified  by  works  and 
not  by  faith  only,  and  that  faith  is  dead  and  useless 
if  it  be  alone:  chap.  ii.  14—26. 

John  teaches  that  God  forgives  sins  on  the 
ground  of  penitential  confession:  1  John  i.  9. 
He  cautions  christians  against  being  deceived  by 
the  supposition  that  they  might  be  made  righteous 
without  personal  obedience,  and  assures  them  that 
he  who  doeth  righteousness,  and  he  only,  is  righte- 
ous :  chap.  iii.  7.  He  asserts  that  he  who  doeth 
good  is  of  God,  and  that  he  who  doeth  evil  hath 
not  seen  God  :    3  John  11. 

Pfltt/  declares  that  the  tenor  of  his  preaching 
was,  repentance  toward  God^  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xx.  21.):  and  faith,  or 
believing,  in  the  New  Testament,  means  a  practi- 
cal  credence :  hence  it  is  evident  he  maintained 
the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  that  men  are  accepted 
as  they  become  obedient.  He  shows  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  that  he  will  render  to  every 
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nuin  according  to  his  deeds;  that  if  the  uncircum«- 
cised  gentile  obeyed  him,  according  to  the  light 
of  nature,  he  should  no  more  be  excluded  from  his 
&vour  than  the  circumcised  Jew:  Rom.  2  chap. 
He  saysi  we  labour  that  whether  present  or  absent 
we  may  be  accepted  of  him.  For  we  must  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment  seat  qf  Christy  that  every 
one  may  receive  tlie  things  done  in  his  body^  ac* 
cording  to  that  he  hath  done^  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad*  2  Cor.  v.  9,  10.  This  i$  evidently  teaching 
liiat  final  acceptance  will  take  place  on  the  ground 
of  obedience.  The  same  sentiment  appears.  Gal. 
vi.  7,  8.  Be  not  deceived^  God  is  not  mocked:  for 
wfuitsoever  a  man  smvethy  that  shall  he  also  reap  .* 
for  he  that  soweth  to  his  Jlesh  shall  q/'thefesh  reap 
corruption :  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall 
qf  the  spirit  reap  l\fe  everlasting.  As  it  is  in  the 
dispensation  which  Christ  hath  introduced  and  con* 
firmed  by  his  death,  at  the  head  of  which  God  hath 
placed  him,  that  we  are  brought  nigh  and  accept- 
ed ;  and  as  we  are  brought  to  repent,  believe  and 
obey  by  the  gospel,  from  which  we  receive  all  our 
knowledge  of  divine  grace  and  salvation ;  and  fur- 
ther,  as  it  is  by  our  becoming  like  Christ  in  our 
temper  and  conduct  that  we  are  approved  of  God; 
we  are  said  to  be  made  accepted  in  him:  £ph. 
i.  6. 

This  mere  glance  at  what  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
taught,  respecting  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  found 
ifi  the  New  Testament  at  large.  If  the  whole  be 
carefully  examined,  it  wiU  be  found  tliat. the  divine 
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placability  is  uniformly  maintained,  the  infinite  love 
of  God  to  his  creatures  constantly  asserted,  his 
rich  grace  and  free  mercy  exhibited,  as  the  only 
ground  of  hope  to  sinners,  and  of  everlasting  con- 
solation to  christians.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
first  teachers  of  the  gospel  insisted  on  the  necessi- 
ty of  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation  and  acceptance  with 
God  :  '  that  they  maintained  the  efiicacy  of  repent, 
ance  in  fitting  the  sinner  for  the  reception  of  divine 
mercy,  and  that  all  who  obey,  according  to  the 
light  and  ability  given  them,  are  accepted.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  substance  of  what  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught,  respect- 
ing the  way  of  acceptance  with  God.  If  we  do 
but  depart  from  iniquity,  cast  ourselves  upon  the 
divine  mercy,  obey  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
and  ability,  we  need  not  fear  that  Goo  will  reject 
us ;  for  HE  IS  LOVE,  and  delighteth  in  mercy. 
His  meifcy  affords  refuge  for  all  the  miserable,  and 
all  the  riches  of  his  favour  are  provided  for  those 
who  do  his  will.  Christ,  because  he  obeyed  him 
in  all  tilings,  was  declared  his  beloved,  or  approv- 
ed, son,  and  those  who  become  the  most  like  him, 
will  be  most  approved  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

The  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  stated  in  the  words  of 
its  defenders  J  and  refuted  by  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture* 

IT  must  be  of  great  importance  to  under- 
stand on  what  ground  God  will  accept  sinners,  and 
receive  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  favour.  Im- 
portant as  this  point  is,  christians  have  long  been, 
and  still  are,  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting 
it:  consequently  it  must  be  allowed  that  some 
wrong  notions,  concerning  the  way  of  salvation, 
still  remain  among  the  professors  of  the  gospel; 
We  ought  not  hastily  to  conclude  on  which  side 
the  mistake  lies ;  but  to  compare,  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  diligence,  the  opinions  of  christians, 
of  different  parties,  with  what  God  hath  revealed 
in  the  sacred  writings,  that  we  may  clearly  under- 
stand the  path  of  life  for  ourselves.  To  point  out 
what,  upon  the  most  careful  examination,  we  think 
the  errors  of  our  christian  brethren,  with  candour 
and  moderation,  ought  to  give  no  disgust ;  on  tlie 
contrary  it  should  excite  fresh  attention  to  the 
gospel,  and  may  lead  to  the  further  knowledge  of 
truth.  My  design  in  this  chapter  is  to  state  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  grand  mistake  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  and  to  exhibit  the  contrary  doc- 
trine in  the  words  of  the  sacred  penmen.  But  I 
would  first  premise  three  things. 
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1.  We  can  judge  of  the  sentiments  maintained 
by  any  class  or  description  of  christians  only  by 
the  language  they  generally  use  to  express  their 
views  of  religious  truth ;  nor  can  it  be  contrary  to 
candor  and  liberality  to  understand  them  to  mean 
what  their  own  words,  fairly  construed,  seem  na- 
turally to  convey :  consequentiy  it  cannot  be  un- 
fair to  place  before  the  reader  the  notion  of  Christ's 
making  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men  in  the  words 
of  its  acknowledged  advocates. 

2.  We  are  not  to  draw  a  representation  c^  the 
opinions  of  any  denomination  of  christians  from  the 
language  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  who  may 
call  themselves  of  that  denomination  ^but  from 
the  writings  of  their  current  and  esteemed  authors. 
From  such  authors  I  propose  making  extracts, 
that  it  may  be  seen  what  the  doctrine  is  which  this 
work  b  intended  to  expunge.  '  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  not 
confined  to  one  denomination  of  christians ;  but  is 
generally  maintained  by  the  great  body  of  those 
who,  in  modern  times,  have  taken  upon  them  to 
monopolize  to  themselves  the  title  of  orthodox  and 
and  evangelical :  and  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the 
orthodoxy  and  evangelism  of  the  New  Testament 
stand  opposed  to  such  reputed  ortfiodoxy  and  evan- 
gelism. 

3.  I  totally  disavow  every  thing  invidious,  all 
personal  reflections,  on  the  good  men  whose  errors 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  expose.  The  integrity,  zeal, 
and  usefulness  of  the  men  I  greatly  respect ;  but, 
whatever  respect  we  owe  to^  men,  we  owe  none  to 
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their  mistakes.  A  blind  veneration  for  celebrated 
names  has  retarded  the  progress  of  truth,  arid  per- 
petuated the  influence  of  the  errors  of  former  times. 
The  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  implicitly ;  they  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  scripture  and  reason,  and  no- 
thing to  be  admitted  as  true  but  what  will  bear  such 
a  test. 

That  the  reader  may  perceive  the  striking  con» 
trast  which  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  batisfac* 
tion,  or  the  popular  notion  of  atonement,  and  what 
the  oracles  of  God  teach  respecting  the  way  of  sal- 
vation and  acceptance  with  God,  he  is  presented 
in  one  cohUlin  with  extracts  from  reputed  ortho- 
dox writers,  in  the  other  with  passages  of  scrip, 
ture*  He  may  hence  learn  that  modem  christians 
^ak  in  very  different  language,  of  the  ground  of 
a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  from  that  used  by 
the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  his  apostles,  when  speak- 
ing on  the  same  subject. 

■ 

Extract*  from  rtjmted  ortho"'      Extracts  from   the  matted 
dox  vfriterB.  9crifituresy  noith  remarks. 

LUTHER  (Hi  his  commenta-  Gen.  xviii.  23,  25. « Wtit  thoa 

ry  oa  Gal.  iii.  13.)  says:  <  Christ  also  destroy  the  righteous  with 

b innocent  an  concerning  his  own  the  wicked  ? — That  be  far  from 

person,  and  therefore  he  ought  thee  to  do  after  this  manner, 

not  to  have  been  hanged  upon  a  to  flay  the  righteous  with  the 

tree:  but  because,  according  to  wicked :  and  that  the  righteous 

the  law  of  Moses,  every  thief  sliould  be  as  tlie  wicked,  that 

aad    male&Gtor    ought   to  be  be  far  from  thee :  shall  not  the 

hanged,  therefore  Christ  also,  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  riglit  V 

according  to  the  law,  ought  to  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  <  The  innocent 

!;e  hanged,  for  he  sustained  the  and  righteous  slay  thou  not/ 
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person  of  a  binner  and  of  a  thief,  God's  command  to  the  judges 

not  of  one,  but  of  all  sinners  and  of  Israel,  Deut  xxv.  1.  was  that 

thieves.'  they  should  *  Justify  the  righte- 

Again,  he  says :  And  this  (no  ous,  and  condemn  the  wicked.' 

doubt)  all  the  prophets  did  fore-  Job  viii.  3.   ^  Doth  God  per- 

see  in  spirit,  that  Christ  should  vert  judgment  ?  or  doth  the  Al- 

become  the  greatest  transgress-  mighty  pervert  justice  ^  Chap, 

or,  murderer,  thief,  rebel,  and  xxxiv.   12.  *  Yea,  surely  God 

Uasphemer,  that  ever  was  or  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither 

could  be  in  all  the  world.    For  will  the  Almighty  pervert  judg- 

he  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  ment.' 

the  sias  of  the  whole  world,  is  Prov.  xvii.  15.  <  He  that  jus- 

not  now  an  innocent  person  and  tifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that 

without  sins*  is  not  now  the  Son  condenmeth  the  just,  even  they 

of  God  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  both  are  an  abomination  to  the 

but  a  sinner.'      Again,  he  says :  Lord.* 

<  When  the  law,  therefore,  found  Ezek.  xviii.  2a   ^  The  righ- 
him  among  thieves,  it  condemn-  teousness  of  the  righteous  shall 
ed  and  killed  him  as  a  thief.*  be  upon  him,  and  the  wicked- 
Again,  he  represents  God  as  ness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  up- 
saying  to  Christ:  'Be  thou  the  on  him.' 
person  which  hath  committed  Heb.  vii.  26.  '  Such  an  high 
the  sins  of  all  men :  see,  there-  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy, 
fore,  that  thou  pay  and  satisfy  harmless,   undefiled,    separate 
for  them.'  Then  he  adds : '  Here  from  sinners.' 
now  Cometh  the  law,  and  saith.  One  of  the  thieves,  who  were 
I  find  him  a  sinner,  and  that  such  crucified  with  Christ,  said  to  his 
a  one  as  hath  taken  upon  him  companion,    Luke    xxiii.    41. 
the  sins  of  all  men,  and  I  see  no  speaking  of  their  condemnation: 
sins  else  but  in  him ;  therefore  <  We  indeed  justly :   but  this, 
let  him  die  upon  the  cross :  and  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.' 
so  he  setteth  upon  him  and  kill-  The  Roman  c!enturion,  when 
eth  him.'  he  saw  the  manner  in  which 
-— —  Christ  suffered,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  took  place  at  the  time,  said.  Chap,  xxiii.  47.  <  Cer- 
tainly this  was  a  righteous  man.' 

llie  apostles  testified  to  the  Jews,  Acts  iii.  14.  that  they  had 
'  denied  the  holy  one  and  the  Just :'  and  Chap.  vii.  52.  the  mar- 
tyr Stephen  told  them  that  they  had  been  his  <  betrayers  and 
murderers.' 
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Lfet  tbe  reader  judge  then  whether  Jesus  died  a  guilty  person 
and  a  ainoery  as  Luther  has  represented ;  or  whether  it  was  pos* 

sible  ibr  him  to  die  by  the  hand  of  justice,  aod  at  the  same  time 
l>e  murdered. 

CALVIN,  m  his  Institutions,  1  John,  iv.  16.    «  GOD  IS 

B.  3.  C.  16.  §  5.  says:   <  Now  LOVE.' 

where  it  is  demanded  how  Christ  John  iii.  16.  <  God  so  loved 

bath  done  away  our  sins,  and  ta-  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 

ken  away  the  strife  between  us  begotten  son.* 

and  God,  and  purchased  such  Eph.  ii.  4,  5.  <  God,  who  is 

righteousness  as  might  make  him  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  gfeat  love 

avourabie  and  vfdUvnUing  to-  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even 

wards  us:  it  may  be  generally  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 

answered,  that  he  hath  brought  it  quickened    us    together    with 

to  pass  by  the  whole  course  of  his  Christ :  by  grace  ye  are  saved.* 

obedience.'     Again,  §   la  he  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19.   <  All  things 

hath  these  words :  '  That  in  his  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled 

soul  he   [Christ]  suffered   the  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christy 

torments  of  a  damned  and  for-  and  hath  given  to  os  the  minis* 

saken  man.*    A|;ain,  C.  15.  §  6.  try  of  reconciliation ;   to  wit, 

be  speaks  ctf  Christ's  bearing  the  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 

person  of  a  priest :  <  To  make  ing  the  world  unto  himself,  not 

the  Father  £svourable  and  mer-  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 

cifuluntous.'  Of  God*s  'appeas-  them  ;  and  hath  committed  nn- 

ing  himself  through  the  blood  to  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.' 

of  the  cross.'    $  4.  He  saith :  These  passages  show  that  no* 

^  That  the  burden  of  damnation,  thing  ever  was  necessary  to  be 

from  which  we  were  delivered,  done  to  make  God  well-willing, 

was  laid  upon  Christ.'    B.  3.  C.  favourable,  and  merciful  to  sin* 

4.  $  26.  *  There  is  no  other  sa-  ners,  as  Catvin  supposed ;  for  it 

tisfiu:tion  by  which  God,  being  appears  that  he  always  was  so, 

^displeased,  may  be  made  fe-  without   any  external  induce- 

Tourable  and  appeased.'  ment. 

'  Christ  died  to  reconcile  the  ^  When  we  were  enemies  we 

Father  to  us,  and  that  he  might  were  reconciled  to  Gud  by  the 

be  a  true  sacrifice  for  the  guilt  death  of  his  Son.'  Rom.  v.  10. 

DOC  only  qS.  original  sin,  but  also  This  passage  shows  that  it  was 

for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men.'  not  God,  but  men,  who  were  re- 

Augkburg  ConfcMMion,  conciled  by  the  death  of  Christ 
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^  God  !■  not  mAy  fuprenMly  ^  For  I  sfty  unto  yoy,  that  thb 

enciislf  but   supremely  jost  that  is  written  must  yet  be  ac- 

bfli  justice  requires  tkat  our  cofii|>tished  in  me.  And  he 

Bins,  being  committed  against  reckoned  among  the 

his  infinite   majesty,  must    be  ors :   for  the  things  concerning 

punidbcd  not  only  wkh  tempo-  me  have  an  end*  Luke  xxii.  37. 

ral,  but  with  eternal  pains,  both  What  was  foretold  conoera- 

of  body  aad  mmd ;  which  pains  ing  the  sufferinga  of  Christ  hfd 

wt  caaant  escape  till  the  justice  its  accofniMishment,  and  termi- 

of  God  be  satibfied.    But  when  nated  in  a  few  hours :  but  how 

we  could  not  make  satisfaction,  could  eternal  pains,  both  of  bo* 

Gfd  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  dy  and  mind,  be  endured,  and 

tD  satisfy  for  us  i  and  he  was  brnnght  to  a  termination,  in  the 

made  sin  and  a  curse  upon  the  short  space  of  a  few  hours? 
cn'ass  m  am*  stead.' 

Synod  ofDorf. 

<  We  are  accounted  righteous  <  Was  not  Abraham  our  £&• 
before  God,  only  for  the  merit  ther  justified  by  works,  when 
-of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  he  had  oifered  Isaac  his  son  np- 
■Chrii^  by  fsMth,  and  not  far  oar  <m  the  akar?  Seest  thou  how 
«wn  works  or  deiervings.— >  faith  wrooght  with  his  works, 
Wherefore,  that  we  ere  justi-  and  by  works  was  faith  made 
lied  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  perfect  ?  And  the  scripture  was 
wholesome  doctrine.'  felfflled,  which  saith,  Abraham 

<  The  offering  of  Christ  once  believed  God,  and  it  was  im- 
made,  is  that  perfect  redemp-  putedtinto  htm  for  righteousness: 
tion,  propitiation,  and  satisfac-  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of 
tion  for  aU  the  sins  of  the  whole  God.  Ye  see  then  how  that  by 
world,  both  original  and  actual ;  works  a  man  is  justified,  and 
and  there  is  none  other  satis-  not  by  faith  only/  James  ii.  21 
faction  for  sin,  but  that  alone.'  — >24. 

JirHclcB  of  the  Church  of 
England, 

^  Those  whom  God  eliectual-  <  Abraham  believed  God,  and 

ly  calleth,  he  also  freely  justi-  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righ- 

fieth :  net  by  infusing  righteous-  teousness.     Now    it    was    not 

ness  into  them,  but  by  pardon-  written  for  his  sake  alone  that 

ing  their    sins  and  accepting  it  was  imputed  to  him;  but  for 

their  persons  as  righteous:  not  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  im- 
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far  any  Ihiog  wrought  in  them,  poted,  if  we  bdiere  on  him  that 
or  (kine  bf  them,  but  for  Christ's  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from 
aakr  alone :  not  by  Imputing  the  dead.'  Rom.  iv.  S,  23,  24. 
Ctfth  itself,  the  act  of  beUeving,  <  That  the  righteousness  of 
or  any  other  evangelicat  obedt-  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
eoce,  to  then  an  their  righte-  who  walk  oot  after  the  flesh  but 
cwmess ;  but  by  imputiog  the  after  the  spirit.'  Chap.  viii.  i. 
cbefience  and  satisfaction  of  *  For  with  the  heart  man  he- 
Christ  «nto  thetn.'  liereth   unto    righteoasness.'— 

'Christ, by  his  obedience,  did  Chap.  x.  10. 
iully  discharge  the  dcAvt,  of  aH        *  Let  no  man  deceive  you, 

tlKMe  wha  are  thus  justified,  and  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is 

did  make  a  proper,  real,  and  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righte- 

fbU  8atisfiu:tion  to  his  Father's  ous.'   1  John  iii.  7. 
jvstioe  in  their  behalf 
Confemon  of  Faith  of  the  Kirk 
qf  Scotland. 

FLAVEL,  in  his  Fountain  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  5,  6,  7.  <  And 
Life  Opened,  has  the  following  the  LORD  descended  in  the 
pass-  ges.  Quarto  edit  p.  46.  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there, 
*  To  wrath,  to  the  wrath  of  an  and  proclaimed  the  name  rif  the 
infinite  God  without  mixture,  LORD.  And  the  LORD  pass- 
to  the  Tery  torments  of  hell,  ed  by  before  hire,  and  proclaim- 
was  Christ  delivered,  and  that  ed,  the  LORD,  the  LOR  D  God, 
fay  the  hand  of  his  own  Father.'  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suf- 
P.  119.  *  God  stood  upon  full  sa-  fering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
CisfacdoB,  and  would  not  remit  and  truths  keeping  mercy  for 
one  sin  withoot  it.'  P.  129.  *  It  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity, 
imt  necessary  the  sacrifice  of  and  transgression  and  sin.' 
Christ  should  be  answerable  to  Is  this  the  character  of  a  be^ 
the  debt  we  owed.'  P.  132.  'The  ing  who  will  not  remit  one  sin 
ilesign  and  end  of  this  oblation  without  full  satisfaction  >  Is  this 
was  to  atone,  pacify,  and  re-  the  Father,  who,  with  his  own 
ooncile  God  by  giving  him  a  full  hand,  delivered  np  his  most 
4UKi  adequate  compensation  or  holy  and  obedient  child  to  the 
sadsfiictioo  for  the  sins  of  his  very  torments  of  hell  ?  Surely 
clecL'  P.  134.  *  From  this  6b-  not;  such  a  conduct  would  be 
latioB  Christ  made  of  himself  utterly  inconsistent  with  such  a 
to  God  for  our  sins,  we  infer  the  character. 
inflexible  nature  of  divine  jus-        2  Sam.  xxii.  26,  27.  •With 
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ticty  which  could  no  other  v>ay  the   merciful  thou   wilt    sliow 

be  diverted  from  us  and  aft-  thyself  merciful,  with  the  up* 

fuaned^    but    by  the  blood  of  right  man  thou  wilt  show  thf* 

Christ.*  P.  135.  ^Sparing  mer-  self  upright,  with  the  pure  thoa 

cy  is  the  lowest  degree  of  mer-  wilt  show  thyself  pure.' 

fcy,  yet  it  was  denied  to  Christ :  How  can  it  be  true  then,  that 

he  abated  him  not  a  minute  of  this  Being  would  not  show  him* 

the  time  appointed  for  his  suf-  self  in  the  least  merciful  to- 

ferings,  nor  one  degree  of  the  wards  the  merciful  Jesus  ;  that 

wrath  he  had  to  bear.— Justice  with  the  most  upright  and  pure 

will  not  bend  in  the  least ;   but,  man  that  ever  lived  he  would 

having  to  do  with  him  on  this  show  himself  only  wrathful  and 

account,  resolves  to  fetch  its  vindictive? 

pennyworths  out  of  his  blood.'  Acts  xvii.  25.  ^  He   t^od] 

P.  164.    '  And  Chrysostom  to  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath, 

the  same  purpose;  Christ  paid  and  all  things.' 

much  more  (saith  he)  than  we  Eph.  ii.  8.  *  By  grace  are  ye 

owed ;  and  so  much  more  as  the  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not 

immense  ocean  is  more  than  a  ofyourselvesptisthegiftofGod' 

small  drop.' — In  the  next  page  Rom.  vi.  23.   *  The  gift  of 

he  tells  us  what  Christ  bought  God  is  eternal  life  through  Je- 

with  this  over-price.  *  All  tern*  sus  Christ  our  Lord.* 

floral  good  things,  all  *sfuritual  But    if    all   temporal   good 

good  things,  and  all  eternal  good  things,  all  spiritual  good  things, 

things.'  P.  337.    <  It  is  as  if  the  and  all  eternal  good  things,  be 

Lord  had  said,  Come  forth  of  freely  given  by  God,  how  can  it 

thy  scabbard,  O  sword  of  jus-  be  true  tliat  Christ  bought  all 

lice  *   thou  hast  been  hid  there  these  things  for  us,  and  paid 

a  long  time,  thou  hast,  as  it  their  full  price,  and  that  justice 

were,  been  asleep  in  thy  scab*  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  saved 

bard ;  now  awake,  and  glitter ;  unless  it  <  Fetched  its  penny- 

thou  shalt  drink  royal  blood  ;  worths  out  of  his  blood  l* 

such  as  thou  never  sheddest  be-  Mai.  iii.  6.  M  am  the  LORD, 

fore.'    P.   338.    « Here  is   the  I  change  not.' 

triumph  of  divine  justice,  and  James  i.  17.    <  Every  good 

the  highest  triumph  that  ever  it  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is 

had;  to  single  forth  the  chief  from  above,  and  cometh  down 

shepherd — the    man    that    is  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with 

God*s  fellovh-^iid,  slicath  its  whom  is  no  variableness,  nei- 

swonl  in  his  bi*east  for  satisfac-  tber  shadow  of  turning.' 
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tloD.'    P.  419.  His  soul  felt  the  Isa.  zxvii.  4.  <  Fury  is  not  in 

wrath  (^an  angry  Gody  which  me.' 

was  terribly  impressed  upon  it.  Zeph.  iii.  17.    '  He  wilt  rest  ^ 

—As  the  wrath,  the  pure  un-  in  his  love.' 

mixed  wrath  of  God,  lay  upon  How  is  it  possible,  according 

hit  wouXiSoalithe  wrath  of  God  to  these  passages,  that  the  Al- 

was  poured  out  upon  him  even  mighty  should  become  an  angry 

to  the  last  drop.*    P.  417.   <  As  Gnd,  and  lay  his   wrath  upon 

it  was  all  the  wrath  of  God  that  an  innocent  person  f   How  is  it 

lay  upon  Christ,  so  it  was  hU  possible  he  should  be  capable  of 

wrath  aggravated  in  the  divers  being  appeased  and  reconciled, 

respects,  beyond  that  which  the  seeing  these    things    imply  a 

damned  themselves  do  suffer.'  change,   wherever    they  take 

In  p.  82,  he  talks  of  the  blood  of  place  ;  but  no  change  can  be 

Christ  being  *  in  itself  sufficient  possible   in    an    unchangeable 

to  stop  the  course  of  God's  jus-  being  \ 

lice,  and  render  him  not  only  Matt  iii.  17.  *  This   is   my 

placable,  but  abundantly  satis-  beloved   son,  in   whom   I  am 

fied.'  And,  p.  133.  <  Of  all  the  well  pleased.' 

llM«e  persoDS  in  the  divine  es-  John   viii.  9.    <  The  Father 

•eoce  beng  reconciled  by  the  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I 

expiation  of  sin.'    P.  159.  he  do  always    those    things  that 

aayt :  *  If  Christ,  by  dying,  hath  please  him.' 

made  full  satis&ction,  then  Go(/  If    Christ    always    pleased 

woM  no  lo9er  in  pardoning  the  God,  how  could  he  be  the  ob- 

greateti  qfdnnera  that  believe  ject  of  his  displeasure,  and  have 

in  Jemu*  all  his  wrath  directed  against 

him? 

ISAAC  AMBROSE,  in  his  Heb.  v.  7.  Christ,  « in  the 

Ixioking  unto  Jesus,  Edinburgh  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had 

edit  represents  Christ  as  say-  offered  up  prayers  and  suppli* 

ing  to  his  Father,  p.  308.  <  O  cations,  with  strong  crying  and 

my  Father,  sith  thou  hast  bent  tears,  unto  him  that  was  able 

thy  boWflo  here  an  open  breast:  to  save  him  from  death,  and 

fix  herein  all  thy  shafts  of  fury,  was  heard  in  that  he  feared.' 

-—Come  and  shoot  here  thine  Mark  xir.  35,  36.  ^  And  he 

arrows  of  revenge.'    Again,  he  went  forward  a  little,  and  fell 

says,  p.  313.  <  We  find  God  the  oo  the  ground,  and  prayed  that, 

Father  imposing,    and  Christ  if  it  were  possible,  the   hour 

submitting  to  this  satisfaction.'  might  pass  from  him.     And  he 
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Again,  p.  314.  '  Not  the  sios    said,  Abba,  Father,  all  thUif^ 
themselves,  not  the  evil  in  tnem,    are  possible  onto  thee;     take 
or  fault  of  them,  but  the  guilt  and    away  this  cap  from  me :  never- 
penalty  belonging  to  them ;  this    theless  not    what  I   will,  but 
God    laid   upon    his  ton,  and    what  thou  wilt.* 
charged  it  upon  him :  he  charge        Thus  did  Jesus  pray  ;  bat  be 
ed  it  as  a  creditor  chargeth  the    did  not  address  his  Father  as  if 
debt  upon  the  surety,  requiring    he  thought  him  angry  and  vin* 
satisfaction.'    Again,  p.  268.  he    dictive;  he  dropt  oo  bint  of 
says:  «  God  the  Father  is  here    God's  venting  his  fiiry  and  re* 
brought  in  as  drawing  and  whet>    venge  upon  him. 
ting  his  sword,  and  calling  upon        PhiL  ii.  8.  Christ  *  became 
It  to  do  execution  against  Jesus    obedient   to   death,   even    the 
Chnst — God  the  Father  had  a    death  of  the  cro».* 
hand  in  his  sufferings. — It  was        Heb.  xiL   2.    ^  For  the  joy 
not  a  naked  permission,  but  a    that  was  set  before  him  [he] 
positive  decree. — ^The  plot  was    endured  the    crosS|   despising 
long  since  drawn,  and  lay  hid  in    the  shame.' 
God's  bosom  till  he  was  pleased        Acts  li.  23.  '  Him,  being  de« 
(by  the  actions  of  men)  to  copy    live  red    by    the    determinate 
it  out  and  to  give  the  world  a    counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
draught  of  it. — ^God  spent  his    God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
eternal  thoughts  about  it.'  wicked    hands  have  cmdfied 

—  and  slain.' 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  in 
the  New  Testament,  not  as  a  plot  which  God  had  drawn,  and 
spent  his  eternal  thoughts  about,  and  which  was  to  be  copied  oot 
by  the  wicked  actions  of  men ;  but  as  the  most  perfect  act  of  obe- 
dience  to  the  divine  will,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  in  his  suffering  so 
unjust  and  cruel  a  d^ath  without  resistance  or  complaint ;  and  as 
a  most  cruel  and  wicked  murder  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 

BAXTER,  in  his  book  on  Luke  vii.  41,  4X    <  There 

Universal  Redemption,  says,  p.  was  a  certain  creditor  which 

5a  *  Christ  did  give  his  satis-  had  two  debtors :  the  one  owed 

faction  directly  and  strictly  not  five    hundred  pence,  and  the 

to  man,  for  whom  he  suffered,  other   fifty.     And   when  they 

but  to  God  whom  he  satisfied.'  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly 

Again,   p.  56.  The  rector  or  forgave  them  both.' 

creditor  must  first  receive  the  Such  was  our  Loi^d's  method 

satisfaction,  before  a  discharge  of  illustrating  his  doctrine :  and 
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can  be  oflered  to  the  ofifender  ceKainl/    it    teaches    nothing 

or  debtor,  on  consideration  of  about  God's  standing  on  com- 

that  satisfaction  made  and  ac-  plete  satisfaction  before  a  dis* 

cepted.'  Again,  p.  6a  ^  Christ's  charge  could  be  oflered  to  the 

death  is  a  sufficient  price  and  offender. 

aatisfoction  to  God  for  the  sins  And   he  saidi  Luke  vL  37. 

of  all  mankind.'    Yet  this  good  ^  Forgive  and  ye  shall  be  for- 

man    supposed,    that    though  given.'    And,  Matt  vi.  14.    <  If 

Christ  had  made    satisfaction  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 

for  a//,  many  would  suffer  ever-  your  heavenly  Father  will  for- 

lastingly :    for  he  says,  p.  44.  give  you.' 

'  The  consciences  of  the  dam-  But  surely  we  are  not    to 

ned  in  heU  (which  will  be  God's  stand  upon  full  satisfaction  be« 

executioners),  will  everlasting-  fore  we  forgive  a  debt,  or  tres» 

ly  torment  them  for  refusing  pass. 

that  pardon  and  salvation  that 

was  so  dearly  purchased  for 

them.' 

BISHOP  BEVERIDGE,  in  Lam.  iii.  22,  33,  32,  33.    <  ft 

his  Private  Thoughts  upon  Re-  is  of  the  LORD's  mercies  thai 

ligion,  fifth  edit,  speaking  of  the  we  are  not  consumed,  becausf 

death  of  Christ,  p.  44,  says :  ^  I  his  compassions  fail  not    They 

believe  it  was  not  only  as  much,  are  new  every  morning :  great 

but  infinitely  more  satisfactory  is  thy  faithfulness.    Though  he 

to  divine  justice,  than  though  I  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have 

should  have  died  to  eternity :  compassion    according   to  the 

for  by  that  means  justice  is  ac-  multitude  of  his  mercies.    For 

tiially  and  perfectly  satisfied  al-  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor 

ready.?    In  the  next  page  he  grieve  the  children  of  men.' 

aaysx    ^  I  may  not  only  cry,  Micah  vii.  18.    <  Who  is  a 

mercy^  mtrcy^  O  gracious  Fa-  God  like  unto  thee,  that  par- 

ther  ;  but  justice^  Justice^  nty  doneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by 

righteoiu  God  !  I  may  not  only  the  transgression  of  the  rem- 

aay,  Lord,  be  gracious  and  mer-  nant  of  his  heritage  ?  he  retain- 

ciful,  but  be  just  and  faithful,  to  eth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  be- 

acquit  me  from  that  debt,  and  cause  he  delighteth  in  mercy.' 

cancel    that    bond   which  my  Psa.  cxlvii.  11.  <  The  LORD 

•orety  hath  paid  for  me.'  taketh  pleasure  in  tliem  that 

fear  him,  and  those  that  hope 

Id  the  Practice  of  Piety,  fifty-  in  his  mercy.' 

3S 
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ninth  edit  p.  405,  the  sinner  is  Tit.  iti.  5.  <  Not  by  w6rkt  of 
described  as  asking:  <  Lord,  righteousness  which  we  have 
why  didst  thou  pray  with  such  done,  but  according  to  his  mer* 
strong  crying  and  tears  ?'  And  cy  he  saved  us.' 
Christ  as  replying:  <  That  I  From  these  passages  it  ap- 
night  quench  the  fiiry  of  God*s  pears  that  the  ground  of  a  sin- 
justice,  which  was  so  fiercely  ner'shopeis  the  mercy  of  Gods 
kindled  against  thee.'  and  that  all  the  blessings  we 

receive  flow  from   the  divine 

mercy. 

BUNYAN,  in  his  book  called  John  i.  17.  <  Grace  and  truth 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  came  by  Jesus  Christ.' 

Grace  Unfolded,  p.  88,  speak-  Acts  iv.  33.    «  Great  grace 

ing  of  the  favour  of  Goi,  says :  was  upon  them  alL' 

*  That  it  comes  by  way  of  co-  Rom.  iii.  24.  <  Being  justified 

venant,  contract,  or  bargain.'  freely  by  his  grace.' 

P.  90.    That  '  this  covenant  or  Chap.  iv.  16.    <  It  is  of  £utli 

bargain  was  made  in  deed  and  that  it  might  be  by  grace.' 

in  truth,  before  man  was  in  be-  Chap.  v.  2.    <  We  have  ac- 

ing.'     P.  101.    That  God  and  cess  by  fiuth  into  this  grace 

Christ  both  bound  themselves  wherein  we  stand.' 

by  an  oath  to  fulfil  each  his  part  Chap.  v.  15.  <  For  if  through 

of  the  agreement.    P.  102.  That  the  ofience  of    one   many  be 

Christ   was   ^  at   the   bargain  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of 

making :'  and  that  he  engaged  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  by 

on  his  part  *  that  there  should  one   man,  Jesus   Christ|  hath 

be  a  comfilete  satisfaction  given  abounded  unto  many.' 

to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  world.'  Ver.  17,    ^  They  which  re- 

P.  104,  he  says :    <  God's  law  ceive  abundance  of  grace  and 

did  so  seize  upon  the  Lord  Je-  of   the  gift  of    righteousness, 

sus,  and  so  cruelly  handle  him,  shall  reign  in  li£e  by  one,  Jesus 

and  so  exact  upon  him,  that  it  Christ.' 

would  never  let  him  alone,  un-  Ver.  20.  *  Where  sin  abound- 

til  it  had  accused  him,  and  con-  ed,  grace  did  much  more  a« 

demned  him,  executed  him,  and  bound.' 

screwed  his  very  heart's  blood  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  *  By  the  grace 

out  of  his  precious  heart  and  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.' 

side.'     Again,  p.  113.    <  When  Eph.  i.  3,  6,  7.    ^  Blessed  be 

Jesus  Christ  did  come  to  make  the  God  and  Father   of   our 

himself  a  sacrifice}  or  to  offer  Lord  Jesus'-Christ)  who  hath 
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himself  for  sin,  you  may  under-  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual 
stand  that  our  sins  were  indeed  blesings  in  heavenly  places  in 
charged  to  purpose  upon  him.'  Christ.  To  the  praise  of  the 
Again :  ^  His  death  ^ was  not  a  glory  of  his  g^ce,  wherein  he 
natural  death,  but  a  cursed  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the. 
death,  even  such  a  one  as  men  beloved.  In  whom  we  have 
do  undergo  from  God  for  their  redemption  through  his  blood, 
UDS  (though  he  himself  had  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  accord- 
none),  even  such  a  death,  as  to  ing  to  the  riches  of  his  [God's] 
endure  the  very  pains  and  tor-    grace.' 

nents  of  hell'  Again,  p.  116.  2  Thess.  ii.  16.  <  God,  even 
<  The  sins  for  which  he  suffer-  our  Father,  which  hath  loved 
cd,  called  for  the  torments  of  us,  and  given  us  everlasting  con- 
hell  ;  the  condition  in  which  solation  and  good  hope  through 
he  died,  did  call  for  the  tor-    grace.* 

meats  of  hell ;  for  Christ  did        C.  xx.  24.     <  The  ministry 
not  die  the  death  of  a  saint,  but    which  I  have  received  of  the 
the  death  of  a  sinner ;    of  a    Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  gospel 
cursed  and  damned  sinner  (be-    of  the  grace  of  God.' 
cause  he  stood  in  their  rooms) ;        1  Cor.  i.  4.  '  I  thank  my  God 
the  law  to  which  he  was  sub-    always  on  your  behalf,  for  the 
jected,  called  for  the  torments    grace  of  God  which  is  given 
of  hell ;  the  nature  of  God*s    you  by  Jesus  Christ.' 
justice  could  not  bate  him  any        Tit  ii.  2.  ^  The  grace  of  God 
thing,  the  death  which  he  was    which  bringeth  salvation  hath 
to  suffsr,  had  not  lost  its  sting :    appeared  to  all  men.' 
all  these  being  put  together,  do        2  Cor.  ix  15.  <  Thanks  be  to 
irresistibly  declare  unto  us,  that    God  for  his  unspeakable  gift.' 
he,  as  a  sacrifice,  did  suffer  the        These  passages,  with  many 
torments  of  hell.'  more  which  might  be  quoted, 

show,  that  all  the  blessings 
made  known  by  Christ,  an4 
communicated  by  the  gospel, 
are  of  the  grace  of  God,  i.  e; 
his  free  favour;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  notion  of  their  coming  to 
us  by  <  way  of  contract  or  bar- 
gain.' Every  idea  of  God's 
bargaining  to  dispense  his  fii- 
vours  at  a  certain  price,  des- 
troys the  idea  of  free  grace. 
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STOCKELL,  in    hU   book  Mr.  StockeU   speaks  fiurif 

called  *  The  Redeemer's  Gloiy  out;  he  admits  the  natural  cod* 

Upveiled}    says,    p.  157,  158.  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  sa* 

<  In  a  strict  and  proper  sensci  tisfactioo,  i.  e.  that  it  destrogrs 

the  infinite  God  doth  not'ybr-  the  idea   of   God's    forgiving 

give  sin ;  for  it  is  readily  grant-  sins ;  but  that  the  doctrine  of 

ed  by  all  who  are  9ound  in  ike  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins  is 

Jaith^  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptares 

given  fiiU  satisfection  to  divine  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

justice  for  all  sin,  and  hath  folly  passages, 

paid  the  debts  of  his  church.  2  Chron.  vit.  14.  <  If  my  pec* 

And  if  Christ  has  satisfied  the  pie,  which  are  called  by  my 

justice  of  God,  for  all  the  sins  name,  shsU  humble  themselves, 

of  his  people,  how,  then,  can  it  and  pray,  and  seek  my  fsce^ 

justly,    or    with    propriety  of  and   turn  from    their    wicked 

speech,  be  said,  that  God  par-  ways ;  then   will  I  hear  from 

doneth  our  sins  and  transgres*  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their 

sions^    Sure  I  am,  that  debt  sin.' 

can  never  bejbrgiven  which  is  Psalm  xxxii.  1.  <  Blessed  is 

fiaid.    For  instance :  suppose  I  he  whose  transgression  is  for* 

owe  a  man  a  thousand  pounds,  given.' 

and  he    should    demand    this  Ixxxvi.  5.  *  For  thou,  LORD, 

debt :  I  must/^,  or  go  to  jail ;  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive ; 

my  adversary  is  about  to  deli-  and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all 

ver  me  to  the  officer^  thnt  I  that  call  upon  thee.' 

may   be   coat  into  fifiaon.     I  ciii.  2,  3.  *  Bless  the  LORD, 

acknowledge,    that  the  whole  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all 

of  this  proceeding  is  just ;   but,  his  benefits :  who  forgiveth  all 

in  the  interim,  a  third  person  thine  iniquities.' 

interposes,  who  formerly  loved  cxxx.  3,  4.    *  If  thou  LORD 

me,  and  demonstrates  he  still  shouldest    mark   iniquities.  O 

loves  me,  in  engaging  to  pay  LORD  who  shall  stand  f     But 

my  debt:  Hove  Aim.  saith  he,  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee, 

he  ahull  not  go  to  jail;  I  will  that  thou  mMyest  be  feared.' 

pay  the  debt.    Here  I  give  my  Nehem.  ix.  17.  *  Thou  art  a 

bond  for  the  payment.     Tell  God  ready  to  pardon,  gi  acinus 

me,  now,  did  my  creditor/br-  and   merciful,  slow   to  anger^ 

give  me  my  debt  ?    I  am  ccr-  and  of  great  kindness.' 

Uin  every  wise  man  will  an-  Isa.  xxxiii.  24.   »  The  people 

swer  in  the  negative.     This,  that  dwell  therein  shall  be  for- 

then,  is  the  tnie  state  of  the  case  given  their  iniquity.* 
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Id  haad.  Abvdate  justice  was  C  xl.  2.  <  Spesk  yv  corn- 
ready  to  apprehend  us,  and  fbrtably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry 
ttMBmit  us  to  the  everiaating'  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is 
prison  of  darkneae  for  our  ioi*  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity 
quities :  but  our  glorious  head  is  pardoned.' 
and  husband^  Jesus  Christ,  who  C.  Iv.  7.  *  Let  the  wicked 
had  ioved  u»  in  our  supralapsa*  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
rian  state,  as  his  kride  and  righteous  man  his  thoughts: 
•pousey  did)  as  our  husband,  lay  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
himself  under  aa  obligation  to  LORD,  and  be  will  have  mer- 
pay  our  debt ;  he  became  our  cy  upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God, 
•poosor  or  surety,  and  gave  (to  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.^ 
•peak  afier  the  manner  of  men)  Jer.  xxxi.  34.  *>  I  will  for- 
a  bond  for  our  debt ;  for  all  was  give  their  iniquity,  and  I  will 
placed  to  his  acconnt ;  and  he  remember  their  sin  no  more.' 
did,  at  the  time  appointed  by  C.  xxxiii.  8.  <  I  will  pardon 
the  Father,  dip  his  pen  in  his  all  their  iniquities,  whereby 
own  hlood^  and  cro99  the  black  they  have  sinned,  and  wherebf 
lines  of  all  our  sins,  by  which  they  have  transgressed  against 
he  made  to  God  a  full  payment    me.' 

cf  our  debt  Tell  me,  now,  C.  xxxvi.  3.  <  It  may  be  that 
were  my  tiosjbrgiven  me  in  a  the  house  of  Judah  will  hear  alt 
strict  and  proper  sense?  This  the  evil  which  I  purpose  to  do 
must  also  be  answered  in  the  unto  them,  that  they  may  re- 
negative.'  turn  every  man  from  his  evil 

way  ;   that  I  may  forgive  their 
Mr.  brine,  in  his  answer    iniquity  and  their  sin.' 
to  Dr.  James    Foster^    says,        Dan.  ix.  9.    '  To  the   Lord 
p.   245.    <  The     blessed    Jesus    our  God  belong   mercies  aitd 
was' our  surety,  and  paid  our    forgiveness,  though    we   have 
debt';   his  payment  is  reckoned    rebelled  against  him.' 
to  us.— Nor  is  there  any  thing        MatL  xiL  31.  *  All  manner 
absurd  in  this,    more  than  a    of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
creditor's  imputing  to  a  debtor    forgiven  unto  men.' 
the  payment  of  a  debt  by  a        Luke  xxiii.  34.  <  Father,  for- 
surety,  and  thereupon  esteem-    give  them ;  for  they  know  not 
ing  him  no  longer  a  debtor  to    what  they  da' 
himsel£'      Again,  speaking  of        Acts   v.  51.   *  Him  [Christ] 
what  the  Jews  did  to  Christ,  he    hath  God    exalted    with    his 
aayi,  p.  332.  '  He  [God]  de«    right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
oreed  that  those  very  persons    Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance 
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AmxXd  be  the  actors  of  this  vile    unto  Israel,  and  forgivenest  d* 

tri)^edy,    who    acted  thereiof    sins.* 

and  not  others.*  C.  xiii.   38.  <  Through  this 

man  is  preached  unto  you  the 
Dr.  watts,  in  his  hymns    forgiveness  of  sins.' 
and  poems,  has  the  following        C.  xxvi.  18.  <  To  open  theif 
passages:  eyes, — that  they  may  receive 

forgiveness  of  sins.' 

*  How  justice  frown'd,  and  ven-        Rom.  iv.  7.  *  Blessed  are  they 

geance  stood,           [pain  !  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven.' 

To  drive  me  down  to  endless  CoL  ii.  13.  <  And  you,  being 

But  the  great  son  proposed  his  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncir- 

blood,                     [again.'  cumcislon  of  your  flesh,  hath  he 

And  heav'nly  wrath  grew  mild  quickened  together  with  him, 

having  forgiven  you  aU  trespas* 

*  Well,  the  redeemer's  gone  ses.' 

T'  appear  before  our  God,  1  John  i.  9.  ^  If  we  confess 

To  sprinkle  o'er  the  flaming    our  sins,  he  is  £aithfol  and  just 

throne,  to  forgive  us  our  sins.' 

With  his  atoning  blood.'  C.  ii.  12.  *  I  write  unto  yoa, 

little  children,    because    your 
<  Once  'twas  a  seat  of  dreadfol    sins  are  forgiven  you  for  hit 

wrath,  name's  sake.' 

And  shot  devouring  flame ; 
Our  God  appear'd  consuming 

fire, 
And  vengeance  was  his  name.' 

^  Rich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus' 

blood, 
That  calm'd  his  frowning  face. 
That  sprinkled  o'er  the  burning 

throne, 
And  turn'd  the  wrath  to  grace.' 

^  Justice  was  pleas'd  to  bruise 

the  God,        [venly  blood.' 

And  pay  its  wrongs  with  hea- 

*  It  there  no  shelter  from  the 

eye 
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.Of  a  revenging  God, 
JESUS,  to  thy  dear  woands  I 

fly, 

Bedew  me  with  thy  blood.' 

^  Pardon,  and  grace,  and  bound- 

ku  love,  [bloody 

Streaming  alongaSAVIOUR'a 
And  life,  and  joys,  and  crowna 

above,  [GOD/ 

Dear  purchased  by  a  bleeding 

*  Did  Pity.ever  stoop  so  low, 
DressM  in  Divinity  and  blood  I 
Was  ever  rebel  courted  so. 

In  groans  of  an  expiring  GOD  I* 

Ma.  DAN  TAYLOR,  in  his  That  God  can  act   on  the 

Pondaroentals  of  Religion,  first  ground  of  mercy,  without  re* 

e^t.  has  the  iollowiog  passa-  quiring  a  satisfaction,  and  that 

ges:  P.  169.  *  By  atonement  is  he  hath  more  pleasure  in  exer- 

jneant,  in  general,  something  cising  his  mercy  freely,  and  in 

performed  or  suffered,  onboth,  the  obedience  of  his  creatures, 

in  order  to  appease  an  ofifended  than  in  bleeding  sacrifices,  is 

party.'     P.  170.  Speaking  of  evident  from  the  following  pas* 

Ood's  punishing  transgressors,  sages  ^ 

he  says:   <  If  this  punishment  1  Sam.  xv.  22.    'Hath  the 

fiill  upon  ui,  we  are  treated  in  LORD  as  great  delight  in  burnt 

a  manner  similar  to  that  in  ofiRsrings  and  sacrifices,  as  in 

which  the  flaming  passion  we  obeying  the  voice  of  the  LORD? 

call    wrath     would    naturally  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 

prompt  us  to  treat  an  offen-  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 

der.'  P.  173.  After  speaking  of  the  &t  of  rams  f ' 

Christ's  dying  for  us,  he  asks :  Psa.  li.  16,  17.  <  For  thou  de- 

*  Is  it  not  evident  then,  that  he  sirest  not  sacrifice ;  else  would 
died  to  atone  or  afifieaae  the  I  give  it :  thou  delightest  not  in 
divine  anger  I'  P.  175.  <  It  is  burnt  offering.  The  sacrifices 
well  known  that  a  firofiUiation  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a 
signifies  an  appeasement  of  an-  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
ger  in  order  to  expiate  ofiences,  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.' 
and  obtain  pardon  for  the  offen-  Isa.  i.  11|  16|  17|  18.    <  To 
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der.'    It  is  evident,  that  Mr.    what  purpose  is  the  middtudtf 
Taylor,  in  these  passages,  main-    of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  suth 
tains    the   same  sentiment  as    the  LORD :    I  am  full  of  the 
others  contend  for  under  the    burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the 
name  of  satisfaction :    and  as    fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight 
he  maintains  the  universality  of    not  in  the  blood  of  bullockSi 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  his    or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.—. 
atonement,    be    must  be  con-    Wash  you,   make  yoa  clean; 
side  red    as    maintaining    that    put  away  the  evil  of  your  do* 
Christ    has  made  satisfaction    ings  from  before  mine  eyes ; 
to  divine  justice  for,  or  by  his    cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do 
death  expiated  the  sins  of,  all    well ;   seek  judgment,   relieve 
mankind :  yet  he  supposes  di-    the  oppressed,  judge  the  £a« 
vine  justice  will  be  eternally    therless,  plead  for  the  widow; 
pursuing  those  who  do  not  be-    Come  now,  and  let  ns  reasoa 
lieve  and  obey  in  the  present    together,    saith     the  LORD: 
state :  for  he  says,  p.  343.  <  In    though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
these  torments  must  the  ungod-    they  shall  be  white  as  now ; 
ly yor  truer  dwell,  soul  and  body    though  they  be  red  like  crimip 
eternally  filled  with  anguish.    I    son,  they  shall  be  as  wooL' 
say  eternally^  for  this  fire  is        Hos.  vi.  6.   <For  I  denred 
everlasting.     Ages,  thousands    mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ;  and 
and  millions  of  ages  shall  not    the  knowledge  of  God   more 
bring  its  burning  to  a  period,    than  burnt  offerings.* 
Millions  of  ages  can  bear  no        Mic.  vL  6,  7,  8.    *  Where> 
comparison  to  the  duration  of    with  shall  I  come  before  the 
a  lost  sinner's  anguish.    When    LORD,  and  bow  mjrsdf  before 
the  largest  number  of  ages  to    the  high  God  ?   slwli  I  come 
which  the  thought  of  man  can    before  him  with  burnt  ofiertngPi 
extend,  are  revolved,  this  tor-    with  calves  of  a  year  old  I  will 
ment  will  only  be  beginning.*        the  LORD  be  pleased    with 

thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I 
give  my  first-born  for  my  trans* 
gression,  the  firoit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  sonU  He  hath 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good ;  and  what  doth  the 
LORD  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  ta  knre  mer- 
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cy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ?• 

Matt.  ix.  13.  <Go  ye  and 
learn  what  that  meaneth,  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  not  sa* 
orifice.* 

Pra  xxviii.  13.  « He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not 
prosper ;  but  whoso  confess* 
eth  and  forsaketh  them  shall 
have  mercy.' 

BISHOP  BEVERIDGE,  in  « I  say  not  unto  you  that  I 

his  sermons,   vol.   10.   p.  202.  will  pray  the  Father  for  you ; 

speaking  of  Christ,  says,  'And  for  the  Father  himself  loveth 

unless  he  mediate  or  intercede  you.' — John  xvi.  26,  27. 

for  us,  we  may  pray  our  hearts  '  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms 

out|  all    will    signify  nothing,  are  come  up  for  a  memorial 

GOD  will  neither  grant  what  before  God.' 

we  desire,  nor  accept  of  any  *  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that 

thing   we  do.'    Again,  p.  244.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons; 

*  And,  verily,  it  is  well  for  us,  but  in  every  nation    he    who 

that  we  have  such  a  Mediator  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righ- 

and  Advocate,  who  is  able  to  teousness,  is  accepted  with  him.' 

make  up  all  differences,  to  re-  — Acts  x.  4«  S4,  35. 

eoncile    Almighty  GOD    our  *  The  same  Lord  over  all  is 

maker  to  us,  and  to  prevail  rich  unto  all  that    call  upon 

with  him  to  accept  of  any  thing  him.'— Rom.  x.  12. 
that  we  do.' 


The  preceding  extracts,  from  reputed  orthodox 
writers  of  celebrity,  sufficiently  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  or  popular 
doctrine  of  atonement;  they  show  the  light  in  which 
it  hath  been  maintained  for  several  ages :  the  import 
of  them  may  be  thus  summarily  stated.  1.  Our 
sins  made  God  angry, wrathful,  and  vindictive;  and, 
such  is  the  nature  of  hb  justice,  it  was  impossible 

2T 
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for  him  to  lay  aside  his  wrath,  and  become  placa- 
ble, well- willing,  favourable,  and  merciful  to  his 
creatures,  until  an  innocent  and  holy  person  had 
borne  the  whole  weight  of  his  indignation  and  fury, 
and  so  satisfied  divine  justice  on  their  behalf.  2. 
That  Christ  became  the  substitute  of  sinners,  and, 
standing  in  their  place,  had  all  their  sins  imputed 
to  him,  and  set  up  to  his  account;  that  he  became 
responsible  for  them,  and  had  the  whole  weight  of 
their  guilt  and  punishment  laid  upon  him :  that, 
this  being  the  case,  the  wraih  of  God  was  turned 
from  the  sinner,  and  poured  out  upon  Christ :  that 
justice  could  make  no  abatement,  but  exacted  of 
the  substitute  all  that  the  sinner  owed,  and  inflicted 
on  him  the  very  torments  of  the  damned  in  hell, 
to  the  last  degree :  that,  consequently,  Christ  be- 
.  came  a  sinner,  by  imputation,  and  died  the  death, 
not  of  a  righteous  person,  but  of  a  sinner.  3.  That 
Christ,  by  enduring  all  the  wrath  of  God,  hath  ap- 
peased, reconciled,  and  rendered  him  placable,  well- 
willing,  favourable, and  merciful  to  sinners.  4.  That 
all  the  blessings  of  grace  and  salvation  come  to  us 
on  the  ground  of  a  contract,  bargain,  or  agreement, 
made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  on  behalf  of 
sinners ;  the  conditions  of  which  bargain,  or  agree- 
ment, Christ  hath  made  good,  on  his  part,  by  suffer- 
ing the  vengeance  of  God  due  to  the  actual  trans- 
gressors.  5.  That,  strictly  speaking,  God  does 
not  forgive  sins ;  but  cancels  them  because  Christ 
has  made  full  satisfaction  for  them;  as  a  creditor 
cancels  a  debt  when  he  has  received  full  payment : 
that  the  blessings  which  God  bestows  on  binners 
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are  not  dispensed  by  him  as  absolute  free  gifts ;  but 
that  Christ  paid  a  price  for  them  to  divine  justice. 
6.  That  sinners  have  not  only  encouragement  to 
pray  for  blessings,  on  the  ground  of  the  divine 
mercy  p  but  a  right  to  require  them,  on  the  ground 
of  justice ;  Christ  having  made  good,  on  their  be* 
half,  his  part  of  the  bargain,  or  agreement,  which 
secures  all  blessings  to  them.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine opposed  in  this  volume. 

The  reader  may  hence  judge  of  the  point  at 
issue.  The  question  is  not  w  hether  Christ  be  the 
messenger  of  divine  grace  and  mercy  to  men ;  nor 
whether  G(xi  hath  constituted  him  the  medium  by 
which  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  come  to  sin- 
ners ;  nor  whether  the  suffering  and  death,  as  well 
as  the  teaching  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  had  for 
their  object  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  nor  whether 
Christ  died  for  us,  for  our  sins,  in  the  sense  in 
which  such  phrases  are  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  nor  whether  there  be  any  other  name  given 
among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved :  all  these 
things  are  fully  admitted;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  satisfaction, 
be  true,  as  stated  above :  and  it  is  apprehended 
that,  however  some,  in  the  present  day,  may  refine 
upon  the  notion  of  vicarious  sufferings  and  o!xdi- 
ence,  such  a  doctrine  must,  on  the  whole,  lead  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  the  foregoing  extracts 
plainly  express. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  extracts  from  scripture, 
in  the  opposite  columns,  must  convince  the  unbi- 
assed inquirer  aftef  truth,  that  the  notion  of  Christ's 
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making  satis&ction  for  the  sins  of  men  is  contraiy 
to  ihe  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  divine  revela- 
tion.— The  scriptures  clearly  teach  that  God  is 
love ;  that  he  is  merciful  and  gracious ;  that  he  is 
unchangeable ;  that  he  will  not  condemn  and  punish 
the  guihless ;  that  Christ  was  always  the  object  of 
his  love  and  good  pleasure ;  that  he  died  a  just  and 
holy  person ;  that  God  forgives  sins  freely,  on  the 
ground  of  his  rich  mercy,  and  bestows  all  bless- 
ings freely.  Hence,  it  is  presumed,  that  it  is  not 
affirming  too  much,  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  sa- 
tisfaction is  refuted  by  the  express  language  of 
scripture.  Certain  it  is  that  such  language  as  the 
advocates  for  that  doctrine  have  ever  held  can  be 
no  where  found  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  that 
the  words  of  the  sacred  penmen  must  be  strange- 
ly twisted  to  be  brought  into  any  seeming  agree- 
ment with  so  strange  an  hypothesis. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

The  Doctrine  of  Satisfaction  refuted  by  argument. 

REAL  evidence  must  ever  be  on  the  side  of 
truth.  Error  and  falsehood  may  have  seeming 
evidence.  It  is  by  subjecting  both  to  the  scrutiny 
of  reason,  that  the  reality  of  the  former  will  be  per- 
ceived, and  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  detected.  While 
things  remain  unexamined,  and  men  take  for  grant- 
ed that  those  particular  notions,  which  are  termeil 
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Qithodox,  are  certainly  true  and  of  the  first  import- 
ance,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  suppose 
such  notions  to  be  built  on  scripture,  and  support- 
cd  by  the  most  decisive  proof;  and  that  they  think 
the  opposite  doctrines  unscriptural,  and  destitute  of 
of  any  real  evidence.  The  reader  is  not  required 
to  relinquish  what  he  has  hitherto  thought  a  doc- 
trine of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  as  true  what  he 
has  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  dangerous  error, 
without  the  most  serious  and  careful  examination, 
nor  on  any  ground  but  such  evidence  as  carries 
full  conviction  to  his  mind ;  but  he  is  requested  to 
do  justice  to  himself  and  the  subject,  by  giving  it 
a  candid  and  impartial  examination.  Let  the  ad- 
vice of  an  apostle  be  regarded:  *  Prove  all  things.' 
Truth  cannot  suffer  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  examination  and  exposure; 
its  native  excellence  and  convincing  evidence  will 
become  the  more  manifest.  Our  opponents  should 
consider,  when  they  shrink  from  examination,  by 
persuading  others  that  it  is  dangerous  to  attend  to 
the  arguments  we  advance,  that  they  are  betraying 
the  weakness  of  their  own  cause,  and  tacitly  admit- 
ting that  they  dare  not  submit  it  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
rational  investigation.  Such  a  method  may  pre- 
serve men  of  weak  and  timid  minds  attached  to  the 
cause  of  reputed  orthodoxy ;  but  firm  and  vigor- 
ous souls,  inspired  with  the  ardent  love  of  truth, 
tvill  become  the  more  anxious  to  examine  what  is 
said  by  both  parties.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  per- 
sons who  espouse  the  doctrine  I  oppose,  to  cry  out 
against  our  arguments  as  carnal  reasoning,  to  give 
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Oft  credit  for  uncommon  abilhiesy  and  to  indmi^ 
ate  that  it  is  dangerous  for  plain  illiterate  persons 
to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of,  what  they  call, 
our  sophisms.  This  we  think  ungenerous.  We 
know  not  why  our  reasonings  should  be  called  car- 
nal any  more  than  theirs.  They  reason  as  well  as 
we :  and,  whatever  outcry  may  sometimes  be  made 
against  reason,  they  certainly  are  glad  of  reason  as 
an  auxiliary  so  far  as  it  b  &vourable  to  their  cause. 
We  suppose  their  reasonings  are  merely  human, 
those  of  fallible  creatui:es,  as  well  as  ours.  We 
think  no  reasoning  ought  to  be  called  carnal,  mu 
less  it  evidently  flows  from  some  sensual  principle, 
or  be  prostituted  to  mere  sensual  purposes.  Sup* 
.  posing  we  possessed  the  ability  in  arguing  with 
which  we  have  sometimes  been  complimented,  it 
would  not  follow  diat  we  were  the  more  likely  to 
deceive  others  ;  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  su- 
perior ability  involves  dishonesty.  If  we  impose 
on  others  by  substituting  sophistry  for  sober  argu- 
ment, we  lie  open  to  detection :  our  opponents  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  men  of  parts  and 
learning :  let  them  detect  our  supposed  sophisms, 
and  disabuse  the  unlearned  reader ;  but  it  must  be 
done  by  something  more  than  merely  raising  an  out- 
cry against  us.  The  arguments  I  am  about  to  state, 
I  trust,  will  be  found  perfectly  adapted  to  the  com- 
mon reader. 

I  am  aware  that  some  sincere  christians  will  feel 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  arguments  being  ccHisti ucted 
against  a  doctrine  which  they  have  ever  held  most 
sacred,  and  esteemed  the  ground  of  their  hopt  aa 
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sinners.  It  w2il  not  ^irprise  me  if  such  persons 
should  load  me  w  hh  censures,  and  consider  the  pre- 
sent  attempt  as  aimed  at  die  fijundation  of  the  gos- 
pel. I  would  say  to  tbem^ '  strikej  but  hear,^  I  am 
iieilling  lo  bear  all  their  reproaches,  if  they  will  bat 
seriously  examine  the  arguments, 

1.  Those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion,  contradict  themselves,  and  one  part  of  their 
63^em  destroys  the  other ;  for  they  suf^se  that 
all  the  blessings  of  grace  and  salvation  originated  in 
the  love  of  God  to  man ;  yet  that  God  was  become 
wrathful,  and  either  would  not  ot  could  not  save 
sinners,  and  receive  them  to  his  fevour,  unless 
Christ  first  appeased  his  wrath  by  bearing  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  them  for  their  sins.  Now,  if  God 
loved  a  guilty  world  so  greatly  as  to  give  his  Son 
to  save  them,  if  all  the  blessings  of  grace  and  sd- 
ration  flow  from  his  pure  love  to  sinners,  it  must 
follow  that  he  was  not  \vroth  with  them,  however 
much  he  might  disapprove  of  their  conduct ;  for 
love  and  wrath  cannot  subsist,  at^he  same  time,  in 
the  same  mind.  If  sinners  are  saved,  and  restored 
to  the  divine  favour,  because  Christ  has  appeased 
the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  his  justice,  reconciled 
him,  made  him  *  well-willing'  towards  his  creatures, 
it  follows  that  Christ  is  the  cause  rather  than  the 
effect  of  God^s  love,  and  that  the  blessings  of  grace 
and  salvation  flow  from  what  Christ  hath  done  ra- 
ther than  from  the  pure  love  of  the  Deity.  One 
part  of  this  contradictory  system  must  be  false,  nor 
need  we  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  which ;  for  we  read 
(John  ill.  16. )  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
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gave  bis  Ofnly  begotten  Son  :  and  that  all  the  bless* 
ings  of  the  gospel  flow  from  the  great  love  where- 
with he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins. 
Ephe.  ii.  4,  5.     Again,  they  profess  the  doctrine 
of  free  grace,  that  sinners  are  saved  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  that  the  gospel  is  throughout  a  system 
of  free  grace ;  yet  they  represent  salvation,  and  the 
divine  favour,  as  coming  to  us  by  a  kind  of  bargain 
between  the  Father  and  Son  ;  that  Christ  gave  God 
a  consideration  for  them,  that  he  bought  and  paid 
for  our  redemption,  which  places  the  subject  be- 
fore  us  in  the  light  of  a  bargain,  of  sale,  purchase, 
and  delivery,  rather  than  that  of  a  system  of  free 
favour.    They  talk  of  Christ's  having  merited  our 
salvation  for  us,  and  that  we  are  saved  on  the 
ground  of  his  merits,  and  yet  that  we  are  saved  by 
the  free  grace  of  God  :  which  seems  a  flat  contra- 
diction ;  for  what  is  merited,  and  bestowed  on  the 
ground  of  merit,  it  matters  not  whether  that  of  the 
sinner  or  of  his  substitute,  can  never  be  a  free  gift. 
If  we  will  act  rationally  we  must  either  give  up 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  or  the  notion  of  Christ's 
making  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  his  having  bought 
and  paid,  literally,  for  our  redemption.     Again, 
they  talk  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners  ;   yet 
they  contend  that  God  shows  no  mercy  but  on  the 
ground  of  full  satisfaction  made  to  his  justice,  which 
would  supersede  the  need  of  mercy,  and,  in  fact, 
leave  no  place  for  it ;  for  after  justice  had  receiv- 
ed all  it  could  demand,   and  inflicted  all  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  the  cflfender,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
mere  justice  to  liberate  him,  nor  could  he  justly 
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be  detained  as  a  criminal.  Again,  they  generally 
profess  to  maintain  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins, 
though  in  this  they  are  opposed  by  a  writer  on 
dieir  own  side^;  yet  they  will  have  it  that  God 
never  cancels  our  debts  but  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  all  fully  paid  by  Christ,  as  our  substi- 
tute; in  which  case  the  discharge  of  the  sinner 
would  be  purely  legal ;  as  when  a  debt  is  fully 
pud  there  can  be  nothing  to  forgive.  In  this  di- 
lemma what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  seems,  either  the 
doctrine  of  divine  mercy  and  free  forgiveness  must 
be  given  up,  or  the  notion  of  satisfaction  must  be 
renounced,  or  we  must  believe  manifest  contra* 
dictions.  I  am  aware  our  opponents  will  not  ad- 
mit the  propriety  of  this  reasoning ;  they  will  per. 
haps  cry  out  against  it  as  a  daring  attack  upon  a 
doctrine  long  held  sacred  by  many  learned  and  pi- 
ous men ;  but  1  appeal  to  the  candid  and  impar. 
tial  whether  it  be  not  just  and  rational,  and  leave 
others  to  extricate  themselves,  in  the  best  manner 
they  can,  from  the  dilemmas  in  which  their  own 
system  involves  them. 

2.  The  notion  of  Christ's  making  satis&ctioa 
for  sins,  and  that  sinners  are  saved  on  the  ground 
of  his  satisfiK^tion,  involves  ideas  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things ;  for  it  supposes  sin, 
guilt,  and  punishment,  innocence,  and  righteous- 
ness to  be  ti*ansferable :  that  our  sins,  guilt,  and 
punishment  were  transferred  to  Christ ;  and  that 
his  inoocency  and  righteousness  are  transferred  to 

^  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
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us.  But  the  nature  of  these  things  -must  change 
before  they  can  become  transferable. 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  some  law ;  it  is  the 
act  of  an  intelligent  being ;  it  cannot,  in  any  sense, 
become  the  act  of  him  who  never  participated  in 
it ;  it  cannot,  consistently  with  either  truth  or  jus- 
tice, be  imputed  to  a  person  who  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent. To  impute  sin  is  to  charge  crimes  upon  a 
person ;  to  charge  crimes  upon  one  who  is  inno- 
cent, is  to  fix  a  false  charge  upon  him,  and  is  con- 
trary to  every  known  law  and  principle  of  justice. 
God  himself  has  protested  against  it,  by  saying, 
(Ezek.  xviii.  20.)  'The  righteousness  of  the  right- 
eous shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him.*  This  prohibits  the 
idea  of  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  being  impu- 
ted, or  transferred,  to  an  innocent  person,  and  -  of 
the  righteousness  of  a  righteous  person  being  trans- 
ferred, or  set  up  to  the  account  of  the  sinner.  -  It 
follows  that  our  sins  could  not  be  transferred  or 
imputed  to  Christ. 

Guilt  is  the  consciousness  of  having  sinned. 
It  can  attach  to  none  but  the  actual  transgressor. 
An  innocent  person  can  never  be  conscious  of  hav- 
ing sinned.  To  be  conscious  that  others  have  sin- 
ned, and  are  guilty,  fixes  no  guilt  on  an  innocent 
man.  Guilt  must  be  personal  or  it  cannot  exist; 
for  conscious  innocence  precludes  the  possibility 
of  feeling  guilt,  and  a  man  must  sin  before  he  can 
become  the  subject  of  guilt.  To  impute  guilt  is 
to  charge  a  man  with  being  guilty  :  and  the  charge 
must  be  either  true  or  false.    If  the  person  to  whom 
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guilt  is  imputed,  i.  e.  said  to  belong,  be  really  cul- 
pable, the  imputation  is  just;  but  if  he  be  innocent, 
the  imputation  is  unjust  and  false;  and,  if  the 
person  who  imputes  it  be  acquainted  with  his  in- 
nocence, such  imputation  is  universally  held  to  be 
base  and  infamous.  This  is  the  case  among  men : 
and  shall  we  ascribe  to  God  a  proceeding  which 
would  stamp  infamy  on  the  character  of  a  mortal  ? 
To  say  the  person  to  whom  the  guilt  is  imputed 
is  willing  it  should  be  so,  by  no  means  removes 
the  difficulty  ;  for  his  agreeing  to  it  does  not  make 
the  imputation  the  less  false,  nor  the  less  unjust  in 
itself:  he  is  innocent,  and  he  cannot  be  reckoned 
guilty,  consistently  with  truth  and  justice. 

Punishment  is  any  kind  of  penalty,  pain,  or  suf- 
ficing inflicted  on  a  transgressor.  For  it  to  be  just, 
he  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  must  be  really  crimi- 
nal. Pain  and  sufiering,  simply  in  themselves,  are 
not  punishment ;  they  take  the  name  of  punish- 
ment only  when  inflicted  for  some  crime.  An  in- 
nocent person  may  suffer ;  but  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  said  he  is  punished.  The  word  punish- 
ment implies  criminality  in  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  inflicted.  Punishment,  in  criminal  cases,  can- 
not  be  transferred  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent, 
without  departing  from  the  approved  rules,  and  de- 
feating the  ends  of  punitive  justice.  Punishment 
must  be  intended  either  to  secure  or  destroy  the 
person  of  the  offender  that  he  may  not  repeat  his 
crime,  or  to  reform  him,  or  to  make  reparation  to 
society,  or  to  deter  others  from  what  he  suffers 
from  committing  similar  crimes,  or  for  several  of 
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tliese  ends  combined;  but  none  of  diese  ends 
could  be  secured  by  an  innocent  person  suffering  in 
the  place  and  stead  of  the  guilty.  Such  ricari- 
ous  sufferings  would  leave  the  real  criminal  at  li- 
berty to  repeat  his  crime  if  he  pleased ;  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  reform  him,  as  he  would  eso^ 
with  impunity ;  the  slaying  the  innocent,  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  guilty,  could  be  no  repara- 
tion  to  society ;  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  deter 
others  from  similar  acts  of  criminality.  The  es- 
tablished connection  between  crime  and  punish- 
ment must  be  dissolved  before  punishment  can  be- 
come transferable.  If  an  innocent  person  should 
show  himself  ready  to  die  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
a  criminal,  the  infliction  of  death  on  him  would  be 
execrated,  and  surely  a  deed  so  execrable  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  divine  government. 

The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  also  supposes  in- 
nocence and  righteousness  to  be  transferable.--- 
Innocence  stands  opposed  to  guilt.  It  must  be 
personal  or  it  cannot  exist.  To  impute  innocence 
to  a  guilty  man  is  a  false  imputation.  The  inno« 
cency  of  one  man  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
constitute  another,  who  is  guilty,  innocent ;  but 
the  doctrine  I  am  opposing  supposes  God  to  ac* 
count  the  sinner  innocent,  or  just,  on  the  ground 
of  his  sin  and  guilt  having  been  imputed  to,  and 
his  punishment  having  been  borne  by  Christ.  Un* 
der  this  view  it  supposes  an  impossibility ;  for  God 
cannot  view  any  person  or  thing  otherwise  than  it 
is ;  to  suppose  the  contrary  is  to  suppose  him  ca« 
pable  of  viewing  things  in  a  ials^  Ught^  which  is 
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impossible :  he  cannot  view  a  guilty  person  other* 
wise  than  guilty,  nor  an  innocent  person  otherwise 
than  innocent.  Righteousness  consists  in  right 
dispositions  and  actions ;  '  He  who  doeth  righte- 
ousness  is  righteous.'  Righteousness  must  be 
personal,  or  it  cannot  exist.  It  canot  be  transfer* 
red  from  one  man  to  another.  To  impute  the 
right  dispositions  and  actions  of  one  person  to  an* 
Other  is  a  false  imputation,  and  leaves  the  person 
to  whom  righteousness  is  merely  ho  imputed  as 
much  an  unrighteous  man  as  he  was  before.  The 
si^jposed  satisfaction  of  Christ  would  not  be 
thought,  by  its  advocates,  to  answer  the  purpose, 
if  on  the  ground  of  it  his  righteousness  were  not 
transferred,  or  imputed,  to  the  unrighteous  perscm ; 
but  this  latter  is  impossible,  consequemly  the  doc< 
trine  itself  is  a  mere  nullity. 

3«  Neidier  Christ  nor  his  apostles  taught  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction,  nor  even  hin^  at  it,  not 
even  on  those  occasions  when  it  was  most  to  be 
expected,  if  a  doctrine  of  truth.  Those  who  con^ 
tend  for  the  popular  notion  of  atonement  suppose 
that  those  who  reject  it  must  die  in  their  sins ;  for 
they  make  it  a  fundamental  article  of  christian  faith  ; 
but  when  Jesus  told  the  Jews,  that  except  they  be* 
lieved  that  he  was  the  Christ  they  would  die  in  their 
sins,  he  added  not  a  word  about  the  necessity  of  their 
believing  that  he  must  die  in  the  place  and  stead 
of  sinners  to  atone  the  wrath  of  God,  in  order  to 
their  being  saved  :  he  left  them  totally  in  the  dark 
about  this  supposed  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
gospeL    In  bis  sermon  on  the  mount  he  said  not 
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a  word  about  it ;  though  at  the  conolusion  of  that 
sermon  he  describes  the  man  who  builds  on  a 
good  foundation,  he  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  his  vi- 
carious sacrifice  being  the  foundation ;  but  declares 
that  the  man  who  heareth  his  sayings  and  doeth 
them  is  the  wise  builder.  When  he  described  the 
character  of  those  who  shall  enter  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  he  said  nothing  about  their  believing  his 
death  to  be  satisfaction  for  their  sins ;  but  makes 
the  only  qualification  their  doing  the  will  of  God. 
At  a  time  when  his  disciples  did  not  believe  it  was 
necessary  he  should  die,  he  declared  to  Peter  that 
he  had  confessed  the  truth  upon  which  the  church 
sliould  be  built ;  though  Peter  had  only  confessed 
that  Jesus  the  Son  of  man,  was  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  (See  Matt.  16th  chap.  )  It 
seems  then  our  Lord  did  not  make  the  notion  of 
his  death  being  vicarious  an  article  of  christian  faith. 
Had  the  death  of  Christ  been  necessary  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  he  would  have  told  his  disciples  so,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  labouring  to  convince  them  of 
tlie  necessity  of  his  dying  by  the  hands  of  wicked 
men ;  but,  though  he  mentioned  several  other  rea- 
sons why  he  must  suffer,  he  said  not  one  word  of 
what  is  thought  by  many  christians  most  of  all  to 
render  his  death  necessary  ;  he  gave  not  the  slight- 
est hint  that  unless  he  died  to  satisfy  divine  justice 
diey  could  not  be  saved.  How  can  it  be  susposed, 
had  the  notion  of  satisfaction  been  true,  he  would 
have  been  silent  on  the  subject  at  such  a  time? 
After  his  resurrection,  when  showing  how  it  bo- 
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hovedhim  to  suffer,  not  a  hint  is  given  of  his  say- 
ing a  word  about  vindictive  justice,  of  his  having 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  or  made  satisfaction,  or 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  When  he  commissioned 
his  apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  he  gave  no  intimation 
of  this  being  on  the  ground  of  his  having  purchas- 
ed salvation  for  mankind.  The  total  silence  of 
Christ  on  the  subject,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
ministry,  when  he  was  about  to  suffer,  and  after 
his  resurrection,  even  on  those  occasions  when,  if 
the  doctrine  were  true,  it  would  have  been  natural 
for  him  to  have  introduced  it,  seems  no  weak  ar- 
gument against  the  popular  notion  of  atonement. 

According  to  the  history  given  of  the  apostles' 
ministry,  in  the  book  of  ActSy  and  their  discourses 
recorded  there,  the  apostles  preserved  the  same 
silence  respecting  Christ's  having  made  satisfac- 
tion for  sins,  as  he  had  done  before  them.  The 
advocates  for  this  notion  think  it  necessary,  when 
preaching  to  unconverted  sinners,  to  say  a  great  deal 
about  the  vindictive  justice  of  God,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  his  saving  them  on  any  ground  but 
the  complete  satisfaction,  or  atonement,  made  by 
Christ  to  divine  justice  for  all  their  sins.  Had  the 
apostles  entertained  the  same  views,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  they  would  have  insisted  on  the  same 
points,  when  preaching  to  unconverted  sinners;  yet 
we  do  not  find  that  they  said  one  word  either  about 
vindictive  justice,  or  satisfaction  for  sin.  The  si- 
lence of  the  apostles  added  to  that  of  their  master, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  is  a  proof 
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that  it  is  not  a  doctrine  oi  the  gospel ;  for  \ve  can 
know  of  no  doctrines  of  the  gospel  but  what  Jesus 
^and  his  apostles  taught. 

4.  Satisfaction  demanded  implies  injury  receiv- 
ed  by  him  who  demands  it,  and  a  capability  of  re- 
ceiving compensation ;  but  God  is  no  more  capable 
of  receiving  injury  than  he  is  of  doing  injury,  or 
than  he  is  of  receiving  benefit.  Job  xxxv.  6,  7, 
8.  *  If  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou  s^inst  lum  ? 
or  if  thy  transgression  be  multiplied,  what  doest 
thou  unto  him  ?  If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest 
thou  him?  or  what  receiveth  he  o(  thine  hand? 
Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art,  and 
thy  righteousness  may  profit  the  son  of  man.*  Chap, 
xxii.  2,  3.  ^  Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  God, 
as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself? 
— Is  it  gain  to  him  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  per- 
fect ?•  Psa.  xvi.  2,  3.  *  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said 
unto  the  LORD,  thou  art  my  LORD  ;  my  good- 
ness extendeth  not  unto  thee  :  but  to  the  saints  that 
are  in  the  earth.'  As  God  is  absolutely  independent, 
above  all  influence,  incapable  of  sustaining  injury, 
or  receiving  benefit,  from  any  one,  it  is  impossiUe 
he  should  demand  and  receive  satisfaction,  or  an 
equivalent  for  his  favour  to  sinners. 

But  it  is  argued  that,  though  he  cannot  be  per- 
sonally  injured,  his  justice  was  injured,  and  that  it 
was  his  justice  required  satisfaction  :  this  affects  not 
the  argument ;  for  what  is  his  justice  separate  from 
him  whose  justice  it  is?  Can  justice,  viewed  ab- 
stractedly, be  a  person  capable  of  acting  and  suf- 
,fering,   of  receiving  injury  and  compensation? 
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The  justice  of  any  being  is  the  rectitude  of  his 
conduct,  the  equity  of  his  ways ;  and,  surely,  the 
rectitude  of  the  diviiie  conduct  was  not  diminish. 
ed,  nor  the  equity  of  God's  ways  interrupted,  by 
the  evil  actions  of  his  creatures.  Justice  can  nei- 
ther demand  nor  receive  any  thing,  but  as  some 
one  demands  and  receives  it  in  the  name  of  justice; 
therefore  to  say  that  the  justice  of  God  demanded 
and  received  satisfliction  is,  in  eflfect,  the  same 
thing  as  saying  God  himself  demanded  and  receiv- 
ed  satisfaction.  Sin  is  no  where  but  in  the  crea- 
ture, all  its  effects  are  restricted  to  the  creature,  and 
all  the  injury  done  by  it  is  done  to  the  creature ; 
consequently,  it  is  in  the  creature  that  reparation 
for  the  evil  produced  by  sin  is  required  :  and  this 
reparation  can  only  be  made  by  the  restoration  of 
the  sinner  to  purity  and  happiness  ;  in  other  words, 
by  the  removal  of  the  evil  from  tliose  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it :  this  is  effected,  not  by  an  inno- 
cent person  sufFcring  in  their  place  and  stead,  but 
by  their  reformation  and  recovery  to  the  paths  of 
rectitu  de. 

It  may  be  said,  though  God  is  not  injured  by 
our  sins,  yet  the  good  of  the  moral  system  is,  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-creatures  are ;  and  conse- 
quently satisfaction  was  necessary.  To  this  I  re- 
ply,  whatever  injury  had  been  done  to  the  moral 
system,  it  could  not  be  repaired  by  the  cruel  mur- 
der of  an  innocent  person,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  gross  violation  of  moral 
principle :  there  seems  no  way  of  repairing  the  inju- 
ry done  to  the  moral  system,  but  by  the  reformation 
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and  future  good  conduct  of  those  who  have  done 
it.  However  the  interests  of  creatures  may  be  in- 
jured by  sin,  it  is  not  possible  to  compensate  that 
injury  by  any  thing  but  the  amendment,  and  fu- 
ture right  actions  of  those  who  have  been  injuria 
ous. 

5.  The  notion  of  Christ's  atoning  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  reconciling  him  to  sinners,  is  a  contra- 
diction to  the  divine  immutability.  If  God  be  un- 
changeable,  in  one  mind  and  none  can  turn  him,  the 
same  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  without  vari- 
ableness, or  the  least  shadow  of  turning,  how  can  it 
be  true  that  our  sins  filled  him  with  wrath  and  vin- 
dictive fury;  and  that  Christ,by  his  death,  appeased 
that  wrath,  or  removed  it,  or  *  turned  it  to  grace  ?' 
If  God,  who  is  essentially  love,  became  a  God  of 
wrath,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  his  creatures, 
this  was  one  change ;  if,  in  consequence  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  he  ceased  to  be 
a  God  of  wrath,  this  was  another  change ;  and  if, 
after  all,  wrath  will  be  again  kindled  in  him,  and 
eternally  burn  against  millions  of  his  creatures,  here 
will  be  still  another  change.  But  how  can  any 
change  take  place  in  an  unchangeable  being  ?  and 
how  can  the  doctrine  which  supposeth  such  changes 
be  true  ?  If  you  see  a  man  wrathful  and  vindictive, 
and  you  appease  his  wrath  and  remove  his  vindic- 
tiveness,  you  effect  a  change  in  his  mind ;  and,  if 
you  say  Christ  did  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
God,  you  in  fact  say  that  he  changed  the  mind  of 
God.  If  you  know  a  man  who  is  at  variance  with 
another,  and  you   reconcile  him  to  the  person 
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with  whom  he  is  at  variance,  you  evidently  effect 
a  change  in  him  towards  that  person  ;  so,  if  Christ 
reconciled  God  to  the  world,  he  must  evidently 
have  effected  a  change  in  him  in  favour  of  man- 
kind. Reconciliation  cannot  take  place  without  a 
change,  under  some  view  or  other,  taking  place  in 
the  party  who  is  reconciled.  Christ  never  could 
reconcile  God  to  man,  for  this  obvious  reason,  be- 
cause  God  is  unchangeable  ;  and  for  this  equally 
clear  reason,  because  he  always  loved  man,  conse- 
quendy  never  needed  reconciling  to  him  :  he  on- 
ly hated  sin,  and  to  that  he  is  no  more  reconciled 
than  he  was  before  Christ  died,  nor  can  he  ever  be 
reconciled  to  sin,  unless  he  were  capable  of  ceasing 
'  to  be  holy.  The  scriptures  never  speak  of  Christ's 
reconciling  God  to  the  world ;  but  of  God*s  re- 
conciling the  world  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Had  the  Almighty  ever  been  wrathful  and  vindic- 
tive, he  must  have  eternally  remained  so  ;  for  this 
clear  reason,  because  he  is  unchangeable.  If  he 
ever  loved  his  creatures,  and'felt  nothing  but  love 
towards  them,  say  when  he  made  them,  or  when 
Christ  had  diud  for  them,  it  must  follow  that  he 
hath  never  for  a  moment  ceased  loving  them,  nor 
ever  felt  any  thing  but  love  towards  them  ;  for  the 
reason  already  alledged,  because  he  is  unchangeable. 
In  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testament  where  the 
word  atonement  occurs  ( Rom.  v.  11  ),  it  is  not 
God,  but  man,  who  is  said  to  have  received  the 
atonement.  From  all  these  considerations  it  is 
evident,  Christ  did  not  make  an  atonement  to  God 
for  the  sins  of  men,  that  he  did  not  atone  the  di- 
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vine  wrath,  nor  reconcile  the  Most  High  to  his 
creatures. 

6.  The  notion  of  Christ's  making  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  men,  veils  the  infinite  loveliness  of 
the  divine  character.  It  places  him  in  the  back 
ground,  in  dark  shades,  to  illustrate  the  superior 
amiableness  of  his  Son  and  servant,  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus.  The  loving  Father  of  all,  the  infinite 
source  of  every  good,  it  arrays  in  infinite  terrors  : 
it  fills  the  bosom  of  infinite  love  with  wrath  and 
fury  :  it  distorts  the  features  of  infinite  loveliness 
with  anger  infinitely  fierce,  and  vengeance  which 
cannot  be  averted  until  it  be  fully  satiated,  either 
with  the  blood  of  the  innocent  or  the  guilty  2  it 
shades  the  brow  of  infinite  excellence  with  vindic- 
tiveness  and  revenge.  In  plain  language,  the  doc- 
trine of  satisfaction  represents  the  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  as  a  wrathful,  vindictive  being,  who 
either  will  not,  or  cannot,  extend  his  mercy  to  sin- 
ners,  and  receive  them  to  his  favour,  unless  an  in- 
nocent person  makes  atonement  to  him  for  their 
sins,  by  enduring  his  wrath  in  their  place  and  stead. 
The  Son  it  represents  as  a  very  different  character, 
as  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and  affectionate :  in 
him  no  wrath,  nothing  vindictive  is  seen:  he 
stands  between  his  angry  Father  and  ofiending 
man,  endures  in  his  own  person  all  the  weight  of 
his  displeasure,  all  the  fierceness  of  his  ^Tath,  and 
so  shelters  sinners  '  from  the  eye  of  a  revenging 
God,'  and  makes  him  *  well-willing'  towards  them. 
Who  in  such  a  representation  can  recognize  the 
God  of  love,  the  infinite  Father  of  mercies,  who  is 
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good  to  all,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works,  who  delighteth  in  mercy,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  forgive?  If  the  character  of  God  be  what 
the  scriptures  declare  it,  if  he  be  not  a  wrathful, 
vindictive  being,  if  his  nature  be  not  revengeful, — 
in  a  word,  if  God  b^  LOVE,  satisfaction  for  sins 
could  never  be  necessary  *  to  make  him  favourable 
and  merciful  to  us.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  sup- 
posing satisfaction  for  sins  necessary  '  to  make  the 
Father  favourable  and  merciful  to  us,'  implies  a 
denial  that  mercy  and  grace  are  essential  to  his  na- 
ture ;  and  involves  the  supposition  that  they  are 
excited  in  him  by  some  external  cause.  Surely  a 
doctrine  which  involves  so  many  things  incompa- 
tible with  the  divine  character  cannot  be  true. 
This  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  considera- 
tion that  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  image  of  God  ; 
but,'  according  to  what  we  have  noticed  above,  he 
and  the  Father  would  form  a  striking  contrast. 
How  could  his  sympathizing  tenderness  illustrate 
the  Father's  vindictiveness?  his  loving  and  for- 
giving temper  the  Father's  wrathfulness  ?  If  his 
temper  and  conduct  be  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Father,  as  made  known  by  his 
teachings,  it  is  certain  God  never  was  wrathful  and 
vindictive,  and  that  Christ  never  taught  tlie  popu- 
lar doctrine  of  atonement. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  degrades  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  vindictive, 
revengeful  principle,  ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  blood, 
either  of  the  innocent,  or  of  the  guilty  :  and  that. 
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even  after  plunging  its  vengeful  sword  in  the  soul 
of  the  innocent^  it  still  pursues  multitudes  of  the 
guilty,  whose  punishment  he  bore,  and  exacts  a 
second  payment  of  debts  which  the  innocent  vic- 
tim  paid   with   his  own  blood,   and  relentlessly 
plunges  them  in  the  flames  of  hell,  because  they 
cannot  satisfy  its  demands,  which  were  all  satisfied 
by  his  suffering  in  their  stead :    that  it  first  de- 
manded the  life  of  God*s  holy  one,  devoted  him, 
as  an  accursed  person,  to  the  death  of  the  cross^ 
inflicted  on  him  *  the  very  pains  and  torments  of 
hell,*  and  was  incapable  of  being  satisfied  without 
his  blood,  and  then  charged  his  crucifiers  with 
murder  because  they  shed  his  blood,  and  subjected 
them  to  the  most  exemplary  punishment  for  their 
conduct,  though  they  are  supposed  to  have  done 
no  more  than  justice  required  should  be  done,  and 
that  God  *  decreed  that  those  very  persons  should 
be  die  actors  of  this  vile  tragedy,  who  acted  there- 
in, and  not  others.*     No,  the  doctrine  which  ar- 
rays  the  justice  of  that  being  who  is  LOVE  in 
such  frightful  colours,  abhorrent  even  to  the  feel- 
ings  of  common  sense,  cannot  be  true.     Justice 
consists  in  doing  that  which  is  right ;    and  both 
reason  and  scripture  proclaim  that  it  cannot  be 
right  to  impute  guilt  to  an  innocent  person,  and  to 
punish  him  for  it  as  a  sinner ;   the  thing  is  declared 
an  abomination  to  the  LORD;    Pro.  xvii.  5.  and 
he  would  not  do  what  is  an  abomination  to  him : 
the  law  of  God  prohibited  it;  Exo.  xxiii,  7.    The 
innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not;  and   he 
would  not  violate  his  own  law.     If  he  condemned 
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and  punished  the  innocent,  how  could  he  find  fault 
with  others  for  imitating  him?  Is  God  unrighte- 
ous?— God /or  bid;  for  how  then  shall  God  judge 
the  world?  Rom.  iii.  5,  6.  To  require  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  which  are  already  paid,  or  to  punish 
crimes  which  are  fully  expiated,  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust.  To  punish  men  for  doing  what  jus- 
tice required  should  be  done  would  be  flagrant  in- 
justice ;  but  either  justice  did  not  require  that  the 
Jews  should  put  Christ  to  death,  or  such  injustice 
must  appear  in  their  punishment. 

The  justice  of  God  consists  in  his  doing,  in 
every  case,  that  which  is  according  to  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  holy  nature,  which  is  LOVE.  Ought 
it  to  be  said,  that  the  justice  of  God  could  not  ad- 
mit of  sinners  being  pardoned  without  first  exact- 
ing full  damages  on  their  account ;  seeing  his  jus- 
tice consists  in  his  doing  that  which  is  most  right 
for  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  do?  How 
can  it  be  proved  wrong  for  a  being  possessed  of 
these  attributes  to  pardon  penitent  sinners  freely  ? 
The  justice  of  God,  that  infinite  rectitude  which 
governs  the  universe,  is  not  unmerciful,  it  knows 
how  to  exercise  compassion ;  this  appears  from 
the  dealings  of  divine  Providence  with  sinful  man. 
That  man  who  is  the  least  defiled,  who  has  all  his 
natural  feelings  in  the  purest  state,  and  who  feels 
the  most  of  the  influence  of  the  gospel ,  will  ever 
be  the  most  ready  to  forgive  ofiences  freely,  with- 
out exacting  damages ;  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  repentance  of  the  offender ;  then  this  must 
surely  be  the  case,  in  the  highest  degree,  with  that 
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God  who  gave  ali  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  com- 
municated all  the  influences  of  the  gospel.  Christ 
is  called  the  just  one,  he  was  the  brightest  living 
image  of  the  just  God  that  ever  appeared  among 
men  ;  did  he  require  an  atonement  in  order  to  his 
forgiving  offences  ?  did  he  call  for  satis&ctipn  to 
be  made  to  him  before  he  pardoned  those  who  did 
him  the  greatest  injury?  No,  unasked,  he  sent  a 
message  of  fo.  givcness  to  his  murderers,  he  show-* 
ed  himself  always  ready  to  forgive  freely,  to  com- 
municate favours  without  receiving  any  considera- 
tion for  them :  there  was  no  wrath  lo  atone  in 
him,  he  wailed  for  nothing  but  the  penitence  of  the 
sinner  in  order  to  his  pronouncing  him  forgiven. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  this  just  person ;  and 
surely  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the 
divine  justice* 

8.  To  say  that  God  cannot  forgive  sins  without 
first  receiving  satisfaction  for  them,  seems  to  limit 
the  divine  sovereignty,  as  well  as  tie  up  the  hands 
of  infinite  love  and  mercy.  If  God  be  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  can  do  what- 
ever  he  pleaseth,  and  who  uill  dare  to  question 
this,  it  must  be  a  prerogative  essential  to  him  to 
manifest  his  love,  and  exercise  his  mercy,  wheui 
where,  and  how  he  pleaseth — to  extend  pardon  to 
sinners  according  to  his  sovereign  will.  To  deny 
this  is  to  deny  his  absolute  sovereignty*  Earthly 
rulers  and  governors  possess  only  a  derived  and 
limited  power,  they  are  not  sui)erior  to  all  law, 
they  are  not  absolutely  unaccountable  for  their 
conduct ;   consequently  the  prerogative  of  doing 
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whttevef  they  please  cannot  propdrlj  bdong^t^ 
them ;  but  the  power  of  the  supreme  Governor  of 
the  universe  is  underived,  he  is  superior  to  all  law, 
for  he  18  the  original  fbUiitain  of  it ;  ht  has  notbin|( 
ft>  bind  him  but  Ins  own  sovereign  will,  he  is  nol 
accountable  to  any  being  in  the  universe^  he  ever 
acts  from  the  pure  dictatie  of  his  oWn  infinite  mind, 
and  can  do  tHiatever  he  pleaseth:  consequently  ht 
eao,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  sovereignty,  pardoA 
penitent  sinnets,  without  any  other  consideration  btlfe 
fbc  merdfulness  tf  his  own  nature*  *  No,'  say 
die  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  satisftction,  ^  God 
cannot  forgive  unless  his  justice  be  first  satined.' 
Pte8unif)tuoua  saying  I  Have  not  these  mcA  read 
dial  he  givedi  none  account  of  hia  ittatters^  an4 
(hflt  whatsoever  hia  soul  deairetb,  evto  that  her 
doCb?  Who  shall  dare  to  prescribe  rules  of  coii« 
duct  to  lui  Maker?  to  prc^bit  his  showing  mercy 
only  in  auch  a  way  as  puny  mortals^  who  have 
hedged  tbeanselves  round  with  their  little  systema 
of  reputed  orthodoxy,  may  think  propeff  Let 
such  men  know  that  bb  thoughts  are  not  their 
ttmights,  neither  are  their  ways  his  ways ;  that  as 
the  heafcns  are  higher  than  the  eartli,  so  are  hia 
wagra  lugfaer  than  their  ways,  and  his  thoughts  thaA 
dieir  thoughta:  Isa.  Iv.  8,  9.  The  doctrine  of  satis* 
fiwtiofidaeB  not  leave  to  the  Almighty  the  free  and 
iovereign  exercise  of  his  love  and  mercy.  What« 
ever  lore  and  mercy  it  supposes  to  exist  in  God, 
none  can  be  exercised  unless  an  innooent  person 
first  suftrs  the  penalty  due  to  sinners,  and  makes 
expiiitioii  for  thdr  sins ;  conaecpioiUy,  the  oxer* 
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cise  of  divine  love  and  mercy  is,  by  this  doctrine, 
made  not  to  depend  on  the  supreme  and  sovereign 
will  of  God,  but  on  the  satisfaction  which  the  in- 
nocent person  makes  for  the  guilty.  A  doctrine 
which  limits  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  leaves  not 
to  God  the  free  exercise  of  his  mercy,  according 
to  his  mere  good  pleasure,  but  makes  the  Almighty 
dependent  on  what  a  third  person  shall  consent  to 
do  and  suffer  on  behalf  of  sinners,  for  the  exercise 
of  that  attribute  in  which  he  delighteth,  is  not  likely 
to  be  true;  for  God  will  ever  do  according  to  his 
own  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile, if  at  all  reconcileable,  with  the  idea  of  sinners 
being  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God.  Mercy  has  fyt 
its  object  mere  wretchedness  and  misery ;  it  does 
not  exist  on  the  ground  of  merit  or  desert; 
it  is  pity  flowing  from  the  heart  towards  the  un- 
happy or  distressed.  The  doctrine  I  oppose  sup- 
poses that  the  divine  clemency  towards  sinners 
does  not  arise  merely  from  the  pity  of  his  heart, 
excited  by  a  view  of  their  %vretchedness ;  but  that 
it  was  merited  for  them  by  what  Christ  su  fibred  in 
their  place  and  stead ;  and  where  merit  beginsi 
properly  speaking,  mercy  terminates.  If  justice 
received  full  satisfaction  on  the  behalf  of  sinners, 
at  the  hands  of  Christ ;  if  he,  literally,  purchased 
salvation  for  them,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any 
room  for  mercy  to  be  exercised  towards  them ; 
they  have,  in  that  case,  a  right  to  salvation  on  the 
ground  of  mere  justice,  and  may  cry,  not  men^, 
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mercy,  but  ^  Justice,  justice,  my  righteous  God  !-p- 
-  be  jusi  and  faithful,  to  acquit  me  from  that  debt, 
and  cancel  that  bond  which  my  surety  hath  paid 
for  me.'    It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  upon  this 
ground,  what  need  sinners  could  have  of  the  mercy 
of  God ;  as  every  thing  would  proceed  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  most  strict  and  rigid  jus- 
tice.    The  punishment  due  to  the  sinner  is  inflict- 
ed, justice  receives  all  it  can  demand,  the  bless- 
ings which  the  sinner  receives  are  honestly  paid 
for,  mercy  seems  out  of  the  question.     The  ad- 
vocates for  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement, 
many  of  them,  cry  out  against  those  who  build 
their  hope  of  salvation  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
which  makes  it  evident  that  they  hope  for  salva- 
tion upon  a  different  ground :   yet  Jesus  himself 
taught  that  the  publican,  who  cast  himself  entirely 
upon  the  divine  mercy,  saying,  *  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,'  went  down  to  his  house  justified, 
rather  than  die  pharisee,  who  thought  he  could 
claim  blessings  on  some  different  ground.     Indeed 
diere  b  no  ground  of  hope  placed  before  sinners 
in  the  scriptures  but  the  mercy  of  God,  and  that 
mercy  is  revealed  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus.     We 
ought  therefore  to  reject  a  doctrine  which  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope,  namely,  at  the 
free  mercy  of  God. 

10*  The  notion  of  Christ's  making  satisfaction 
for  sins,  seems  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  plainly  taught 
in  the  scriptures.  If  no  sinner  be  exempted  from 
pumshment,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  substitute's 
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haying  firet  suffered  all  the  puniahment  due  to  him 
in  bis  8tead»  it  19  difficult  to  conceive  how  k  caa 
with  truth  b^  said  that  the  ainner  has  any  thii^ 
forgiven,  any  more  than  an  insolvent  man  could 
\^  aaid  to  have  all  his  debts  forgiven  by  his  crtdi- 
tort,  who  would  not  have  set  him  at  liberty  at  aU« 
had  they  not  first  received  the  full  amount  of  what 
he  owed  them,  at  the  hands  of  his  sureQr.     Many 
writers  of  credit,  on  the  side  of  our  opponentSt 
have  compared  sins  to  debts,  and  have  called  the 
^ns  of  men  debts  to  the  law  or  justice  of  God ; 
they  have  also  spoken  of  the  auflferinga  and  death 
of  Christ  as  a  full  discharge  or  payment  of  thos^ 
debts :   now  if  this  be  the  case,  what  room  or  need 
is  there  for  forgiveness  ?    A  debt  cannot  be  both 
paid  and  forgiven.     When  the  whole  of  a  debt  is 
paid  nothing  remans  to  forgive.    To  talk  of  for* 
giveneas  after  full  payment  is  made  is  ridicukNiSi 
If  sinners  be  acquitted  only  on  the  ground  of 
Christ's  havif^  made  full  payment  of  all  the  de« 
mands  of  justice  on  them,  there  can  be  no  such  % 
thing  as  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins.    If  all  the 
penalties  due  to  the  sinner  were  inflicted  on  Christ, 
no  penalty  is  remitted,  and  where  no  penalty  is  le* 
mitted  nothing  is  forgiven.     One  writer  in  defence 
of  satislaction  (quoted  in  the  precedilig  ehapter)  is 
ingenuous  enough  to  acknowledge,  that*  (m  tb9 
ground  of  that  doctrine,  '  in  a  strict  and  proper 
sense,  the  infinite  God  doth  not  Jbrgive  sin.'    But 
if  this  be  true,  the  Most  High  is  no  longer  0  God 
pardoning  miqmty^  transgression^  and  sm  ;  there  is 
not  Jorgweness  with  him ;  Jorgivcncmn  belong 
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not  to  Uau  What  shall  we  do  in  this  case  ?  shall 
ire  give  up  every  thing  we  read  in  the  scriptures 
^OQoeming  pardon  md /brgivcness^  that  we  may 
retain  the  unscriptural  notion  of  satisbction  ?  No, 
we  will  let  that  notion  go,  however  ortliodox  it 
may  be  esteemed,  and-  cleave  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  believing  that  God  will 
freely  pardon  the  penitent  sinner,  that  he  is  ever 
scady  to  forgive,  and  rejoicing  that  he  hath  for# 
given  us  all  trespasses. 

11.  It  b  no  where  said,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
that  God  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  trans- 
gression, because  he  hath  received  satis&ction  Oft 
behalf  of  the  sinner;  yet  this  should  have  been 
midf  if  be  fidrgive  sinners  only  on  the  ground  of 
lus  being  first  satisfied,  by  a  righteous  person's 
bearing  all  the  penalties  incurred  by  them  in  their 
place  and  stead ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  pardoneth 
luquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  iecaute  ht  delight* 
etk  m  mercy •  If  it  be  on  account  of  the  pkasure 
he  taketh  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  that  he  fi)r* 
'ipves,  it  cannot  be  on  account  of  his  wrath  being 
atoMd,  and  his  justice  satisfied,  by  the  suffiuings 
of  an  innocent  person. 

19.  Sinners  are  no  where,  in  the  sacred  oracles, 
encouraged  to  expect  pardon  from  God  on  the 
ground  of  hb  having  received  satis&ction  on  their 
befasdf ;  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  look  for  pardcm,  if  what 
the  advocates  fi)r  satisfaction  contend  ibr  be  true, 
and  thb  is  the  ground  on  which  <Ary  encourage 
nmers  ta  expect  salvation;  but  the  scriptures 
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assure  us  that  the  penitent  sinner  shall  be  forgiven, 
^^that  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins  shall 
find  mercy, — that  if  the  wicked  forsake  his  wa^^ 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  return 
unto  the  LORD,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  abundantly  pardon,  without  adding  one  word 
about  satisfaction  being  first  necessary. 

IS.  Jesus  Christ  taught  the  doctrine  of  forgive* 
ness  of  sins,  and  illustrated  it  by  parables ;  but  he 
gave  no  intimation  that  a  substitute  was  necessary 
to  pay  the  debts  of  sinners,  or  satisfy  for  their  sins, 
before  they  could  be  forgiven.   Take,  for  instance, 
the  parable  of  the  two  debtors.     Luke  vii.  41,  42. 
There  was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two  deiton: 
the  one  owed  Jive  hundred  pence^  and  the  other  Jif' 
ty  :  and  when  they  liad  nothing  to  pay  hejrankbf 
forgaoe  them  both.     Here  was  a  fit  occasion  for 
Christ  to  have  introduced  a  surety  as  paying  the 
debt,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  it  had  it 
been  illustrative  of  Grod's  method  of  saying  sinners. 
An  advocate  for  the  popular  notion  of  atonement 
%vould  not  have  failed  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
the  debt  being  paid  before  justice  could  sufier  it 
to  be  cancelled,  that  as  the  debtor  could  not  pay 
it  himself  some  other  person  must  pay  it  for  him ; 
but  Christ  gave  not  the  least  intimation  that  a  sure* 
ty  was  necessary  to  pay  the  debt,  or  that  any  pay« 
ment  was  required ;  indeed  what  he  says  proves 
that  the  debt  was  cancelled  without  being  paid; 
he  made  the  consideration  which  led  to  the  caned* 
ling  of  it  to  be,  not  the  payment  of  its  amount  by 
a  sponsor,  but  the  inabili^  of  the  debtor  to  pay 
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any  thing :  this  was  his  method  oF  illustrating  the 
way  in  which  God  forgives  sins,  and  saves  sinners. 
In  another  parable  (Matt,  xviii.  23 — 35.)  he  re- 
presented forgiveness  as  bestowed  in  consideration 
x)f  penitence  and  prayer,  and  that  if  any  thing  pre- 
vent the  sinner,  who  supplicates  for  it,  receiving 
the  remisdon  of  sins,  it  is  his  not  acting  in  a  pro- 
per disposition  to  others.  In  the  whole  account, 
Christ  dropped  not  on^  word  respecting  either  debt- 
or, or  creditor,  supposing  a  third  person  must  pay 
the  debt  before  it  could  be  forgiven ;  but  through^ 
out  he  represented  it  either  as  cancelled  without 
payment,  or  as  still  standing  against  the  principal. 
Hence  it  is  clear  Jesus  Christ  gave  no  countenance 
to  the  popular  notion  of  atonement,  but  taught  an 
opposite  doctrine.  If  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
be  true,  it  must  be  the  most  important  article  in 
the  affiur  of  forgiveness,  and  such  I  believe  its  ad- 
vocates esteem  it ;  but,  were  this  the  case,  it  would 
be  very  strange  that  Christ  should  be  totally  silent 
Ttspecting  this  most  important  article  when  express- 
ly illustrating  the  way  of  forgiveness.  This  ar- 
gument is  strengthened  by  the  remembrance  that 
when  Jesus  said,  he  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
rais,  he  gave  not  the  least  intimation  that  he  had 
bought  atid  must  pay  for  tliat  power  ;  which  would 
be  the  &ct  on  the  supposition  of  satis&ction  ;  for, 
if  no  sin  could  be  forgiven  unless  its  punishment 
was  borne,  he  must  have  bought  and  paid  for  the 
power  of  forgiving  it  by  bearing  that  punishment. 
14.  The  law  of  God  has  been  placed  in  a  false 
light  by  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction. 
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Hetioe  the  divine  law  has  been  fepresented  u  re* 
quiring  of  us  what  is  impracticable,  as  being  a  mere 
covenant  of  works,  as  knowing  nothing  of  mer^ ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  no  man  since  Adam^  ex* 
cept  Christ,  ever  did  or  coukl  keep  it,  and  that  h 
would  be  dishonoured  if  a  sinner  were  pardoned 
without  an  innocent  victim's  first  sufiering  its  pe- 
nalties.    On  these  points  I  will  animadvert. 

By  the  phrase,  the  law^  as  it  is  generally  used 
by  the  sacml  writers,  I  understand,  that  code,  or 
dispensation,  which  was  given  to  Israel,  during  the 
ministry  of  Moses.   This  law  was  not  in  being  uti* 
til  it  was  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  given  by  Mo- 
ses ;  John  i.  17.  consequently,  its  penalties  could 
not  attach  to  those  who  lived  before  it  was  given  i 
for  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  God  will 
judge  his  creatures  by  an  ex  post  facto  Iaw«    The 
law  and  its  penalties  could  never  belong  to  any  but 
those  to  whom  it  was  given :  for  it  would  be  charge 
ing  God  foolishly  to  suppose  be  would  subject 
his  creatures  to  the  penalties  of  a  law  which  he  M» 
ver  gave  them,  but  of  which  they  were  unavoida- 
bly ignorant.     The   law  was  never  given  to  the 
gentiles,  but  to  the  people  of  Israel  only :   Paul 
said  the  gentiles  had  not  the  law :   Rom.  iL  14. 
and  that  what  tilings  soever  the  law  said.  It  said  to 
them  who  were  under  it.  Chap.  iii.  10.  meamng 
the  Jews.    Christ  did  not  extend  the  law  beyond 
the  Jewish  nation :  he  did  not  commission  his  qios- 
ties  to  carry  it  to  the  gentiles :  he  sent  the  gospel^ 
not  the  law,  to  be  preaclied  to  all  nations.    The 
law  was  superseded  by  the  fuU  introductiotf  of  the 
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gospel:  by  the- more  perfect  code,  or dispensotioiH 
which  Christ  introdoced :  so  P^ul  contended  (Gal. 
ill.  34^  25.)  that  the  law  was  a  schooi-master  unM 
Christ ;  but  that  after  ikith,  or  the  truth  of  the  gos^ 
pel,  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  the  law ; 
hence  it  is  clear  that  the  n^ims^^ion  of  the  law  ter- 
minated when  the  ministration  of  the  goi^l  was 
fully  introducedi  It  fbUows  that  whatever  curses 
the  law  denounced,  whatever  penalties  were  incur* 
red  by  the  breach  of  it,  they  did  not  attach  to  the 
genules  who  had  not  the  law,  they  cannot  belong 
to  those  who  live  under  the  gospel,  for  the  minis- 
tration  of  the  law  extends  not  to  them ;  it  also  ibt- 
lows,  that  Christ  could  not  bear  the  curse  of  the 
hw  (or  us  gemiles  who  were  never  under  it,  and 
of  course  could  never  be  under  its  curse.  Our 
sins  have  been  committed  against  the  gospel,  un- 
der which  we  were  born,  have  all  along  lived,  and 
1^  which  we  must  be  judged*  Had  Christ  made 
satisfaction  to  the  law  for  the  sins  of  men,  it  could 
only  have  been  for  the  sins  of  those  who  lived  un- 
der it  ^  and  it  would  have  been  no  satisfaction  for 
our  sins  who  were  never  under  it ;  had  he  borne 
ilie  penalties  due  to  those  who  sin  against  the  gos- 
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pel,  and  made  satisfaction  for  them,  he  must  have 
borne  the  penalties  which  himself  hath  announced  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  have  made  satisfaction, 
not  to  the  law,  but  to  his  own  gospel.  If  it  be 
said,  all  have  sinned  against  the  moral  law,  and  it 
Was  necessary  Christ  should  make  satisfaction  to 
the  moral  law  on  their  behalf ;  it  is  answered,  that 
the  jneral  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  k^r 
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of  Moses,  must  intend  the  law  of  nature,  or  those 
obligations  which  result  from  the  nature  and  rela* 
tion  of  things.  But  the  law  of  nature  breathes  no 
curses,  it  inflicts  no  penalties,  but  what  arise  from 
evil  actions.  The  moral  law  cannot  be  satisfied 
in  any  way  but  by  the  due  fulfilment  of  moral  ob- 
ligations ;  it  accepts  not  of  mulcts  and  penalties  in 
lieu  of  personal  moral  excellence,  much  less  can 
vicarious  sufferings  answer  its  demands. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  law  of  God  requires 
what  creatures  have  not  power  to  perform,  and 
that,  consequently,  some  other  person  must  sa* 
tisfy  its  demands ;  but  this  is  to  make  the  law  of 
God  unjust.  If  a  law  require  me  to  act  beyond 
my  strength,  to  do  what  I  never  had  power  to  do,  it 
is  evidently  an  unjust  law.  It  makes  no  diflbnence 
to  say  that  a  predecessor  of  mine,  a  hundred  ge- 
nerations back,  had  powe>  to  keep  such  a  law ;  for, 
if  so,  it  might  be  just  to  require  it  of  him,  but  it 
is  neither  reasonable  nor  just  to  require  me  to  per- 
form impossibilities,  and  it  would  be  absolute  cru- 
elty to  punish  me  for  not  performing  them.  An 
impracticable  law  can  be  neither  just  nor  good ;  not 
just  because  impracticable,  not  good  because  it 
can  be  of  no  use  as  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and,  if  there 
be  severe  penalties  attached  to  the  non-perform- 
ance of  what  it  requires,  it  must  be  cruel  and  infa- 
mous. It  would  be  as  proper  to  condemn  a  man  for 
not  creating  a  world,  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  him 
for  not  obeying  a  law  which  he  had  not  power  to 
obey.  This  cannot  be  a  true  description  of  any 
law  which  God  ever  gave;  he  is  too  jost  and  good 
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to  require  impossibilities  of  his  creatures,  much 
less  to  punish  them  for  not  performing  impossi^ 
bill  ties.  He  is  not  a  hard  master,  reaping  where 
he  hath  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he  hath 
not  strewed;  not  like  cruel  Pharaoh,  who  required 
bricks  without  straw:  he  ac^epteth  according  to 
what  a  man  hath.  To  say  that  the  people  to 
whom  the  law  was  given  were  incapable  of  keep- 
ing it,  is  to  charge  Moses  and  the  God  of  Israel 
with  solemn  mockery,  in  calling  upon  them,  and 
pressing  them  by  the  most  weighty  considerations, 
to  keep  it ;  and  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  in  de- 
nouncing the  most  awful  curses  on  those  who 
should  break  it. 

But,  it  is  said  the  law  was  given  to  convince 
and  condemn  men,  that  they  might  see  the  neces- 
^ty  of  its  demands  being  satisfied  by  Christ,  in 
their  place  and  stead,  and  that  *  to  convince  and  to 
condemn  is  all  the  law  can  do ;'  but  if  so,  why  was 
not  this  declared  when  the  law  was  first  given  ? 
Why  were  the  people  mocked  with  the  idea  that 
lifi^  was  set  before  them  in  the  law,  and  that  they 
might  attain  life  by  obeying  it  ?  And  why  did  an  ' 
apostle,  ages  after,  declare  that  it  was  ordained  to 
life  ?  Why  were  not  the  people  told  that  the  law 
could  not  be  obeyed  by  them,  that  it  could  only 
condemn  and  curse  them,  that  it  was  given  to  con- 
^Qce  them  that  they  could  not  do  the  will  of  God, 
that  they  might  trust  in  Christ's  obeying  it  for 
them,  ai  some  future  period?  They  ceruiinly 
were  not  told  any  thing  like  this;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  were  assured  that  life  was  set  before  them, 
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find  that  they  might  attain  it  by  obeying  the  law : 
nor  was  the  least  intimation  given  tha;t  Chrial 
.should  either  obey  it>  or  bear  its  penaltiesi  Sx 
them.  That  the  law  became  a  ministration  of  con* 
demnation  and  death ,  was  owing  to  the  traoagres* 
«ion  of  at;  and  the  gospel^  in  like  manner,  will 
become  a  miniscration  of  condemnation  and  death, 
9t  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  to  those  who  dis* 
obey  it. 

It  is  argued  that  tlie  law  of  God  is  so  perfect^ 
tliat  when  a  man  has  committed  one  sin,  however 
^mall^  it  can  do  nothing  for  him  but  condemn  himi 
and  that  no  man  could  be  accepted  by  the  law  un* 
less  he  was  absolutely  sinless ;  but  how  does  thif 
appear?  If  the  law  could  do  nothing  but  con- 
demn and  curse  tliose  who  had  once  sinned^  it 
'Gould  only  condemn  and  curse  the  people  of  Israel 
from  the  first  day  it  was  given  to  them  ;  ior  they 
had  already  sinned :  bad  this  been  the  case,  how 
could  Moses  have  spoken  of  them  as  blessed  abovQ 
a^.  nations  in  having  that  law,  and  living  under  the 
dispensation  of  it  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  hav^ 
said  they  were  cursed  above  all  nations?  for 
if  they  could  receive  nothing  from  the  law  but  its 
•cursesi  and  they  were  become  unavoidable  to 
them,  they  certainly  were  placed  under  many 
dreadAil  curses  from  which  other  nations  remain- 
ed exempt.  But  this  could  not  be  the  case*  It 
would  be  neither  wise,  just,  nor  good,  to  give  to 
men,  who  had  ah^ady  sinned,  a  law  only  adapted 
to  pure  and  perfect  creatures.  The  perfectiofi  of 
the  law  consisted  in  its  being  adapted  to  the  BMiral 
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ttate  and  wants  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given:  as  it  is  saki  (Psa.  xix.  7.)  ^The  law  of 
the  LORD  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :'  con« 
version  implies  the  existence  of  sin,  consequently, 
the  law  was  adapted  to  men  as  sinners ;  it  con- 
tained a  provision  for  tliem  as  such ;  it  did  not 
require  that  men  should  be  absolutely  sinless  in 
Older  to  their  being  accepted  with  God  ;  only  that 
they  should  believe  its  declarations,  conform  to  its 
institutions,  and  obey  its  precepts. 

* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  law  was  a  mere  cove- 
nant of  works  ;  but  no  sudi  thing  is  declared  in 
the  scriptures.  If  the  law  required  obedience,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  life,  so  does  the  gospel ; 
the  latter  no  more  promises  life  to  the  disobedient 
than  the  former.  Christ  is  the  author  of  eternal 
talvation  to  all  who  obey  him ;  he  hath  declared 
that  those  only  who  do  the  will  of  his  Father  shall 
enter  the  heavenly  kingdom.  But  would  it  be 
proper  on  tliis  account  to  call  the  gospel  a  covenant 
vi  works  ?  certainly  not ;  yet  it  would  be  as  pro- 
per as  it  is  to  call  the  law  a  covenant  of  works, 
merely  because  it  required  obedience  in  order  to 
the  bestowment  of  life,  and  promised  life  to  none 
but  the  obedient.  The  Sinai  covenant  was  given 
cm  the  ground  of  God's  previous  promise  of  grace 
to  Abraham,  consequently  it  stood  on  the  founda* 
tion  of  grace;  and  the  hw  was  not  against  the 
promises  (Gal.  iii.  17.) :  its  basis  was  the  peculiar 
bvour  manifested  to  Israel  in  Jehovah^s  taking 
them  to  be  his  people,  and  the  great  deliverance 
he  had  wrought  for  them.     The  giving  them  his 
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covenant  manifested  peculiar  &vour!  Though 
the  law  made  the  knowledge  of  sin  abound,  yet  io 
it  grace  did  much  more  abound :  Rom.  v.  20. 
From  these  considerations,  it  appears,  that,  so  £ir 
from  being  merely  a  covenant  of  works,  the  law 
was  a  covenant  of  grace. 

Often  has  it  been  said,  the  law  knew  nothing  of 
mercy  or  forgiveness  ;  than  which  nothing  seems 
more  untrue.  We  read  in  the  decalogue  of  God's 
showing  mercy  to  thousands  of  generations :  un- 
der the  law  God  proclaimed  himself  mercifitl,  and 
gracious^  pardoning  iniquity^  and  transgression^ 
and  sin.  His  symbolical  throne  was  the  mercy- 
seat.  Many  of  the  institutions  and  requirements 
of  the  law  were  intended  to  display  the  divine 
mercy,  and  to  bring  the  people  nigh  to  receive 
forgiveness  from  God.  All  these  things  we  find 
in  the  law  of  which  men  have  said,  it  knew  no- 
thing of  mercy,  and  that  it  could  permit  no  mercy 
to  be  extended  to  the  sinner,  unless  its  demands 
were  first  satisfied.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  law 
of  God  never  was  that  rigorous  system  of  stem 
justice,  standing  upon  full  satisfaction,  and  know* 
ing  nothing  of  clemency,  which  men  have  repre- 
sented it. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  no  man  ever  did 
keep  the  law;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  facts. 
God  said  of  Caleb,  *  He  hath  followed  me  fully  :• 
surely  it  must  mean  according  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  law ;  for  had  he  deviated  fi-om  it  he  had  not 
followed  God  JUl/y.  It  is  said  of  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth  that  *  They  \vere  both  righteous  before 
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Cod,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless:*  Luke  i.  6.  It 
must  mean  that  they  walked  in  all  the  ordinances 
and  commandments  of  the  law  blameless ;  for  this 
was  the  rule  of  their  actions ;  and,  had  they  trans- 
gressed the  law,  it  could  not  have  been  said 
they  were  blameless.  Christ  said  of  Nathanael, 
^  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile :' 
John  i.  47.  It  must  mean  one  who  kept  the  law. 
Hence  it  is  evident  there  were,  at  least,  some  indi- 
viduals who  did  keep  the  law. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  that  the  legal  sacri- 
fices were  vicarious ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof: 
and  there  is  substantial  proof  of  the  contrary.  Not 
to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  Jewish 
sacrifices,  in  this  place,  as  that  will  be  done  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work,  suffice  it  to  observe  here, 
that  it  is  evident  they  were  not  vicarious,  because 
they  were  not  to  be  offered  in  any  case  when  life 
was  forfeited  by  the  transgression  of  the  law;  con- 
sequently, not  being  vicarious  themselves,  they 
could  not  point  to  a  vicarious  sacrifice  as  their  an- 
titype. 

It  has  been  also  taken  for  granted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  knew  that  their  sacrifices  were  typi- 
cal, and  that  they  could,  all  along,  under  the  law, 
look  through  them  to  another  and  a  better  sacri- 
fice ;  but  how  is  all  this  to  be  proved  ?  There  is 
ho  evidence  that  they  knew  that  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised to  them  was  to  suffer  and  die.  That  some 
of  their  prophets  foretold  his  sufferings  aiid  death 
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is  no  proof  that  they  andei  stood  that  it  would  be 
so ;  for  many  of  the  prophecies  were  not  under- 
stood  prior  to  their  accomplishment.  Before  the 
time  of  David  there  was  nothing  revealed  that  can 
be  pretended  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  sufiermgs  of 
Christ:  consequently  many  centuries  must  havit 
elapsed  after  the  legal  sacrifices  were  appointed, 
before  the  people  of  Israel  could  have  any  idea 
that  Christ  was  to  sufier :  and  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  they  had  any  idea  that  he  waa 
to  suffer  before  the  event  actually  took  place.  It 
is  clear  that  when  he  appeared  among  them  they 
had  no  conception  of  his  dying,  if  he  were  the 
Christ ;  for  they  said,  '  We  have  heard  out  of  the 
law  that  Clirist  abideth  for  ever :'  this  proves  that 
they  thought  that  the  true  Christ  would  not  die* 
Our  Lord's  own  disciples,  who,  in  addition  to  all 
they  had  learned  from  Moses  and  the  prophets^ 
had  been  instructed  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  by 
Jesus,  had  still  no  idea  that  it  was  necessary  that 
Christ  should  die :  the  idea  of  his  dying  staggered 
their  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah :  and  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  they  were  less  informed  than  the  restr 
of  their  countrymen.  The  Ethiopian  nobleman^ 
though  it  would  seem  he  was  a  sincere  proselyte 
to  Judaism,  when  reading  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  plainest  prophecies  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  in  the  Old  Testament,  could  not 
understand  to  whom  it  related.  Hence  it  may 
be  safely  concluded  that  the  people  under  the 
law  had  no  knowledge  that  Christ  was  to  die :  and 
if  they  did  not  know  assuredly  that  he  was  to  die. 
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it  was  impossible  for  them  to  view  their  sacrifices 
as  typical  of  his  death. 

Had  it  been  appointed  for  the  Jews  to  offer  their 
sacrifices  as  types  of  another  and  a  better  sacrificCi 
they  ought  to  hare  been  infonned  so ;  but  did 
Moses  give  them  any  inforraation  upon  this  sub* 
ject  f  Not  the  least  intimation  occurs  throughout 
the  whole  law  that  their  sacrifices  were  typical,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  look  through  them 
to  another  and  a  better  sacrifice.  They  were  left 
totally  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject.  None  of 
tfaeir  prophets  pointed  it  out  to  them  afterwards. 
Not  a  word  occurs  in  the  ^ole  of  the  Old  Testa*' 
ment  reelecting  the  Jemsh  sacrifices  being  typi- 
ealy  or  respecting  the  necessity  of  another  and  a 
better  sacrifice  as  the  antitype  of  them.  They 
were  often  reproved  for  offering  their  sacrifices 
without  having  a  proper  regard  to  moral  purity ; 
but  never  fi^r  not  having  a  regard  to  what  b  com* 
monfy  called  the  great  antitype  of  their  sacrifices. 
It  seems  then  it  was  impossible  the  Jews  should 
know  that  their  sacrifices  were  typical^  becausd 
they  had  no  information  on  the  subject,  or  that  it 
was  necessary  to  look  fi^rward  to  another  and  a 
better  sacrifice,  or  that  the  promised  Messiah  was 
to  be  sacrificed.  If  this  knowledge  be  accessary 
to  aahration  now,  it  must  alwi^  hove  been  so; 
but  had  it  been  necessary  under  the  law  it  wouU 
certainly  have  been  communicated. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  having 
applied  the  Jewish  sacrifices  as  types  and  figures, 
proves  nothing  respecting  their  being  so  m  their 
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original  institution ;  for  he  was  writing  to  Jews, 
and  makes  much  use  of  the  argumentum  ad  honi- 
nem :  his  design  seems  to  have  been  to  show  that 
whatever  advantages  they  might  boast  as  derived 
fix>m  the  law,  superior  advantages  were  to  be  de* 
rived  from  the  gospel  of  Christ :  hence  he  makes 
Comparisons  wherever  he  thought  the  subject 
would  bear  it. 

It  has  been  further  said,  the  law  would  be  dis- 
honoured if  a  sinner  were  pardoned  without  an  in« 
nocent  victim  first  sufiering  in  his  place  and  stead; 
but  this  b  contradicted  by  matter  of  feet.  When 
David  had  sinned  in  the  affair  of  Uriah,  and  the 
hw  admitted  of  no  sacrifice  in  his  case,  of  no  in- 
nocent victim  to  bleeld  for  his  crime,  God,  by  his 
prophet,  declared  that  he  had  put  away  his  sin ; 
nor  did  the  law  interpose,  and  say  it  was  unjust, 
that  David's  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  until  its 
ckmands  were  first  satisfied  by  a  ^carious  sacri* 
fice.  David,  without  any  idea  of  an  innocent  vic- 
tim suflbring  in  his  place  and  stead,  cast  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  God,  presenting  to  him  the  sacri* 
fice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  belieraig  that 
he  would  not  despise  that  sacrifice :  nor  did  he 
despise  it.  This  proves  that  God  can,  consistent- 
ly with  his  law,  forgive  sins,  though  no  other  sa- 
crifice be  presented  to  him  but  a  broken  and  con- 
trite spirit. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  remarks 
on  the  divine  law,  because  through  mistaken  no- 
tions of  it  many  arguments  are  constructed  in  fit- 
vour  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction. 
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IS.  The  gospel  exhibits  free  salvation  to  a  guil* 
ty  world ;  it  proclaims  pardon  on  the  ground  of 
divine  free  favour.  Christy  and  all. the  blessings 
enjoyed  through  him,  are  said  to  arise  from  the 
great  love  and  rich  mercy  of  God.  The  doctrine 
of  satis&ction  seems  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of 
this  system  of  free  grace  and  salvation ;  by  laying 
as  the  foundation  of  redemption— not  the  great 
love  and  rich  mercy  of  the  Deity,  but— a  vicari- 
ous sacrifice,  by  which  it  was  supposed  the  wrath 
of  God  was  appeased,  his  vengeance  satiated,  and 
fae  reconciled ;  and  so  placing  the  whole  transac* 
tion  before  us  in  the  light  of  a  i^argain,  not  of  a 
free  gift  arising  Srom  nothing  but  love.  If  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel  come  to  us  '  in  the  way  of 
a  contract  or  bargain,'  how  can  they  come  to  us 
in  the  way  of  free  gift  ?  If  Christ  procured  our 
salvation  by  bearing  all  the  penalties  due  to  us  for 
our  sins,  by  letting  justice  *  fetch  its  pennyworths 
out  of  his  blood,'  how  can  it  be  true  that  we  are 
saved  by  the  free  favour  of  God  ?  If  the  wrath  of 
God  be  turned  from  us  merely  because  Christ 
hath  endured  the  whole  of  it  in  our.  place  and 
stead,  how  can  it  be  true  that  the  mercy  of  God 
'  to  us  flows  from  tlie  great  love  wherewith  he  loved 
us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins  ?  on  that  sup- 
po^on  it  rather  flows  from  the  satisfaction  his 
justice  has  received  at  the  hands  of  our  substitute* 
Grace  means  fevour ;  fi'ee*grace,  fi^e-£ivour;  but 
where  every  thing  proceeds  according  to  contract, 
stipulation,  or  bargain,  and  b  bought  and  paid  for, 
nothing  can  be  a  fiiee  gift,  and  free  fiivour  is  out 
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af  ^  Question.     What  is  bought  md  paid  for 
ten  oevtr,  with  truths  be  said  to  be  freely  given* 
Whal  is  contncted  for,  and  received  in  oonae* 
<|uence  of  its  full  value  being  given  tor  it,  cannot 
be  of  gtBce,  it  must  be  of  woHls,  even  of  the  works 
bi  him  who  paid  the  proper  price  of  it.     If  ths 
work  of  Christ,  in  suflferingi  satisfied  all  die  de« 
luands  of  justice  on  our  behalf,  and  paid  the  foil 
price  of  our  salvation,  it  follows  that  our  srivatioQ 
irises  fixmi  a  work  done,  though  not  by  us ;  sod 
Imw  then  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  saved  by  the 
grace  of  God?    Our  opponents  have  long  dainnd 
the  dtle  of  advocates  for  fi^ee-graoe ;  but  to  this 
tide  diey  can  have  .00  just  claim,  while  they  coiu 
tinue  to  assert  that  we  shoukl  never  have  beea 
teved  had  not  Christ  pud  to  God,  or  lo  his  jus- 
lice,  an  equivalent,  or  consideradon,  for  our  ddi^ 
ireranoe.      Free^grace  deludes  the  idea  of  baru 
gain^  equivalent,  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  every 
other  consideration,  as  an  inducement,  but  the 
benevolence  of  the  giver.     If  all  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  flow  from  the  great  love  of  God,  they 
are  not  procured  at  his  hand  by  an  equivalent 
which  Christ  gave  to  him.     If  salvation  be  fay 
grace,  it  is  not  procured  by  any  work  done,  cithor 
by  ourselves,  or  any  other  person  fiar  us.    If  we  are 
Mved  by  the  free  favour  of  God,  it  fbUows  that  wc 
,  are  not  saved  by  a  satis&ction  made  to  his  justice, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  ceases  to  have  any  Au^ 
ther  demand  upon  us,  such  flBtJs&GCion  beiiig  in- 
compatible with  firee  favour. 
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16.  The  scheme  of  satis&ctioii  fays,  as  the 
fouixlatioQ  of  hope  for  fiinners,  something  out  of 
and  distinct  from  God«  It  kads  not  to  the  unme* 
rited  fiivour  and  mere  mercy  of  God,  as  a  source 
of  rdief  to  the  sinner  who  is  filled  with  remorse ; 
but  to  the  merits  of  Christy  and  of  his  death :  as 
if  God  would  have  been  incapable  of  showing  any 
fiivoor  unless  some  one  had  merited  it  I  It  places 
in  view,  not  God's  readiness  to  forgive,  arising 
from  Che  pure  benevolence  of  his  nature,  but  the 
innocent  Jesus  Ming  the  victim  of  divine  wrath, 
agonizing  tmder  the  wd^t  of  our  g^ik  and  pu- 
nishment, and  a  vengeful  God  appeased  by  the 
exquisite  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Son,  immolated 
by  his  own  hand,  to  render  him  £ivoureble  to  sin. 
Iiers.  It  encourages  no  confidence  in  the  pure 
love  and  mere  mercy  of  God,  in  the  simple  benefi- 
cence of  his  n^ure;  but  leads  the  guilty  creature  to 
ddnk  that  his  only  chance  of  escaping  divine 
wnrth  is,  that,  so  far  as  due  to  him,  it  exhausted 
itself  on  the  head  of  the  holy  Jesus.  It  leads  to 
die  supposition  that  there  is  nothing  in  God,  ia 
his  character,  in  his  essential  mercifulness,  that 
couU  have  given  any  hope  to  a  sinner,  had  not 
ins  vengeance  been  satiated  with  the  blood  of  an 
imioeent  person.  But  so  Bar  firom  Christ  and  his 
deadi,  in  distinction  from  what  Grod  is  in  and  of 
Iwnseli^  being  the  only  ground  of  hope  to  sinners, 
an  apostle  hath  dechmd  that  Christ  was  manifest. 
€d,  offered  himself  to  God,  was  raised  and  glori- 
,  fied  that  our  £uth  and  hope  might  be  in  God : 
1  Pet.  i.  19—81.    All  that  Christ  did  is  intended 
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to  lead  us  to  God,  and  establish  our  hope  in  Iuiil 
In  opposition  to  this,  the  scheme  of  satis&ctiQii 
supposes  the  only  ground  of-  our  hope  to  bt 
Christ's  having  ^ven  to  God  ail  equivalent,  oi 
consideration  for  our  deliverance. 

17.  If  Christ  had  made  full  satisfiiction  to  divine 
justice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  by  bearing  the 
whole  of  the  punishment  due  to  them,  there  could 
have  been  no  further  punishment  of  w^.  Many 
of  the  advocates  for  the  satisfaction  scheme  saj 
that  Christ  satisfied,  or  made  atonement  to  God, 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  justice  re- 
ceived at  his  hand,  as  the  surety,  the  whole  of  itf 
demands  on  sinners,  and  that  he  suflfered  all  the 
penalties  of  a  broken  law.  If  all  this  be  true  there 
can  be  no  future  punishment;  for  if  the  jsins  of 
the  whole  world  be  atoned,  or  satisfied  for,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  bring  into  judgment,  or  to  pu- 
nish hereafter.  If  justice  received  all  its  demands 
at  the  hand  of  Christ,  as  the  surety  of  sinners,  it 
can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  the  sinner;  it 
would  be  unjust  first  to  receive  full  payment  of 
the  surety,  and  afterwards  demand  a  second  pay- 
ment of  the  principal ;  for  the  surety^s  paying  the 
debt  must,  in  the  eye  of  all  law,  and  common 
sense,  fully  exonerate  the  principaL  If  Christ 
suffered  all  the  penalties  of  a  broken  law,  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  sinners,  it  can  have  no  further 
penalty  to  inflict :  consequentiy  there  can  be  no 
future  punishment.  Those  who  maintain  univer- 
sal salvation,  and  deny  all  future  punishment,  are 
the  only  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
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who  are  consistent  with  themselves ;  they,  in  this 
instance,  admit  its  just  consequence*     Yet  it  ia 
.evident,  from  what  we  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  wicked  will  be  punished  hereafter, 
that  justice  will  inflict  terrible  penalties  on  them : 
and  who  will  dare  to  say  that  their  punishment  will 
be  unjust  f    Hence  it  is  clear  that  Christ  hath  not 
made  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  that  he  hath  not 
been  punished  in  their  place  and  stead ;  for  if  he 
had  they  could  not,  justly,  be  punished  in  their 
own  persons.     I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  op- 
ponents contend  that  Christ  only  bore  the  guilt 
ana  punishment  of  the  elect,  and  that  those  whose 
'  punishment  he  bore  will  not  be  punished  hereaf- 
ter.    So  fiur  are  they  consistent  with  themselves ; 
but  from  the  moment  he  had  borne  their  guilt  and 
punishment,  they  ought  to  have  been  exonerated 
from  aU  the  painful  consequences  of  sin,  the  guilt 
which  he  had  taken  upon  himself  ought  not  to 
have  been  laid  upon  their  consciences,  no  guilty 
feelings  ought  ever  to  have  tortured  their  minds, 
no  curse  ought  to  have  been  denounced  against 
them,  if  he  endured  the  whole  in  their  place  and 
stead.    The  feelings  of  every  sinner  prove  that 
ChHst  hath  not  made  satisfaction  for  sin ;    for  he 
feels  it  charged  upon  him  in  his  own  conscience. 
If  a  friend  pay  a  debt  for  me,  I  ought  not  only 
never  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  it,  I  ought  not,  in 
justice,  to  be  troubled  about  it ;    my  creditor  re- 
ceives hb  due,  and  what  can  he  desire  more  f    If 
Christ  had  fully  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  law 
and  justice,  on  behalf  of  sinners,  they  ought  never 
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after  to  have  been  troubled  by  either  law  or  jusAw 
on  the  basiness. 

18.  If  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  be  true^  those 
for  whom  Christ  died  must  have  ceased  to  be  ac- 
countable for  their  conduct.  If  he  stood  in  their 
place,  answered  for  them,  and  made  foil  satisfiic- 
don  for  their  sins,  they  have  in  bet  nothing  to  be 
accountable  for;  he  has  settled  eveiy  thing  on  their 
behalf.  If  all  their  sins  were  imputed  to  him,  set 
up  to  his  account,  and  atoned  for  by  him ;  and  his 
perfect  righteousness  be  imputed  to  them,  set  up 
to  their  account,  and  so  made  theirs ;  if  every 
thing  which  relates  to  them  be  transacted  by  a  re- 
presentative ;  how  can  they  in  their  own  persons 
be  brought  to  judgment  ?  and  for  what  are  tbey 
to  be  judged  ?  If  justice  received  full  satis&ctioQ 
on  their  behalf,  at  the  hands  of  Christ,  how  can  it 
call  them  to  account  ?  Thus,  it  seems,  the  doc- 
trine  of  satisfaction,  if  true,  would  destroy  the  ac« 
countability  of  man,  and  set  aside  the  foture  judg- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.     Such  persons  might  well  sing, 

<  He  answers  and  fulfils  his  Father's  broktn  lawsi 

<  Behold  m^  soul  at  freedom  set ; 

<  My  surety  paid  the  di*eadful  debt.* 

But  Christ  himself,  as  the  minister  of  divine  jus- 
tice, will  call  every  man  to  an  account,  and  render 
to  him  according  to  his  works. 

19.  The  advocates  for  the  satisfaction  seheme 
contend  that,  when  it  is  said  Chnst  died  fiv  us,  it 
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means  that  he  died  in  the  place  and  stead  of  us ; 
but  if  so,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  die  also? 
And  might  it  not  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  that 
his  dying  for  our  sins,  means  his  dying  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  our  sins  f  that  his  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us,  means  his  appearing  there 
in  the  place  and  stead  of  us  ?  that  his  interceding 
for  us,  means  his  interceding  in  the  place  and  stead 
of  us  ?  yea,  might  it  not,  by  such  a  construction 
of  words,  be  said  that  any  thing  which  one  person 
does  for  another,  is  done  in  the  place  and  stead  of  , 
the  other  ?  But  the  absurdity  of  such  reasoning 
is  manifest.  Still  it  is  frequently  argued  that 
Christ's  dying  for  us  must  imply  that  his  death 
was  vicarious,  and  that  he  died  to  make  satisfac* 
tion  for  our  sins ;  but  if  so,  will  it  not  follow  that 
when  christians  are  called  to  suffer  for  Christ,  and 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  brethren,  tjjey  are 
called  to  endure  vicarious  sufferings,  to  die  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  Christ  and  the  brethren,  to  rr  ake 
satis&ction  for  them ;  seeing  the  forms  of  ekpres* 
sion  are  the  same  in  both  cases  ?  Is  it  not  evi* 
dent  that  Christ's  dying  for  us,  means  his  dying 
gn  our  account — not  his  dying  in  our  steady  under 
the  weight  of  our  punishment  ? 

20.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  retains  the  old 
popish  idea  of  works  of  supererogation.  It  sup- 
poses Christ  to  have  performed,  not  only  all  the 
obedience  which  he  owed  personally  to  God,  but 
also  a  surplus  of  obedience  sufficient  to  c  >nstituta 
all  mankind  righteous,  without  any  personal  rigb* 
leousness  of  their  own ;  but  thb  is  incapable  of 
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proof.  We  learn  from  the  scriptures  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  and  sOSered  every  thing  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  Father;  the  vows  of  God  were 
upon  him ;  his  law  was  in  his  heart ;  he  became 
obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Could  Christ  have  deviated,  in  a  single  instance, 
either  in  refusing  to  do  or  suifer  whatever  his 
Father  commanded,  without  transgressing  bis  su* 
preme  will?  If  he  could  not,  did  he  perforin 
more  than  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  heavenly 
Father?  If  all  he  did  and  suffered  was  compre- 
hended in  the  obedience  which  he  owed  to  his 
God  and  Father,  how  could  any  thing  he  either 
did  or  suffered  be  vicarious  ?  I  know  not  of  any 
answer  these  questions  will  admit  but  what  will 
be  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  As  all  that 
Christ  did  and  suffei^ed  was  comprehended  in  his 
persoqid  ol^edience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  was 
required  of  him  personally  by  the  Father,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  performed  no  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, which  may  be  transferred  or  made  over  to 
others. 

Again,  if,  as  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  sup- 
poses, sinners  are  made  perfectly  righteous  by  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  them,  in- 
dependent of  any  obedience  of  their  own,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  their  works  of  obedience  are  works 
of  supererogation ;  for  they  were  perfectly  righte- 
ous without  them,  through  the  righteousness  of  an- 
other iniputed  to  them.  But  both  scripture  and 
reason  teach  that  every  part  of  obedience  to  God 
is  necessary  to  him  who  performs  it,  essentia  to 
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the  character  of  a  truly  righteous  man,  that  there 
can  be  no  works  of  supererogation;  consequently 
the  doctrine  which  supposes  the  existence  of  such 
works  must  be  false. 

21,  Again,  the  notion  of  Christ's  making  satis- 
faction for  sins  establishes  the  doctrine  of  merit, 
yea  even  of  human  merit.  Its  advocates  are  con- 
tinually talking  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  that 
they  expect  all  blessings  from  God  on  the  ground 
of  the  merits  of  Christ ;  as  if  God  wou-ld  bestow 
no  favour  unless  some  one  had  merited  it !  Yet 
the  phrase,  merits  of  Christ,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  fully  admitted,  that  the 
merits  of  Christ  stand  very  high  with  respect  to 
us ;  we  owe  him  the  warmest  gratitude  and  praise, 
as  the  medium  by  which  all  the  blessings  of  grace 
and  salvation  are  communicated  to  us  ;  the  favour 
which  he  manifested  to  us  was  great  indeed : 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor/ that  we,  through  his  poverty,  might  become 
rich;  he  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  eflfcct  our  salva- 
tion, and  he  still  lives  to  carry  on  the  work  ;  but, 
however  great  his  merits  with  respect  to  us,  how- 
ever  great  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  him,  he 
never  claimed  any  thing  of  the  Father,  either  for 
himself  or  sinners,  on  the  ground  of  his  merits, 
but  received  every  thing  as  a  free  gift.  His  apos- 
tles never  mentioned  his  having  merited  any  thing 
at  the  hand  of  God,  either  for  himself  or  others ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ascribe  every  thing  he 
hath  received,  and  every  blessing  he  bestows,  to 
the  gift  of  his  Father ;  which  is  incompatible  with 
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the  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  Our  opponents  talk 
much  of  the  merits  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  Ac 
only  ground  on  which  sinners  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect salvation ;  and  they  sing, 

<  'Tis  by  the  merits  of  bis  death 

<  The  Father  smiles  again  »* 

as  if  God  would  have  been  eternally  frowning  upoii 
the  world  if  Christ  by  his  dying  groans  had  not 
appeased  his  wrath,  and  induced  him  to  smile  on 
his  own  works.  The  merit  of  Christ's  death  4nust 
be  human  merit ;  for  it  was  the  man  Jesus  who 
died.  Many  of  our  opponents  admit  that  it  was 
the  man,  or  human  nature  only,  that  died.  They 
contend  that  the  same  nature  that  sinned  must 
make  satisfaction  for  sin ;  but  it  was  human  na- 
ture only  that  sinned.  The  merits  of  his  death 
could  only  be  the  merits  of  him,  or  that  which 
died,  which  is  acknowledged,  even  by  our  oppo- 
nents, to  be  merely  human;  for,  after  all  they 
say  about  the  godhead  of  Christ,  they  acknow* 
ledge  that  the  godhead  could  neither  suflPer  nor 
die.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  merit  of  Christ's 
death  is,  even  on  the  ground  of  our  opponents, 
human  merit ;  and  it  is  by  his  death,  they  sup* 
pose,  he  made  satisfaction  for  sins  :  it  follows  that 
the  satisfaction  scheme  changes  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation  by  grace  for  that  of  salvation  by  humaa 
merit. 

22.  We  are  commanded  to  forgive  others  as 
God  hath  forgiven  us ;  but  what  should  we  think 
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of  the  christian  who  should  determine  to  keep  his 
insolvent  brother  in  prison  until  some  one  in  his 
stead  had  satisfied  every  demahd  he  had  upon 
"bim !  should  we  not  say  he  acted  very  unlike  a 
christian  ?  Yet,  if  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  be 
true,  this  is  what  he  is  commanded  to  do;  for, 
according  to  that  doctrine,  God,  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  imitate,  never  remits  a  debt  until 
he  has  received  full  payment.  Alas,  how  fre- 
quendy  have  men  ascribed  to  God  what  they 
would  condemn  in  a  fellow  creature  !  If  we  free* 
ly  forgive  others,  and  pray  that  God  would  as  free- 
ly forgive  us,  which  Christ  hath  directed  us  to  do, 
either  we  greatly  err  in  following  his  direction,  or 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  must  be  unscriptural. 

23.  If  it  be  true  that  pardon  and  salvation  come 
to  OS  in  *  the  way  of  a  contract,  or  bargain,'  and 
that  Christ  hath  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  con* 
tract  for  us,  by  making  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  need  there  can  be  for  us 
to  pray  for  pardon  and  salvation.  God  is  too  just 
to  fail  in  making  good  his  part  of  the  agreement. 
Our  right  to  deliverance  is  founded  in  strict  jus- 
tice, if  Christ  bought  and  paid  for  it  by  discharging 
all  we  owed ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  may  be  claimed, 
on  the  ground  of  justice ;  there  seems  no  need  to 
supplicate  for  it,  on  the  ground  of  mercy,  if  no- 
thing be  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  divine  mercy,  but 
every  thing  settled  by  a  compact,  founded  on  prin- 
ciples  of  rigid  justice.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction would  supercede  the  prayers  of  the  peni- 
tent,  and  make  God  our  debtor,  in  the  article  of 
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salvation,  on  the  ground  of  value  received,  on  oor 
behalf,  at  the  hands  of  Christ.  It  would  also 
greatly  lessen  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  God  for 
pardon  and  salvation.  We  should  owe  unspeak- 
able gratitude  to  Christ,  for  paying  all  we  owed, 
for  bearing  all  the  penalties  we  had  incurred  ;  but, 
as  the  justice  of  God  would  remit  nothing,  as  he 
would  cancel  nothing  that  we  owed,  nor  pass  by  a 
single  offence,  until  full  payment  had  been  made, 
our  gratitude  to  him  in  the  business  would  be 
limited  to  one  point,  to  his  providing  a  person  to 
pay  the  debt.  Surely  a  doctrine  which"  would  so 
greatly  limit  the  sphere  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the 
Almighty  must  be  false. 

24.  The  doctrme  of  satisfaction  has  a  licentious 
tendency.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  chai^  all  who  ^ 
believe  it  with  being  immoral;  for  I  firmly  believe 
many  of  its  advocates  to  be  men  of  steady  piety 
and  virtue :  this  however  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  their  belief  of  that  doctrine,  but  to  the  firm  hold 
which  principles  of  virtue  and  piety  have  of  their 
hearts,  by  which  the  pernicious  tendency  of  it  is 
counteracted.  I  fully  grant  that  the  advocates  for^ 
the  satisfiiction  scheme,  do  not  perceive  its  vicious 
tendency;  if  they  did,  I  believe,  they  would  aban- 
don  it :  yet  I  fear  there  are  many  who  dare  not 
impartially  examine  that  scheme,  lest  they  should 
be  led  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  if  they  once  doubted 
its  truth  they  would  be  very  uneasy,  and  much 
dissatisfied  with  themselves :  this  proves  that  by 
believing  it  their  consciences  are  lulled,  and  they 
led  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  present  state,  thougH 
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•onscious  to  themselves  that  they  are  not  altoge- 
ther what  they  ought  to  be.     A  doctrine  which 
leads  men  to  think^all  their  evil  actions  were  im- 
puted to  Christ,  and  atoned  and  satisfied  for  by 
him,  must  greatly  weaken  the  restraints,  which 
check  them  when  about  to  act  wrong,  arising  from 
a  s^se  of  personal  responsibility.     If  a  man  once 
believe  that  he  may  become  perfectly  righteoui  in 
the  sight  of  Grod,  independent  of  his  acting  right, 
by  the  righteousness  of  another  being  imputed  to 
him,  and  this  is^  what  the  doctrine  I  oppose  sup- 
poses, a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  personal  righte- , 
ousness  must  be  greatly  weakened,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed.     A   doctrine  which  teaches  that  one 
person  may  obey  in  the  place  and  stead  of  another, 
and  that  his  obedience  may  stand  to  the  account 
of  him  who  has  never  personally  obeyed,  as  much 
so  as  if  he  had  performed  it  himself,  dissolves 
every  moral  obligation.     Again,  a  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  one  man  becomes  responsible  for  the 
sins  of  another,  and  suffers  all  their  consequences 
in  the  place   and  stead  of  him  who  committed 
them,  and  that  the  actual  sinner  is  on  this  ground 
exonerated  from  guilt  and  punishment,  destroys 
personal  responsibility.     Further,  a  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  a  sinner  is  made  perfectly  righteous, 
and  viewed  by  God  as  a  righteous  person,  by  the 
righteousness  of  another  being  made  over  to  him, 
prior  to  his  becoming  personally  righteous  in  his 
spirit  and  conduct,  renders  personal  righteousness 
unnecessary,  in  order  to  our  standing  righteous 
in  the  sight  of  God.     All  these  things  the  doc- 
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trine  of  satisfaction  teacheth.  It  is  left  to  the  can> 
did  reader  to  determine  whether  a  doctrine  which 
dissolves  every  moral  obligation,  destroys  personal 
responsibility »  and  renders  personal  righteousness 
unnecessary  in  order  to  our  acceptance  with  Godf 
can  &il  to  have  a  licentious  tendency. 

Finally.  The  satisfaction  scheme  attributes  to 
God  what  would  be  deemed  vicious  and  criminal 
in  men.  It  supposes  him  to  give  his  creatures  a 
law  which  none  of  them  could  perfecdy  obey,  at 
least  since  Adam  first  sinned;  that  he  notwith- 
standing  condemns  and  curses  them  for  not  per- 
fectly obeying  it,  and  that  he  would  spare  sinners 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  innocent  Jesus  bearing 
the  penalties  of  this  impracticable  law  in  their 
place  and  stead : — that  God  himself  plotted  and 
contrived  the  death  of  his  beloved  Son,  who  always 
did  those  things  which  pleased  him,  that  he  turned 
all  his  wrath  against  him,  and^  slew  him  with  his 
vengeful  sword.  It  makes  God  unreasonable  in  his 
demands;  by  representing  him  as  requiring  what  is^ 
impracticable,  and  punishing  for  the  non  perform- 
ance of  it.  It  describes  him  as  plotting,  and 
spending  his  eternal  thoughts  about,  what  nothing 
but  the  wickedness  of  men  could  copy  out  and 
execute.  If  the  treatment  which  Christ  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  be  justly  execrated,  how 
much  more  execrable  must  it  appear  to  plot  and 
decree  all  they  did,  to  be  the  author  of  what  they 
were  only  the  instruments!  how  horrible  to  ascribe 
such  a  diabolical  plot  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
make  him  the  prime  author  and  agent  of  all  the 
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cruel  treatment  his  Son  received !  Further,  it 
supposes  God  to  do  what  is  declared  an  abomina- 
tion to  him,  what  would  be  a  breach  of  his  own 
law,  i.  e.  to  condemn  and  slay  the  innocent.  It 
supposes  the  infinite  Father  of  mercies  to  slaugh- 
ter his  own  innocent  and  obedient  child.  What 
should  we  think  of  diat  father,  who,  being  full  of 
wrath,  and  brandishing  his  sword  against  those 
who  had  offended,  because  his  innocent  and  obe- 
dient son,  from  the  most  virtuous  and  generous 
principles,  stepped  between  him  and  them,  should 
plunge  it  in  his  heart,  and  vent  all  the  fury  of  his 
indignation  upon  him  ?  Would  you  not  shudder 
at  the  view  of  such  a  character  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
light  in  which  the  notion  of  satisfaction  for  sins 
places  the  divine  character.  The  eternal  princi- 
pies  of  justice  and  goodness  are  invariably  the 
same,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  beings. 
That  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  just  and 
good  in  one  being  which  would  be  unjust  and  evil 
in  another.  If  that  could  be  just  and  good  in  God 
which  would  be  unjust  and  evil  in  men,  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  fit  object  of  imitation  to  his  crea- 
tures ;  but '  the  highest  point  at  which  a  creature 
can  aim  is  to  be  like  God :  in  him  every,  thing 
we,  upon  the  most  correct  principles,  call  just, 
good,  and  excellent,  must  exist  in  infinite  perfec- 
tion; and  every  thing  that  would  be  unjust  and  evil 
in  creatures  must  be  alien,  and  infinitely  distant  from 
him :  it  follows  that  a  doctrine  which  imputes  to 
the  Almighty  what  would  stamp  infamy  on  the 
character  of  a  frail  man  cannot  be  true, 
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In  this  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  contradictions  and  absurdities  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction,  the  consequences  to  which 
it  leads,  and  to  place  it  before  the  reader,  as  repre- 
sented by  its  professed  advocates,  in  its  various 
tendencies,  and  bearings  against  reason  and  scrip- 
ture.  I  do  not  charge  the  consequences  involved 
in  this  doctrine  upon  those  who  maintain  it ;  I  ex- 
pect they  will  not  admit  them ;  I  charge  only  the 
doctrine  upon  them ;  this  they  receive  as  true ; 
and  die  consequences  involved  I  charge  upon  the 
doctrine.  I  appeal  to  the  unbiassed  reader  whe- 
ther it  do  not  involve  every  thing  I  have  chai^ged 
upon  it.  I  have  used  no  arguments  but  what  I 
think  fair  and  just;  that  either  their  fairness  or 
force  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  are  determin- 
ed, at  all  events,  to  retain  the  notions  against  which 
they  are  directed,  I  do  not  expect ;  but  I  hope  they 
may  be  thought  of  some  weight  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  enquire  after  truth,  who  are  not  afi^ 
to  re-examine  what  they  have  ab^eady  believed, 
and  w*ho  are  willing  to  attend  to  evidence  on  both 
sides  an  important  question.  From  the  bigoted 
devotees  of  a  system  I  expect  nothing  but  censure 
and  reproach  ;  but  from  the  caiulid  and  liberal  I 
hope  to  obtain,  at  least)  a  fair  hearing.  If  my  ar- 
guments be  weak  and  poindess,  they  may  be  borne 
with  the  more  patience,  there  will  be  the  less  rea- 
son  for  those  who  espouse  the  doctrine  I  oppose 
to  be  alarmed  and  angry  on  the  occasion,  and  it 
certainly  will  be  the  more  easy  to  refute  them.  If 
any  person,  who  thinks  the  doctrine  of  sati^ction 
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a  fundamental  article  of  christian  fiiith,  can,  and 
will,  fairly  answer  the  arguments  contained  in  this 
chapter,  he  shall  have  my  thanks ;  I  will  lay  aside 
my  objections  to  that  doctrine,  and  quit  the  ground 
on  which  I  now  stand.  Truth  is  the  only  object 
worth  pursuing,  and  let  it  be  followed,  on  what- 
ever side  it  may  appear,  or  to  wherever  it  may 
lead.  If  the  arguments  I  have  constructed  should 
alarm  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine  against  which 
I  plead,  if  they  show  themselves  angry  on  the  oc- 
casion, use  what  means  they  can  to  keep  persons 
from  attending  to  and  examining  what  I  have  said, 
and  load  the  person  who  has  dared  to  attack  one 
of  their  &vourite  tenets  with  censure  and  reproach, 
I  shall  consider  this  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  vulnera- ' 
bleness  of  their  cause,  and  conceive  that  I  have 
made  some  impressions  on  the  lines  of  reputed 
orthodoxy. 

On  one  point  I  would  add  a  remark  here.  I 
know  our  oppcxients  will  cry  out  that  they  do  not 
deny  either  the  mercy  of  God,  or  the  doctrine  of 
finee  grace,  or  the  finee  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the 
propriety  of  the  prayers  of  the  penitent ;  but  that 
they  steadily  maintain  these  things.  It  is  readily 
granted  that  they  do  not  professedly  deny,  but 
maintain  these  things;  yet  it  is  contended  that 
their  fevourite  tenet  of  satisfaction  is  incompatible 
with  them :  this  is  all  that  is  asserted  in  the  pre- 
ceding arguments;  and,  until  this  can  be  dis- 
proved, their  system  stands  charged  with  many 
contradictions,  and  they  with  maintaining  a  dpc^ 
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trine  inimical  to  the  system  of  free  grace  displayed 
in  the  gospel. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

jin  attempt  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Satisfaction  among  Christians,  and  its  conti' 
nuance  to  the  present  day. 

IT  may  be  asked,  if  the  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion be  without  foundation  in  scripture,  how  arc 
we  to  account  for  its  rise  and  continuance  ?  To 
answer  this  enquiry  is  the  design  of  the  present 
chapter.  It  is  very  evident  that  Christianity  has 
for  ages  been  grossly  corrupted,  both  in  doctrine 
and  worship :  and,  as  the  above  doctrine  is  not 
only  without  foundation  in  the  gospel,  but  opposed 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  it,  it  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity.  Its  rise  and  con- 
tinuance may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  general 
principles. 

1.  A  dereliction  of  virtue  and  moral  excellence 
lias  in  all  ages  been  too  prevalent ;  and  men  have 
been  desirous  of  finding  some  succedaneum  for 
personal  rectitude  and  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  man  habituated  to  vicious  courses, 
and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  sin,  cannot  easily  be 
brought  to  think  that  the  safety  of  his  state  wholly 
depends  on  an  entire  renovation  of  heart  and  life. 
To  believe  a  dogma  is  more  easy  than  to  make  a 
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new  heart.     No  difficulty  attends  the  exciting  of 
sudden  impulses,  and  warm  feelings,  in  compari- 
son  of  what  attends  the  production  of  new  princi- 
ples and  habits.     For  a  person  to  work  up  his 
mind  to  a  persuasion  that  he  is  constituted  righte- 
ous,  by  the  righteousness  of  another  being  imput- 
ed to  him,  is  a  less  irksome  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  remonstrances,  reproaches,   and  scruples  of 
conscience,  than  by  sincere  repentance  and  new- 
ness of  life.     For  a  nian  to  be  told  that  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  believe  that  Christ  hath  done  all 
things  for  him;  or,  tliat  nothing  is  necessary  to 
place  him  in  a  safe  state,  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  him ;  or,  that  his 
disclaiming  all  pretension  to  personal  righteous- 
ness, and  trusting  entirely  to  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  for  his  salvation,  will  make  him  a  christian, 
and  constitute  him  an  heir  of  glory ;  will  ever  suit 
the  indolent  soul,  and  be  to  die  taste  of  the  slaves 
of  vice,  when  they  feel  themselves  goaded  by  con- 
science.    It  is  like  the  road  which  an  ancient  king 
wished  to  find  to  geometry ;  it  leads  at  once  to  the 
object  sought,  without  any  conflict,  pains,  or  ex- 
ertions; but  then  it  leads  to  it  only  in  imagina- 
tion.    Can  we  wonder  that,  among  all  the  other 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion should  be  introduced,  which  is  so  favourable 
to  moral  inactivity,  and  which  teaclies  that  men 
are  made  perfectly  righteous,  by  the  righteousness 
of  anotlier  being  imputed  to  them,  even  before 
ihey  begin  to  do  right?     Men  have  ever  been 
seeking  an  impunity  in  vice,  atid  an  exemption 
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from  the  rigid  prescriptions  of  unbending  virtue : 
in  this  doctrine  they  find  such  impunity  and  ex- 
emption ;  for  it  teaches  that  a  substitute  bore  all 
their  punishment,  and  that  a  substitute  wrought 
out  a  perfect  righteousness  for  them.  From  the 
known  disposition  of  iiiankind  to  obtain  peace  of 
conscience,  while  destitute  of  strict  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God,  we  may  account  for  the  rise  and 
continuance  of  this  doctrine. 

2.  In  all  ages,  men  have  gready  erred  in  their 
thoughts  of  the  divine  character ;  they  have  been 
too  apt  to  think  God,  in  some  sense,  such  a  one 
as  themselves.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  have  tended 
much  to  promote  the  doctrine  in  question.  The 
following  short  tale  may  serve  both  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  I  oppose,  and  help  us  to  account  for  its 
prevalence  among  the  professors  of  the  gospeL  A 
certain  man  lives  in  a  splendid  mansion,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  estate,  he  has  much  property  be- 
sides his  estate,  and  is  the  most  powerful  man  ia 
his  neighbourhood.  On  one  comer  of  his  estate 
stands  a  humble  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  poor  de- 
fenceless peasant,  who  is  wholly  dependent  on 
him,  and  under  his  authority.  The  rich  man  has 
in  his  garden  a  tree  laden  with  fruit :  the  poor  man, 
liappening  to  observe  this  tree,  ventures  to  taste  of 
the  fruit :  the  rich  man  sees  him  do  this,  and  be- 
comes very  angry,  threatens  him  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,  declares  his  determination  fo 
turn  him  out  of  the  cottage,  and  ruin  both  him  and 
his  family.  The  poor  man  laments  his  fate,  he 
acknowledges  diat  he  did  \vrong  in  touchipg  the 
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fruit ;  but  cannot  appease  the  anger  of  his  lord. 
Whilst  he  is  deploring  his  hard  case,  one  of 
the  servants  reminds  him  that  his  lordship  has  ^ 
son,  a  very  amiable,  compassionate  youth,  that  he 
has  great  influence  with  the  old  gendeman,  and 
that  he  would  sooner  risk  his  father's  displeasure 
than  omit  a  benevolent  action.  The  poor  man 
commits  his  cause  to  the  son,  who  interposes  in 
his  favour,  appeases  his  &ther's  wrath,  and  the 
matter  is  amicably  settled.  In  some  such  light 
have  many  conceived  of  the  character  of  God  and 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  ideas  have 
been  evidently  borrowed  from  what  they  have  ob- 
served  to  take  place  among  men :  from  a  wrong 
notion  that  the  ways  of  God  resemble  those  of 
men.  Its  being  very  general  for  persons  to  reason 
from  men  and  their  ways  to  God  and  his  ways, 
accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  notion  of  satisfaction  for  sins :  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  transferring  of  human  feelings  to  the 
Deity,  and  borrowing  ideas  of  his  government 
from  what  was  observed  to  take  place  among  man- 
kind,  helped  to  give  rise  to  that  notion. 

S.  We  know  that  opinions  which  have  been 
long  received,  and  have  obtained  a  general  curren- 
cy in  the  world,  do  not  soon  lose  their  influence. 
Though  those  who  have  entertained  them  should 
become  acquainted  with  new  facts,  and  receive 
many  new  ideas,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  inter- 
mingling  with  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  of 
their  old  opinions.  It  is  probable  this  was  the 
case  with  the  gentile^i  when  they  received  the  pro- 
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fession  of  the  gospel.  It  b  a  clear  fiict  that  some 
of  the  errors  of  paganisniy  and  the  gentile  philoso- 
phy, were  early  brought  into  the  christian  system, 
and  that,  in  process  of  time,  Christianity  was  much 
heathenized.  The  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods 
as  subject  to  anger  and  wrath,  as  sometimes  be* 
coming  vindictive,  and  that  they  might  be  appeas* 
ed,  and  rendered  favourable,  by  gifts  and  sacrifi* 
ces.  These  heathen  notions  were  at  length  graft- 
ed upon  the  gospel,  and  received  as  a  part  of  chris- 
tian  truth.  The  vicinity  of  pagan  neighbours 
might  help  forward  this  corruption,  by  a  miscon- 
ception among  christians  that  what  was  spurious  in 
the  old  superstition  was  a  reality  in  the  true  reli^on. 
— When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  pains  were  soon  taken  to  make  the  chris- 
tian church  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  pagan 
hierarch}",  and  to  make  the  religion  of  lesus  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  heathen  taste;  hence 
much  of  paganism  was  infused  into  it«  The  ig- 
nominious death  of  Christ  had  long  been  a  stum- 
bling block,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  which  chris- 
tians had  discovered  a  disposition  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  remove ;  to  represent  it  as  vicarious,  and 
as  literally  the  price  of  our  salvation,  was  doing 
it  effectually.  The  pagans  valued  their  sacrifices 
as  the  means  of  procuring  the  favour  of  their  gods; 
and  to  represent  the  dying  Jesus  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  by  which  the  favour  of  the  true  God  was 
procured,  was  obviating  at  once  their  objection  to 
Christianity  founded  upon  his  shanieful  death. 
The  gospel  was  greatly  corrupted  in  some  other 
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points  before  the  notion  of  the  death  of  Christ  be- 
ing vicarious  was  thought  of  among  christians. 
In  such  circumstances  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
arose,  and,  no  doubt,  they  greatly  tended  to  its 
rise. 

4.  The  Jews,  though  their  law  knew  nothing  of 
vicarious  sacrifices,  frequendy  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  substitute  their  sacrifices,  and  ritual  ser- 
vice, in  the  place  of  moral  purity  and  holiness. 
They  sometimes  degenerated  so  far  as  to  suppost 
that,  if  their  altars  were  but  heaped  with  their 
bleeding  and  smoking  victims,  they  must  be 
acceptable  to  God,  and  secure  of  his  favour* 
Though  frequently  reproved  by  the  prophets  of 
the  LORD,  they  were  not  easily  recovered  firom 
this  error.  We  have  only  to  suppose  the  same 
error,  in  reference  to  what  Christ  had  done  and 
sufiered,  to  make  its  way  among  christians,  as  they 
degenerated  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
gospel ;  and,  after  having  begun  to  trust  to  what 
he  had  done,  instead  of  doing  what  he  had  taught, 
it  b  easy  to  conceive,  how  they  would  go  on  in  a 
train  of  false  reasoning,  their  want  of  moral  recti- 
tude prompting  them,  until  at  length  they  conceiv- 
ed his  death  to  be  vicarious,  and  his  righteousness 
transferable  to  them;  and,  when  once  such  an  idea 
was  conceived,  it  would  not  be  easily  eradicated. 

5.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  apostles 
were  Jews,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  Jewbh 
people  throughout  the  whole  of  their  ministry. 
The  idioms  of  their  vernacular  language  would 
oaturally  occur  in  their  preaching  and  writings ; 
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it  woukl  be  a  matter  of  course  for  them  to  make 
frequent  use  of  Jewish  forms  of  expressiouy  and 
accommodate  them  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
New  Testament.  They  would  do  this  the  rather 
as  they  aimed  at  displaying  the  superior  benefits 
of  the  gospel,  when  contrasting  it  wiih  the  legal 
dispensation,  in  order  to  weaken  the  attachment 
of  the  Jews  to  the  institutions  of  Moses :  hence 
they  would  sometimes  use  Jewish  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  a  figurative  sense,  to  render  the  compari- 
son between  the  law  and  gospel  the  more  striking. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  apostdic  writ- 
ings it  will  appear,  that  what  is  here  supposed  was 
really  the  fact.  When  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  apostles  were  forgotten,  especially  in  natiooi 
habituated  to  a  less  figurative  sQrle,  their  language 
would  be  misconstrued,  what  at  first  was  merely 
an  allusion  would  be  viewed  as  s  literal  circum* 
stance ;  and,  gradually,  legal  forms  of  expression 
would  acquire  a  meaning,  among  christians,  which 
they  did  not  bear,  even  under  the  law.  Tims 
phrases  which  had  been  applied  figuratively  to 
Christ  and  his  death,  at  length,  by  a  rigid  literal 
construction,  were  taken  to  express  a  vicarious  sa- 
crifice, an  atonemetit  o(  the  wrath  of  God,  an  ex- 
piation of  sin.  The  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction,  among  christians,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  foregoing  principles. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  I  oppose 
may  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  it  to 
have  any  foundation  in  scripture.    I  proceed  now 
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to  a  more  particular  examination  of  some  of  those 
figurative  expressions,  in  the  sacred  writings,  the 
abuse  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  Christ's 
making  satisfaction  for  sin. 

1.  The  vfvtxh  qf  Qod. 

This  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testame&t^ 
and  a  few  times  in  the  New;  but  we  never  read  of 
'  wrath  in  God,  ot  that  h'ls  nature  is  wrathful :  on 
the  contrary,  the  declarations  of  scripture  prove 
that  wmth  can  have  no  place  in  him,  that  nothing 
.wrathful  exists  in  his  nature.  He  hath  wA^firy 
is  not  in  me.  GOD  IS  LOVE.  He  is  Mr  Zonf 
Qod^  merciful  and  gracious.  Mercy  and  grace 
stand  opposed  to  wrath.  That  nature  which  is 
love  can  have  nothing  wrathful  in  it ;  (or  wrath 
iod  love  are  direct  contraries.  A  being  in  whom 
*  there  is  no  fury  cannot  be  wrathful  and  vindictive* 
HU  wrath  ever  existed  in  God,  in  him  it  must 
have  eternally  remained ;  because  he  is  unchanged 
able.  Whoi  the  wrath  of  God  is  spoken  of,  it 
cannot  mean  a  passion  which  affects  his  infinite 
mind ;  for  he  is  not  subject  to  passbns  as  we  are. 
To  supfKise  the  sins  of  men  capable  of  agitating 
the  Eternal  on  his  throne,  by  mising  in  him  the 
passion  of  anger,  is  to  ascribe  omnipotence  to  sin, 
M>' suppose  its  influence  extends  to  the  Deity,  and 
that  the  Almighty  is,  in  some  reelect,  dependent 
on  his  creatures  for  the  feelings  which  exist  in  his 
ehangdess  mind.  To  feel  wrath  is  incompatible 
with  perfect  peace  and  happiness ;  but  God  hath 
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ever  been,  and  must  ever  remain,  the  very  God  ^ 
peace,  the  ever  blessed,  or  hapf^,  God;  conse* 
quendjr  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever  have  felt 
anger,  or  wrath.  The  phrase,  wrath  of  God,  must 
be  figurative ;  because  not  capable  of  a  literal  con- 
'  struction,  consistendy  with  the  infinite  excellency 
of  the  divine  nature.  It  simply  imports  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  against  sin.  Properly  speaking, 
it  is  fdt,  not  in  God,  but  in  the  creature.  It  is 
called  the  wrath  of  God  because  it  is  a  podnfiil 
feeling  produced,  in  a  sinner,  by  a  view  of  the  ho- 
liness of  God,  and  an  apprehension  of  his  displea- 
sure ;  or,  because  it  is  excited  in  the  guilty  mind 
by  what  God  hath  made  known  of  his  wilL 
Stricdy,  it  doth  not  arise  tcom  what  God  is,  but 
firom  the  apprehension  the  sinner  has  of  him,  asso- 
ciated with  his  own  guilty  feelings.  Where  sin 
and  guilt  are  not,  no  feeling  of  the  wrath  of  God 
canexbt 

Two  ideas  will  be  found  to  express  what  the 
phrase,  wrath  of  God,  imports,  wherever  it  occurs 
in  scripture.  Either  it  intends  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  resting  on  the  mind  of  the  sin- 
ner ;  or,  it  intends  the  judgments  which  God  in- 
flicts, as  a  punishment  of  sin,  to  excite  in  die  crea* 
ture  a  sense  of  its  evil  nature.  In  reference  to  the 
former  idea,  the  wrath  of  God  is  said  to  abide  od 
the  unbeliever ;  i.  e.  an  apprehension  of  his  dis- 
pleasure is  not  removed  from  him.  In  reference 
to  the  latter,  when  die  judgments  of  God  are  stay- 
ed, or  punishment  averted,  his  anger  is  said- to  be 
turned  away. 
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Without  construing  this  phrase,  die  wrath  of 
God,  literally,  the  thought  never  could  have  arisen 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  atone,  or  ap< 
pease,  the  divine  wrath :  and  it  is  by  continuing* 
to  give  too  literal  a  construction  to  such  phrases 
that  the  notion  of  satis&ction  is  perpetuated.  But, 
as  it  b  evident  that  wrath,  or  anger,  taken  literally, 
is  a  passion,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  understand 
the  passages  of  scripture,  which  speak  of  it,  in  a 
literal  sense,  as  it  would  those  which  mention  the 
heart,  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  Almighty. 

2.  Crod^s  beings  pacified. 

Thb  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
£zek«  zvi.  63.  but  the  expression  is  evidently 
highly  figurative :  to  suppose  the  contrary  would 
be  to  form  a  very  gross  idea  of  the  Deity.  What- 
ever may  be  meant  by  God's  being  pacified,  it  is 
not  the  death  of  his  Son  that  is  said  to  pacify  him; 
nor  is  the  time  when  he  is  said  to  be  pacified  the 
time  of  Chrbt's  crucifixion ;  but  the  period  when 
the  punishment  of  the  Jews  shall  have  terminated, 
and  they  be  restored  and  made  happy.  It  evi- 
dendy  intends  the  turning  away  of  his  anger,  in  the 
sense  given  above,  i.  e.  the  cessation  of  the  divine 
judgments  upon  that  people.  Yet  by  a  too  literal 
construction  of  this,  and  somewhat  similar  forms 
of  expression,  what  a  noise  has  been  made,  for 
ages,  among  christians^  about  Chrbt's  pacifying 
the  anger  of  God ! 
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S.  7%^  term  bougbt,  di  appGed  to  what 
Christ  hath  done  for  sinners. 

1  Con  Tii.  23.  Christians  are  said  to  be  bought 
with  a  price.  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  Immoral  professors  of 
the  gospel  are  said  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.  This  language,  taken  literally,  would  place 
christian  redemption  before  us  in  the  light  of  a  bar- 
gain, of  sale,  purchase  and  delivery,  ci  a  mere  mer. 
cantUe  transaction,  and  involve'  the  greatest  absur- 
dity :  yet  it  was  by  construing  such  passages  lite* 
rally  that  the  notion  of  Christ's  making  satisfaction 
for  sins  was  first  introduced;  and  it  is  by  continu- 
ing to  take  them  literally  that  notion  is  still  main- 
tained. The  above  passages  must  be  taken  figu- 
ratively, or  they  cannot  be  made  to  9grce  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  gospel,  as  a  system  of  divine 
grace  :  and  if  we  compare  them  with  other  parts 
of  the  sacred  writings,  where  similar  forms  of  ex- 
pression  occur,  die  propriety  of  understanding 
them  figuratively  will  be  evident  A  literal  pur- 
chase  supposes  one  who  sells  the  thing  purchased, 
as  well  as  one  who  buys  it ;  and  the  buyer  gives 
a  valuable  consideration,  something  equivalent,  to 
the  seller,  for  the  thing  which  he  buys ;  what  be 
buys  and  pays  for  he  receives  as  his  right,  in  a  fair 
way  of  bargain,  and  every  thing  of  free  gifk,  or  free 
favour,  is  excluded  from  the  transaction.  Christ 
could  not  buy  sinners  literally ;  because  he  receiv- 
ed all  things  at  the  hands  of  his  Father  as  a  fire 
gift,  and  the  gospel  is  throughout  a  system  of  fire 
grace,  or  favour ;  all  its  blessings  are  fi-ee  gifts ; 
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nothing  like  a  bargain,  or  mercantile  transaction^ 
appears  in  any  part  of  it. 

Besides,  if  Christ  bought  sinners  literally,  the 
question  will  naturally  arise,  of  whom  did  he  buy 
them  ?    It  seems  this  question  did  actually  arise, 
when  the  notion  of  Christ's  making  satisfaction  fbr 
sins  was  first  thought  of  among  christians,  and  the 
most  general  opinion  was  that  Christ  paid  the  price 
of  our  redemption  to  the  devils    Dr.  Priestley  ob- 
serves (in  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity), that  Origen  was  clearly  of  this  opinion. 
^  If,'  says  Origen*,  *  we  are  bought  with  a  price, 
as  Paul  affirms,  we  must  have  been  bought  from 
some  person  whose  slaves  we  were,  who  also  de- 
manded what  price  he  pleased,  that  he  might  dis- 
miss fix>m  his  power  those  which  he  held.    But  it 
was  the  devil  that  held  us.     For  to  him  we  had 
been  given  over  for  our  sins.    Wherefore,  he  de- 
manded  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  price  of  our  re- 
demption.'    Ambrose  saysf,  ^  We  were  pledged 
to  a  bad  creditor,  for  an.     Christ  came  and  ofier- 
ed  his  blood  fi>r  us.'    Austin  says:(,  *  The  blood 
of  Christ  is  given  as  a  price,  and  yet  the  devil 
having  received  it,  b  not  enriched,  but  bound  by 
it,  that  we  might  be  delivered  from  his  bonds.* 
Thus  it  appears  that,  when  christians  began  to  talk 
of  Christ's  buying  sinners  literally^  some  distin- 
guished writers  among  them  thought  it  was  of  the 
devil  he  bought  them :   perhaps,  they  could  not 

•  Opera,  Vol.  ii.  p.  4S6,  t  Grotii  Opera,  Vol.  iv.  p,  Mi, 

i  Opcraj  Vol.  iii.  p.  4! 7. 
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think  of  any  oilier  way  of  reconciling  their  literal 
construction  of  the  passages  we  are  examining  with 
the  scripture  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace.     If 
sinners  were  bought  literally,  it  must  be  either  of 
God  or  the  devil ;  to  say  they  were  bought  of  God 
excludes  salvation  by  hb  grace ;   to  say  they  were 
bought  of  the  devil  will  shock  the  feelings  of  most 
christians  in  the  present  day :   there  is  no  way  of 
getting  clear  of  these  difficulties  but  by  admitting 
that  the  language  is  figurative.    The  same,  or 
similar,  forms  of  expression  frequently  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  are  admitted  by  our  op* 
ponents  to  be  used  figuratively.     Deut.  xxxii.  6. 
Israel  is  reminded  that  JEHOVAH  bought  them ; 
but  of  whom  did  he  buy  them  ?  what  price  did  he 
give  for  them?    Who  does  not  see  that  the  ex- 
pression is  figurative,  and  refers  to  his  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  arm,  and  their 
being  acquired  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  one  true  God  ?    So  when  God  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  he  was  said  to  isell 
them.     ^  He  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Cushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia.'    Judg.  iii.  8. 
But  he  did  not  sell  them  literally,  he  received  no 
price  for  them ;  it  only  means  that  he  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressors.     Again, 
we  read  of  buying  the  truth ;  of  the  people  having 
sold  themselves  for  nought,  and  that  they  should 
be  redeemed  without  money  ;  of  buying  without 
money,  and  without  price.     Who  does  not  see 
that  all  such  forms  of  expression  are  figurative  ? 
And  why  should  we  not  construe  them  in  the 
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same  manner  when  applied  to  what  Christ  hath 
done  for  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  effects  ? 
In  the  New  Testament  also,  in  several  instances, 
such  forms  of  expression  arc  admitted,  by  all  par- 
ties, to  be  figurative.  Rev.  iii.  18.  Christ  saith^ 
*  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire; 
that  thou  mayest  be  rich ;  and  white  raiment,  that 
thou  mayest  be  clothed;'  but  are  christians 
called  to  buy  these  things  literally  ?  does  Christ 
sell  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  ?  by  no  means, 
they  are  only  called  to  acquire  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  Acts  xx.  28.  God  is  said  to  have  pur^ 
chased  the  church ;  but  of  whom  did  he  purchase 
it?  surely  not  of  himself:  here  the  expression 
must  be  allowed  to  be  figurative,  and  can  only 
mean  that  those  who  believed  were  become  a  pe« 
culiar  treasure,  or  people,  to  God.  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
Christians  are  said  to  be  God's  property  in  cooae- 
quence  of  their  being  bought  with  a  price  :  it  kL 
lows  that  God  is  there  considered  to  be  the  pur^ 
chaser ;  but  had  they  been  bought  of  him  he  must 
have  sold  them,  of  course  his  property  in  them 
would  have  ceased.  The  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  are,  in  the  context,  re- 
presented as  the  price  with  which  they  had  been 
bought.  The  language  is  figurative ;  its  meaning 
seems  |)lain :  God  had  acquired  those  who.  be- 
lieved the  gospel  as  a  peculiar  people  to  himself; 
he  had  done  this  through  the  gift  of  his  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  consequently,  they  were  bound 
to  consider  themselves  as  his  peculiar  property, 
and  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  him.    Now 

3E 
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as  a  thing  purchased  is  an  acquisition  made,  and 
as  whatever  is  given ,  or  done,  in  order  to  such  ac- 
quisition, may  be  fitly  called  a  price ;  the  apostle, 
speaking  figuratively,  says,  *  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  price.'  In  this  way  must  the  language  be  un- 
derstood  when  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  bought  sin- 
ners. 

4.  Its  being  said  thai  Christ  gave  hnmeffa 
nnsomjbr  us. 

This  has  been  construed  literally,  and  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  gave  his  life  as  an  equiva* 
lent  for  our  deliverance ;  but  the  word  ransom  is 
several  times  used  figuratively  in  the  scriptures. 
Isa.  zliii.  3.   It  is  said  to  Israel^  '  I  gave  £gypt 
for  thy  ransom  J  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.'    But 
was  this  a  literal  transaction?    To  whom  did  God 
give  the  nations  mentioned  to  induce  thein  to  de« 
liver  up  his  people  when  they  held  them  in  bon* 
dage?    All  parties  admit  that  die  language  is 
figurative,  and  refers  to  God's  judgments  upon 
those  nations  being  the  meam  of  the  deliverance 
of  hb  people.     Pro.  xxi.  18.   We  are  told,  ^The 
wicked  shall  be  a  ransom  for  the  rig^iteous;'  but 
who  ever  thought  that  the  wicked  were  to  be 
given  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  righ- 
teous,  or  as  an  equivalent  to  obtain  their  deliver- 
ance  ?    The  plain  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  should  free  the  righte* 
ous  from  the  expressive  yoke  of  the  wicked. 
God  hath  promised  to  ransom  his  people  from  the 
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power  of  the  grave :  Hob.  xui«  14^  But  this  can- 
not mean  that  he  will  give  an  eq^aivalent  to  the 
grave  for  their  liberation ;  the  language  is  evident- 
ly figurative,  and  means  either,  that  he  would  pre- 
serve them  from  death,  in  some  particular  case  in 
which  they  were  exposed  to  it,  or,  that  he  would 
raise  them  again  from  the  dead.  In  the  same 
figurative  sense  must  the  word  ransom  be  under- 
stood when  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  it  sim- 
ply means  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  good  of 
men,  to  efiect  their  deliverance  from  sin  and  its 
effects ;  not  that  be  gave  himself  to  die  in  their 
{dace  and  stead.  It  is  never  aaid  that  Christ  gave 
himself  to  &e  Father  as  a  ransom  price  for  sinn^s 
to  deliver  them  from  the  band  of  his  justice ;  otk 
^bc  contrary,  God  is,  several  times,  said  to  give 
die  price,  to  give  his  Son  for  our  redemption ;  it 
ttieans  that  he  gave  him  to  be  a  saviour,  to  eSect 
every  thing  necessary  for  our  salvation. 

What  I  have  noticed  seem  to  be  the  principd 
forms  of  expression;  ki  scripture,  upon  a  literal 
coastniction  of  which  the  notion  of  satisfaiction  for 
sins  has  been  founded.  Other  passages  of  scrip- 
toie,  oflkes  and  relations  ascribed  to  Christ,  will 
be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work*  I  next 
observe  that  the  doctrine  I  oppose  has  derived 
considerable  support  fi'om  wrong  notions  of  sin, 
and  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  said  that  ski  is  an  infinite  evil,  de- 
serving  infinite  punishment;  that^  consequently, 
none  but  an  infinite  being  could  atone,  or  make 
satisfiKstkxi  for  it.    But  bow  can  it  be  proved  that 
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ain  is  an  infinite  evii»  seeii^  it  is  the  act  and  deed 
of  a  finite  being  ?  To  perform  infinite  actions  re- 
quires  infinite  power ;  for  no  creature  can  act  be- 
yond  bis  strength :  it  follows  that  sin  cannot  be 
infinite,  because  the  act  of  a  finite  creature.  If 
sin  were  infinite,  there  could  be  no  degrees  in  it, 
every  evil  action  would  be  of  equal  turpitude ;  for 
there  can  be  no  degrees  in  what  is  infinite.  If  the 
evil  actions  of  men  were  infinite,  they  would  be 
capable  of  performing  actions  infinitely  good ;  for 
the  same  powers  which,  when  exercised  wrong, 
produce  infinite  evil,  when  exercised  aright,  would, 
of  course,  produce  infinite  good.  If  sin  be  not  in- 
finite  it  cannot  deserve  infinite  punishment ;  nor 
require  an  infinite  person  to  atone,  or  make  satis- 
&ction  for  it.  But  it  is  argued  that  sin  is  oom- 
Ihitted  against  an  infinite  being,  and  therefiire  it 
must  be  an  infinite  evil,  and  of  infinite  demerit;  if 
so,  right  actions,  when  performed  firom  right  mo- 
tives, should  be  infinitely  good,  and  deserve  an  in- 
finite reward,  because  they  have  the  pleasing  an 
infinite  being  for  their  object;  but  actions  take 
their  denomination  from  the  character  of  the  per- 
son who  performs  them,  not  fit)m  that  of  him  in 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  whom  they  are 
done.  Hence  it  is  evident  the  actions  of  finite  be- 
ings never  can  be  infinite. 

It  is  probable  tliat  wrong  notions  of  the  peison 
of  Christ  helped  to  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  sa- 
tisfaction :  certain  it  is  that  such  noticms  have  had 
a  great  influence  in  perpetuating  it  among  chris- 
tians.   When  it  was  once  conceived  that  Christ 
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was  a  second  person  in  the  trinitjr,  co-equid  and 
co-eternal  with  the  Father,  and  not  a  creature  to 
whom  Grod  had  given  existence,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  he  could  owe  any  obedience 
to  the  Father,  or  what  room  there  could  be  for  him 
to  obey  on  hb  own  account.  The  idea  of  his  obeying 
and  suflfering  in  the  place  and  stead  of  others  might 
be  thought  a  fit  expedient  to  account  for  the  ima- 
gined incarnation,  obedience,  and  death  of  a  being 
who  was  supposed  every  way  equal  with  the  Al- 
mighty. As  such  notions  of  the  person  of  Christ 
are  altogether  unscriptural,  it  is  likely  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  would  lead  would  be  very  ^. 
roneous.  Under  another  view,  on  the  supposition 
of  Christ's  being  the  supreme  and  self-existent 
God,  the  notion  of  satis&ction  would  involve  the 
most  manifest  absurdity;  it  would  involve  the  sup- 
position that  God  sent  himself  into  the  world,  im« 
puted  the  sins  of  men  to  himself,  punished  himself 
fat  them,  poured  out  all  his  wrath  upon  himself, 
appeased  his  own  anger,  and  made  himself,  by  the 
satisfiK^tioQ  he  gave  to  his  own  justice,  '  well- will- 
h^,*  and  merciful  to  creatures.  Or,  accordmg  to 
the  unintelligible  distinctions  of  trinitarians,  it 
would  involve  the  idea,  that  one  divine  person  in 
the  trinity  satisfied  the  justice,  and  appeased  the 
wrath  of  another ;  but  if  the  Son  satisfied  the  jus- 
tice^of  the  Father,  and  appeased  him,  who  was  to 
satSSfy  the  justice  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and 
appease  them?  for  all  the  three  persons  being 
imagined  equal,  in  every  sense,  the  justice  of  each 
must  equally  have  qeeded  satisiacticHi.    Whatever 
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absurdities  such  a  system  may  inTolve,  whe&  U  is 
ftmembered  bow  soon  after  the  apostolic  age  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  began  to  be  corrupted,  it  may  jusdy  be 
conceived,  as  one  error  very  fireqiiently  generates 
another,  that  the  minds  ci  christjaos  were  |»rpared 
for  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  by  the  mistakes  into 
which  they  had  already  &llen  respecting  the  person 
of  Christ ;  it  seldom  happens  that  the  mind  is  set 
right  respecting  the  former  only  as  it  is  rightly  in- 
Ibrmed  respecting  the  latter. 

The  popular  notion  of  Christ's  making  atone- 
ment, for  sin,  by  enduring  the  wrath  of  God  due 
to  sinners,  and  so  satisfying  divine  justice  on  their 
behalf,  like  most  other  corrupticms  of  chrisdaiiity, 
sprung  up  gradually,  and  ages  elapsed  beibre  it  was 
brought  to  naaturity.  To  trace  the  progresa  of 
thb  corruption  of  the  go^l  way  of  sahradon,  from 
first  to  last,  would  be  attended  with  consideraUe 
difficulty :  several  things  however  may  be  ascer* 
tained  respecting  it. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  apostolic  fathers,  tbe  next 
writers  to  the  apostles  in  order  of  time,  had  no  idea 
of  Christ's  having  made  satisfaction  for  sm ;  they 
did  not  use  the  phraseology  of  after  ages  when 
treating  of  his  death,  but  contented  themselves 
with  speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament :  had  they  been  of.  the  aame 
opinion  with  the  reputed  orthodox  of  mifiSferH 
times,  it  is  very  likely  they  would  have  used  simi* 
lar  forms  of  expression.  On  the  contrary,  tbej 
used  language  very  incompatible  with  the  modem 
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■otioo  of  atonement  They  talked  of  God's  being 
appeased  by  repentance  and  prayer,  exhorted  sin-* 
ners  to  cast  themselves  on  the  divbe  mercy,  and 
reeommended  them  to  learn  how  much  a  pure  and 
holy  charity  avails  with  him.  They  represented^ 
not  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  of  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  and  of  moral  virtue,  as  being  sub- 
stituted  in  the  place  of  the  legal  sacrifices. 

2.  Though  the  notion  of  Christ's  satisfying  di- 
vine justice  for  the  sins  of  men,  is  now  thought  by 
many  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  it  is 
never  introduced  as  an  article  of  christian  faith,  in 
any  ancient  summary  of  christian  doctrine.  Had 
those  who  wrote  apologies  fpr  the  christians,  and 
gave  accounts  of  the  principal  articles  of  christian 
frith,  thought  on  this  point  as  many  do  in  the  pre* 
sent  day,  and  supposed  it  to  be  of  the  importance 
it  16  now  made,  it  cannot  be  thought  they  would 
have  been  totally  silent  on  the  subject:  yet,  it 
seems,  this  was  the  case. 

3.  For  several  ages,  christian  writers  not  only 
remained  silent  res))ecting  Christ's  having  appeas- 
ed the  wrath  of  God  and  satisfied  his  justice,  they 
expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  that  opinion.  They  spoke  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  necessary  to  complete  his  example,  as 
an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  and  as  an  illus- 
tration and  confirmation  of  his  doctrine.  Thcv 
spoke  of  the  end  for  which  he  came  in  the  flesh, 
as  being,  that  he  might  set  us  an  example  of  liv* 
ing,  and  dying,  and  rising  again :  that  none  who 
neglected  to  do  the  will  of  God  might  alledge  in 
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their  excuse  the  weakness  of  the  flesh :  that  in  lut 
passion  he  showed  what  we  ought  to  endure ;  in 
his  resurrection,  what  we  are  to  hope  for.  Agaiiif 
they  talked  of  satisfaction  being  made  to  God  by 
good  works,  and  of  sins  being  done  away  by  the 
merit  of  compassion  :  of  God's  forgiving  sinners 
on  the  ground  of  their  repentance,  as  a  fether  for* 
gives  his  children :  of  gendeness  of  mind,  an  in- 
nocent life,  and  good  works,  being  the  sacrifices  of 
God :  of  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  and  personal 
sufferings,  being  accepted  as  a  purification,  and 
price  of  redemption :  of  some  being  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Further,  they  asserted, 
that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  curse  of  God 
lies  against  Christ :  that,  though  he  endured  the 
curses  of  men,  he  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  accurs* 
ed :  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  passions  of  the 
flesh,  that  he  might  teach  virtue  and  patience,  not 
by  words  only,  but  also  by  actions.  These  things 
are  very  inconsbtent  with  the  doctrine  of  satisiac* 
tion ;  yet  such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  oi 
opinions,  among  christians,  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Austin.  Need  we  wonder  then  that  some 
reputed  orthodox  men  have  charged  the  ancienti 
with  speaking  meagrely  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  and  giving  much  to  good  works  ?  en*  af 
their  complaining  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
which  the  primitive  christian  writers  had  of  the 
christian  system  in  this  respect?  But  such 
charges  and  complaints  only  prove  that  the  popu* " 
lar  notion  of  atonement  is,  comparatively,  novels 
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;ind   was  not  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church. 

4.  During  the  period  I  have  referred  to,  con- 
troversies  were  started,  and  parties  arose  among 
christians,  who  denied  that  Christ  actually  died ; 
such  as  the  docetas,  the  gnosticks,  and  the  mani- 
cheans.  .These,  not  admitting  the  reality  of  his 
death,  could  not  believe  that  Christ  became  a  vi- 
carious sacrifice.  Other  christians,  who  maintain- 
ed the  reality  of  the  death  of  Christ,  wrote  against 
them.  Had  the  orthodox  defenders  of  the  faith  on 
this  subject  thought,  like  the  reputed  orthodox  of 
modern  times,  that  unless  Christ  had  died,  justice 
could  not  have  been  satisfied,  nor  sinners  saved,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  have  used  this  as 
an  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  his  death ; 
yet  this  was  not  done  by  Irenaeus,  or  others,  who 
WTOte  largely  against  the  docetae,  and  the  gnos- 
ticks ;  nor  even  by  Austin,  when  writing  against 
the  manicheans.  A  defender  of  modern  ortho- 
doxy would  certainly  have  contended  that,  by  de- 
nying the  death  of  Christ,  his  atonement  was  set 
aside,  and  the  salvation  of  men  rendered  impossi- 
ble. That  the  ancients  used  no  such  arguments 
is  a  proof  that  their  opinions  were  difierent. 

5.  After  christians  began  to  deviate  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  respecting  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  embryo  of 
die  modern  doctrine  of  atonement  was  formed,  by 
a  literal  construction  of  the  figurative  language  of 
scripture,  ages  elapsed  before  the  idea  was  gene, 
rally  admitted  that  Christ  endured  the  torments  of 
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hell,  suffered  the  wrath  of  God,  and  satisfied  his 
justice  for  the  personal  sins  of  men.     For  a  long 
time  it  was  supposed  the  price  of  redemption  was 
paid  to  the  devil,  not  to  God :  that  Chrisl*s  dying 
instead  of  men  was  simply  to  put  an  end  to  their 
mortality,  to  recover  them  from  death  to  a  state  of 
immortality  :  and  that  the  price  was  paid  by  God 
himself.     By  degrees,  however,  something  like  the 
modern  notion  of  satisfaction  obtained  before  the 
time   of  the  reformation.     About  two  centuries 
and  a  half  after  Austin,  Gregory  the  great,  who 
was  the  most  considerable  writer  in  his  time,  in- 
sisted  upon  the  necessity  of  some  expiation ;  yet 
he  admitted  that  our  redemption  might  have  been 
effected  by  Christ  in  some  other  way  than  by  his 
death.     This  sliows  that  he  did  net  suppose  a  satis- 
faction to  divine  justice  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der to  the  salvation  of  sinners.     Theodoras  Abu- 
cara,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  express- 
ed something  more  like  the  modern  opinion ;   he 
asserted,  Ihat  God,  by  his  just  judgments,  de- 
manded of  us  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  law; 
and  that  when  we  could  not  pay,  the  Lord  paid  for 
us,  taking  upon  himself  the  curse  and  condemna- 
tion to  which  we  were  obnoxious.     So  late  as  the 
eleventh  century  the  popular  notion  of  atcwiement 
seems  not  to  have  been  fully  admitted  in  the  Latin 
church  ;  for  Anselm,  one  of  the  greatest  theologi- 
ans in  that  age,  though  he  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  Christ   should  pay,   what  for  sin  man 
owed  to  God,  admitted  that,  of  innumerable  other 
methods  by  which  God  might  have  saved  men, 
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he  chose  the  death  of  his  Son.  In  the  next  centU" 
ry,  if  we  may  judge  from  Bernard,  the  doctrine  of 
satis£iction  began  to  be  pretty  well  established 
among  the  Latins ;  for  he  speaks  of  imputed  sin  and 
imputed  righteousness,  in  the  reputed  orthodox 
way,  and  of  the  satisfaction  of  one  being  imputed 
to  all ;  yet  he  argues  tliat  sin  may  be  forgiven  by 
the  power  of  the  divinity,  as  a  man  can  forgive  an 
offence  against  himself.  Afterwards  appeared 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  became  a  kind  of  oracle  in 
the  Latin  church,  and  his  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  was  most  generally  received  in  it, 
and  retained  till  the  time  of  the  reformation.  He 
speaks  of  a  man  as  a  debtor  to  God  as  a  judge,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  and  to  the  devil  as  a  tormen- 
tor: and  that  with  respect  to  God,  justice  required 
that  man  should  be  redeemed,  but  not  with  re^* 
spect  to  the  devil ;  so  that  Christ  paid  his  blood  to 
God,  and  not  to  the  devil.  Though  he  admits  that 
it  was  not  naturally  impossible  for  God  to  be  re- 
conciled to  man  without  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  he  might  have  remitted  the  sins  of  men  by  his 
mere  will ;  yet  he  evidently  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Christ  as  that  which  reconciles  God  to  men,  and 
of  his  taking  away  the  punishment  of  sin  as  a  man 
making  satisfaction  to  God^.     It  may  be  presum- 

•  See  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, part  2,  of  which  I  have  made  considerable  use  in  this 
chap.  The  reader  will  there  find  a  good  history  of  the  doc- 
triune  of  atonement,  supported  by  authorities. 
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cd  that  such  continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome  till  the  time  of  the  reformation. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  sa- 
tisfaction was  invented  long  after  the  times  of  the 
apostles :  that  it  began  to  be  conceived  at  a  time 
when  metaphysical  disqubitions  led  men  away 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  that  it  grew  up 
amidst  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
brought  to  full  maturity  by  the  reformers. 

The  derivation  of  this  doctrine  to  the  protestant 
thurches  was  evidently  from  the  church  c^  Rome, 
though,  periiaps,  not  in  every  circumstance  the 
same  as  it  became  in  the  hands  of  the  reformers. 
The  Romanists  had  connected  With  the  merits  of 
Christ,  those  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  saints: 
these  the  reformers  separated,  and  ascribed  every 
thing  to  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of 
merit  had  taken  deep  root,  every  right  idea  of  the 
grace  of  God  seemed  lost ;  it  was  supposed  that 
some  inducement  must  be  presented  to  the  AU 
mighty  in  order  to  his  forgiving  sins,  and  commu* 
nicating  his  favour  to  men.  Wrong  notions  of 
divine  justice  had  obtained,  Christianity  had  in  a 
great  measure  been  converted  into  a  system  of  ter- 
ror,  and  the  God  of  love  concealed  from  his  crea- 
tures by  the  gloomy  superstition  of  the  times. 
The  reformers  did  not  suspect  that  the  doctrine  of 
merit  was  wrong,  while  the  notion  of  merit  was 
limited  to  what  Christ  had  done.  They  did  not 
question  the  received  opinion  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  conceiving  him  to  be  Grod,  it  was  not 
easy  to  conceive  he  could  owe  any  obedience  to 
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llie  Father  on  his  own  account :   hence  it  would 
be  natural  for  them  to  suppose  that  he  obeyed  in 
the  place  and  stead  of  others,  and  that  his  righte« 
ousness  was  transferable.     With  the  utmost  pro- 
priety they  opposed  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and 
the  notion  of  the  supererogatory  works  of  the 
saints,  which  were  supposed  to  be  transferable  to 
others,  and  to  be  set  up  to  their  account;  but  they 
did  not  consider  that  they  proceeded  on  the  same 
principle,  when  they  represented  the  whole  of  the 
obedience  of  Christ  as  supererogatory,   and  his 
righteousness  as  transferable  to  sinners,  and  set  up 
to  the  account  of  all  who  believe :  they  did  not 
consider  that  to  tell  sinners  that  Christ  had  borne 
all  their  punishment  in  their  place  and  stead,  ami 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  believe  it,  in  order 
to  God's  accounting  them  righteous,  was  vending 
indulgences  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  pope's  agents 
sold  them.     While  they  opposed  the  popish  appli- 
cation of  a  false  principle,  they  retained  tlie  princi- 
ple, without  suspecting  the  fallacy  of  it,  they  still 
supposed  that  one  man  might  be  accepted  with 
God  for  the  merit  of  another,  and  the  righteous- 
ness  of  one  be  reckoned  to  another.     It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  no  inducement  could  be  neces- 
sary td*render  God  propitious,  and  favourable  to 
his  creatures,  and  that  it  was  as  much  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  gospel  system  of  free  grace  to  suppose 
Christ  had  merited  salvation  for  sinners,  as  to  sup- 
pose the  saints  haJ  merited  it.     They  suspected 
not  the  common  notions  of  divine  justice,  which 
represented  the  Father  of  mercies  ae  a  vindictive 
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being,  were  erroneous ;  hence  they  supposed  that, 
though  the  popish  methods  of  rendering  God  fo- 
Tourable  were  absurd,  he  must  be  placated  by 
some  one,  and  they  ascribed  the  whole  work  to 
Christ.  They  could  not  at  once  divest  christiani* 
ty  of  those  terrors  which  had  been  entwined  with 
it ;  nor  see  the  infinite  love  and  mercifulness  of 
God  through  all  the  gloom  which  superstition  had 
raised  around  them.  Men  can  only  reason  from 
those  principles  they  are  acquainted  with :  the  re- 
formers seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  freeness  of  the  divine  favour  as  dbplayed  in 
the  gospel ;  but  they  had  heard  much  of  the  merit 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints ;  with  the  latter  they 
were  much  disgusted;  they  determined  to  ex- 
punge it,  for  they  perceived  its  absurdity  and 
immoral  uses ;  but  no  method  of  doing  tl)is  oc- 
curred to  them,  but  that  of  setting  merit  in  oppo- 
sition to  merit,  the  merit  of  Christ  in  opposition 
to  the  supposed  merit  of  the  saints :  hence  they 
undervalued  all  good  works,  and  directed  men  to 
build  all  their  hopes  of  happiness  on  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  Christ.  They  had  been  educated 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  they  had  grown  up  in  tlie 
belief  of  its  doctrines,  nothing  presented  itself  to 
lead  them  to  question  the  truth  of  many  of  them ; 
they  set  themselves  about  reforming  what  they 
perceived  to  be  abuses,  the  rest  they  retained.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  they  should  see  through  such 
a  complicated  mass  of  errors  at  once ;  and  the  doc- 
trines they  retained  when  they  began  the  reforma- 
tion they  could  seldom  bear  to  hear  questioned  af** 
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terwands,  when  they  presided  at  the  head  of  dififer- 
ent  churches. 

On  the  whole,  the  reformers  did  as  much  as 
might  be  expected,  considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  disadvantages 
iinder  which  they  laboured.  A  few  objects  en- 
grossed  their  chief  attention,  these  called  for  con. 
tinual  study  and  exertion,  they  had  not  leisure  for 
the  examination  of  every  subject :  of  course  they 
left  many  things  nearly  as  they  found  them.  That 
they  retained  the  notion  of  satisfaction  for  sins,  is 
the  less  surprising,  when  their  views  upon  other 
subjects  are  considered.  Their  beuef  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  trinity,  of  original  sin,  of  absolute  pre- 
destination, and  the  improper  views  they  retained 
of  the  divine  character,  together  with  their  notion 
X)f  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin,  would  confirm  tliem 
in  the  supposition  that  the  wrath  of  God  must  be 
appeased,  and  the  sins  of  men  atoned  for,  before 
they  could  be  forgiven.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  errors  which  had  been  accumulating  for  many 
ages  should  be,  all  detected  at  once,  or  removed  in 
a  single  age.  We  blame  not  the  reformers,  but 
those  who,  instead  of  going  forward  with  the  work 
of  reformation,  are  determined  to  believe  whatever 
they  believed,  without  duly  enquiring  whether  it 
be  true  or  false. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  several  of  the 
reformers  were  much  attached  to  the  writings  of 
the  later  fathers,  especially  those  of  Austin.  Lu- 
ther  had  been  a  frbr  of  the  order  which  bore  the 
name,  and  he  was  much  conversant  with  the  writ* 
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ings  of  Austin :  as  he  leaned  to  his  notions  of 
grace,  original  sin,  and  predestination,  so  he  would 
be  likely  to  build  much  upon  the  passages  in  his 
writings  which  favoured  the  doctrine  of  satisfac* 
tion.  Being  of  a  sanguine  turn,  and  finding  this 
doctrine  suit  his  purposes  so  yell,  in  his  contests 
with  the  papists,  he  would  be  likely  to  carrj*^  it 
much  further  than  it  had  been  carried  before. 
This  was  evidently  the  case  with  him  and  others 
of  the  reformers  :  and  it  is  accounted  for  by  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived, 
the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they  ivere  en- 
gaged  with  the  Romanists,  the  modes  of  reasoning 
to  which  they  had  been  habituated,  and  the  ancient 
MTiters  to  whom  they  were  most  attached. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
in  substance,  came  with  the  reformers  out  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  they  enlarged  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  and  carried  to  the  utmost  length  the  absurd 
notions  of  other  times,  respecting  the  vindictive* 
ness  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  to 
appease  his  wrath,  and  render  him  propitious  to 
sinners. 

The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  being  maintained 
by  the  reformers,  was  adopted  by  the  protestant 
churches,  and  soon  became  established  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  among  them :  being  once  adopted,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  its  continuance  to  the 
I>resent  time. 

1.  The  pious  labours,  and  eminent  usefulness 
of  the  reformers,  not  only  excited  the  veneration 
of  their  cotemporaries,  but  have  commanded  the 
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respect  of  posterity,  nor  ought  their  services  evef 
to  be  forgotten.  They  by  a  noble  daring,  with  a 
firmness  of  character,  a  fearlessness  of  suffering, 
and  an  ardent  zeal,  worthy  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
religion,  broke  from  religious  bondage,  cast  the 
papal  yoke  from  their  necks,  and  began  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  abuses  which  had  long  deluged  the 
christian  world.  They  emancipated  nations  from 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  despot,  tore  the 
veil  of  popish  superstition  which  blinded  their 
eyes,  brought  the  scriptures  to  public  view,  and 
did  much  towards  making  mankind  free,  virtuous, 
and  happy.  But  they  were  fallible  men,  they  had 
their  mistakes,  they  pushed  some  things  to  ex- 
tremes, and  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  christian  liberty :  hence  they  thought  it  right  to 
frame  new  creeds  and  articles  of  faith,  to  give  a 
permanency  to  their  opinions,  which  were  formed 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  amidst  a  variety  of 
agitating  circumstances*  The  opinions  they  form- 
ed would  naturally  have  a  great  and  long  continued 
influence.  Men,  in  all  ages,  liave  been  too  much 
disposed  to  take  things  for  granted,  and  to  shrink 
from  the  labour  of  close  investigation.  To  ques- 
tion the  opinions  of  eminently  great  and  celebrated 
men  requires  more  strength  of  mind  than  chris- 
tians in  general  have  possessed  With  veneration 
for  the  character  and  labours  of  the  reformers  has 
been  blended  a  too  blind  veneration  for  whatever 
they  maintained  as  christian  doctrines.  This  has 
greatly  tended  to  check  freedom  of  enquiry  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  to  perpetuate  many  errors 
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among  christians,  and  among  the  rest  the  doctrine 
of  satis&ction. 

fi.  The  puritans  were  a  new  set  of  reformers ; 
but  their  views  of  reformation  were  restricted 
chiefly  to  matters  of  church  discipline.  The  doc- 
trines which  had  been  all  along  believed  by  the 
generality  of  protestants  they  esteemed  sacred ;  in 
particular  they  were  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of 
satisfaction.  Their  eminent  piety,  patience  in 
sufiering,  and  numerous  writings,  which  are  still 
read  by  many  of  the  reputed  orthodox,  have  ex- 
cited much  deserved  respect.— The  respect  in 
which  the  puritans  have  jusdy  been  held,  has  pro- 
duced an  undue  deference  to  their  opinions ;  and 
their  writings  are  by  many  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  This  is  another  circum- 
stance  which  has  helped  to  perpetuate  the  doctrine 
in  question. 

3.  Many  of  the  dissenting  churches  were  origi- 
nally formed  by  the  puritans.  This  helped  to  per- 
petuate  the  influence  of  their  writings,  opinions, 
and  names.  From  generation  to  generation  the 
doctrines  they  believed  have  been  instilled  into  the 
infant  mind,  by  the  use  of  catechisms  fraught  with 
their  peculiar  sentiments,  before  reason  had  attain- 
ed strength  to  discern  between  truth  and  error: 
and  it  is  well  known  that  great  difficulty  attends 
the  eradication  of  early  prejudices.  Though  the 
dissenters  have  not  written  creeds,  to  be  subscrib- 
ed as  a  term  of  communion,  yet,  too  generally, 
those  called  orthodox,  have  a  creed,  or  s)'stem  of 
notions,  an  acquiescence  in  which  is  understood 
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to  be  an  essential  term  of  communion :  and  a 
leading  article  in  their  creed  is  the  popular  notion 
of  atonement,  to  doubt  which  is  deemed  here* 
sy,  and  to  oppose  it  involves  excommunication. 
These  things  considered,  the  reader  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  continuance  of  that  notion 
among  the  reputed  orthodox  dissenters. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  being  made  an 
article  of  the  established  faith,  and  interwoven 
with  the  service  of  the  national  church,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  law,  upheld  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  and  perpetuated  by  act  of  parliament. 
Besides,  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
jestablished  church  are  restricted  to  those  who 
believe  the  articles,  and  can  perform  the  service, 
in  which  it  is  included.  The  consideration  of 
this  will  help  much  in  accounting  for  its  preva- 
lence. 

5.  Since  the  time  this  doctrine  was  brought  to 
maturity,  there  have  not  been  wanting  men  of 
learning  and  piety,  who  have  seen  its  absurdity, 
and  shown  themselves  ready  to  refute  it.  Faus- 
tus  Socinus  rejected  it;  but  for  doing  so  his  name 
is  to  tliis  day  covered  with  reproach  by  the  pre- 
tended orthodox ;  they  charge  him  widi  denying 
redemption  by  Christ,  than  which  no  charge  can 
be  more  unfounded ;  for  he  says,  *  We  are  saved 
however  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins  by 
Christ,  because,  by  his  great  power  in  heaven  and 
earth,  he  brings  it  about  that  no  punishment  can 
reach  us ;  and  by  the  same  power  he  will  accom- 
plish our  entire  and  perpetual  freedom  from  death, 
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which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  its  principal  and 
peculiar  punishment.     But  this  method  of  rescu- 
ing us  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins  is  very 
different  from  that  which  implies  a  satisfaction  for 
them.     No  two  things  can  be  more  repugnant  to 
each  other  than  freedom  of  pardon  and  satisfaction. 
Indeed,  no  man  of  judgment  and  piety  ought  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  satisfaction  for  sin ;  since  it 
plainly  does  very  much  derogate  from  the  power 
and  authority,   or   the   goodness  and  mercy  of 
God*.*     The  tragical  death  of  the  virtuous  Scr- 
vetus ;  the  persecution  of  those  who  denied  this 
doctrine  in  almost  every  protestant  country ;  the 
late   infamous  riots  at   Birmingham;    the  cruel 
treatment  of  Dr.  Priestley,  a  man  who  was  an 
honour  to  religion  and  human  nature ;  the  enve* 
nomed   shafts   of  calumny,   and  the    bitter    re- 
proaches,  levelled  against  all  those  who  have  cou- 
rage to  oppose  the  popular  notion  of  atonement ; 
are  circumstances  which,  when  duly  considered, 
will  enable  us  to  account  for  multitudes  being  de- 
terred, all  along  from  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
from  looking  closely  into  the  subject.     None  but 
persons  of  strong  minds,  or  who  are  strongly  in- 
fluenced  by  the  love  of  truth,  will  dare  to  attend 
to  the  reasoning  of  men  whose  touch  (to  speak 
figuratively)  is  supposed  to  be  mortal,  who  are  re- 
presented  as  enemies  of  Christ,  and  agents  of  the 
devil  to  corrupt  the  christian  world,  and  that  too 
by  men  who  are  regarded  as  a  kind  of  oracles,  by 

*  Dr.  Toulmin's  Life  of  Socinus,  p.  186. 
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their  party,  and  their  opinions  made  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy. 

6.  Many  persons  not  only  refuse  to  attend 
themselves  to  what  is  advanced  against  the  popu- 
lar  doctrine  of  atonement,  but  they  do  all  they  cari 
to  deter  others ;  by  representing  it  as  a  doctrine 
essential  to  salvation,  that  to  reject  it  exposes  to 
damnation,  and  that  those  who  oppose  it  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  dangerous  characters,  as  enemies 
to  Christ  and  redemption  through  his  blood. 
Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  unjust  and  unchris- 
tian ;  but  it  has  its  effect  with  many :  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  frightened,  and  dare  not  examine 
what  is  said  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  told  is 
so  sacred.  Thus  what  is  thought  a  main  pillar  of 
orthodoxy  is  propped  for  a  season,  and  the  erro- 
neous notions  of  darker  times  are  perpetuated  in 
the  present  more  enlightened  age. 

7.  To  the  present  day  there  has  not  been  that 
freedom  of  enquiry,  among  christians  in  general, 
which  ought  ever  to  exist.  Prejudice,  bigotry, 
party  spirit,  and  illiberality  have  much  prevented 
the  detection  of  error,  and  the  discovery  of  truth. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  uncandid  if  I  say 
that  the  notion  of  satisfaction  for  sin  owes  its  con- 
tinuance^ at  least,  in  some  instances,  to  these 
things;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
some  men,  who  have  at  other  times  appeared  can- 
did and  liberal,  have  lost  their  temper  and  liberali- 
ty when  they  have  had  to  do  with  those  they  call 
Socinians. 
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On  the  whole  I  would  observe,  thai  neither  the 
prevalence  of  a  doctrine,  nor  its  long  continuance, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  any  proof  of  its  truth. 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  once  as 
prevalent  in  the  christian  world  as  the  worship  of 
her  son.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
as  universally  believed  as  the  doctrine  of  satis&c- 
tion  ever  has  been :  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
was  built  upon  a  literal  construction  of  figurative 
expressions  in  scripture,  and  the  former  has  ob- 
tained credit  much  longer  among  the  catholics 
than  the  latter  has  among  the  protestants.  If  a 
doctrine  be  true,  it  must  be  proved  so  by  scrip- 
ture  and  reason ;  there  is  no  other  just  method  of 
deciding. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

The  Salvation  of  Sinners   by  the  free  grace  of 

God. 

AS  the  doctrine  I  am  attempting  to  refute 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  only  foundation  of 
hope  to  sinners,  it  may  be  demanded  what  I 
would  substitute  in  its  place  ?  I  answer  briefly, 
the  salvation  of  sinners  by  the  free  grace  of  God. 
If  this  be  well  understood,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
nothing  is  lost  by  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  satis^ 
faction.     But  it  seems  necessary  to  enquire. 
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1.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  free  grace? 
Gracey  in  the  sacred  writings,  generally  means 
favour :  the  grace  of  God,  means  the  favour  of 
God :  free  grace,  means  free  favour :  what  is  of 
grace,  is  properly  a  gift ;  of  free  graqe,  a  free  gift: 
consequently  what  is  of  the  free  grace  of  God 
must  l>e  a  free  gift  flowing  from  his  pure  benevo- 
Icnce.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ j  fre- 
quently  means  the  favour  of  God  revealed  to  us 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  gospel ;  as  the  law  which 
God  gave  to  Israel  is  called  the  law  of  Moses  be* 
cause  given  by  Moses :  nor  did  Jesus  manifest 
any  grace  to  men  but  by  the  appointment  and 
command  of  his  Father.  Every  idea  of  a  con- 
tract, stipulation,  or  bargain  between  the  Father 
and  Christ,  of  the  latter  purchasing  the  blessings 
of  salvation  of  the  former,  excludes  the  idea  of  the 
free- grace  of  God ;  for  what  is  bought  and  paid 
for  cannot  be  a  free  gift :  favour  procured  by  an 
equivalent  given  to  him  from  whom  it  is  obtained 
cannot  be  Jree  favour.  If  the  notion  of  satisfac- 
tion admit  an  idea  of  the  favour  of  Christ  being 
free,  the  idea  of  the  free  favour  of  Gcd  it  de- 
stroys. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  salvation  in  Christy  or  by 
his  name? 

The  salvation  of  sinners  does  not  mean  their 
being  rescued  from  the  hand  of  God  which  was 
stretched  forth  to  destroy  them,  or  their  being 
sheltered  from  the  sword  of  his  revenging  justice, 
or  his  being  induced  to  lay  aside  his  wrath  and 
vengeance  against  tliem ;  but  their  being  actually 
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delivered  from  their  former  state  of  ignorance, 
sin,  and  the  painful  circumstances  in  which  sin 
involved  them,  and  their  final  deliverance  from 
death.  Salvation  is  not  an  ideal  thing,  a  persua- 
sion of.  mind,  respecting  certain  transactions 
which  passed  between  God  and  Christ,  on  our 
behalf,  or  respecting  a  certain  work  which  Christ 
performed  personally,  on  the  ground  of  which  it  is 
imagined  that  our  final  salvation  is  fiiUy  secured, 
especially  if  we  do  but  believe  that  he  performed 
the  work  yor  us  ;  but  it  is  an  internal  and  external 
deliverance,  a  freedom  to  the  mind  from  the  sla- 
very of  ignorance  and  vice,  a  purification  of  the 
heart  and  conscience  from  sin  and  condenmation, 
terminating  in  newness  of  life.  No  man  can, 
with  truth,  be  said  to  be  saved  any  further  than 
he  is  actually  delivered  from  sin  in  his  heart  and 
life ;  from  the  love,  the  practice,  and  the  contami- 
nation of  it.  Hence  it  follows,  from  the  very  na- 
ture  of  salvation,  that  Jesus  saves  us,  individually, 
only  so  far  as  we  are  delivered,  by  the  light  and 
influence  of  his  gospel,  from  ignorance,  vice,  and 
misery,  and  as  he  makes  us  wise,  virtuous,  and 
happy.  Under  another  view,  he  saved  the  na- 
tions,  who  live  under  his  dispensation,  by  deliver- 
ing them,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
among  them,  from  their  former  state  of  pagan  su- 
perstition and  idolatry ;  but  this  is  not  the  view  of 
sajvation  most  necessary  to  be  dwelt  on  in  this 
place. 

In  Christy  frequently  means,  in  his  gospel,  or  in 
that  dispensation  which  was  introduced  by  him, 
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and  at  the  head  of  wlikb  he  is  placed.  So  the 
name  Moses  is  several  times  used  when  not  his 
person,  but  his  law  is  intended.  There  is  one  thai 
accuseth  you,  even  Moses ^  in  whom  ye  trust; 
(John  V.  45.)  but  the  Jews  did  not  trust  in  the 
person  of  Moses,  nor  did  he  appear  personally  to 
condemn  them  in  the  days  of  Christ;  it  was  in 
the  law  they  trusted,  and  it  was  the  law  that  con- 
demned them.  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  hhn;  but  it  was  not  the 
person  of  Moses  they  preached,  but  his  law. 
Moses  was  said  to  be  read  in  the  synagogues ; 
(Acts  XV.  31.)  but  it  could  only  mean  that  his 
law  was  read  there.  In  like  manner,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  which  came  by  Christ,  and  was 
confirmed  by  his  death,  is  called  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  him  cracified.  From  all  the  accounts 
we  have  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  it  is  clear  that  what  they  published  to  men 
was  what  God  had  revealed  by  his  Son ;  yet  it  is 
all  called  preaching  Christ:  it  evidently  must 
mean  what  Christ  had  made  known  by  the  gos- 
pel. So  we  read  of  believers  being  in  Christ ; 
but  it  can  onl]^  mean  in  the  faith,  under  the  influ* 
ence,  and  in  the  obedience  of  the  gospel :  and  the 
gentiles  who  were  iar  off,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  law,  are  said  to  be  made 
nigh  in  Christ  Jesus;  it  must  mean  under  the 
dispensation  of  Christ,  the  gospel,  which  includes 
them  as  well  as  the  Jew^s,  and  is  intended  to  bring 
the  whole  world  nigh  to  God.  Hence  it  fdlows, 
that  wl)en  sinners  are  said  to  have  salvation  in 

3H 
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Christ,  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  salvation  is  made 
known,  and  all  the  means  of  enjoying  it  aflforded, 
in  the  gospel. 

The  word  name  frequently  means  authority. 
Christ  said  he  did  not  come  in  his  own  name, 
meaning  that  he  did  not  come  without  proper  au- 
thority :  that  he  came  in  his  Father's  name,  mean- 
ing that  he  had  authority  from  God  for  what  he 
said  and  did :  that  if  another  came  in  his  own 
name,  meaning  without  divine  authority,  him 
they  would  receive.  Christ  said  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  Father's  name,  that  is,  by  the  power 
and  authority  he  had  received  from  God.  The 
aposdes  preached  and  wrought  miracles  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  by  the  power  and 
authority  they  had  derived  from  him.  Henoe 
Christ  said,  he  who  receweth  you  reeeweth  me^ 
and  he  who  receweth  me  receweth  him  who  tent 
me :  he  could  not  mean  he  who  received  him,  or 
his  apostles,  personally,  for  then  no  man  could  re- 
ceive either  him  or  them  in  the  present  day,  but 
that  the  person  who  receiveth  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  receiveth  his  doctrine,  and  that  he  who 
receiveth  his  doctrine,  receiveth  the  doctrine  of 
God.  It  follows  that,  when  it  is  said  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men^  where- 
by  we  must  be  saved^  but  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
meaning  is,  that  God  hath  set  forth  no  other  per- 
son, as  invested  with  power  and  authority,  to  re- 
veal and  dispense  his  salvation  to  men,  but  Jesus 
Christ :  hence  it  is  concluded  that  to  be  saved  by 
his  name  means  to  be  saved  by  the  gospel,  which 
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we  receive  on  his  authority,  as  evidenced  by  his 
miracles  and  resurrection. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  sinners  being  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 

Redemption,  throughout  the  sacred  writings, 
means,  when  applied  to  persons,  actual  deliver- 
ance from  some  danger,  evil,  or  bondage.  The 
penmen  of  the  New  Testament  never  represent 
that  we  are  redeemed,  merely,  by  Christ's  having 
died  for  us  :  they  include  his  death  among  other 
things  which  operate  our  deliverance:  but  they 
never  speak  of  the  mere  act  of  his  dying  as  ex- 
onerating us  from  the  consequences  of  sin;  on 
the  contrary,  repentance,  fidth,  and  obedience,  are 
insisted  on  as  essential  to  our  final  salvation. 
Had  Christ  merely  died,  without  rising  again  and 
sending  his  gospel  to  mankind,  his  death  would 
not  have  redeemed  the  world.  He  is  never  said 
to  have  redeemed  \xsfrom  God,  or  from  the  hand 
of  divine  justice;  but  he  is  said  to  have  redeemed 
us  to  God,  Rev.  v.  9.  to  have  given  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  fit>m  all  iniquity : 
Tit.  ii.  14.  The  redemption  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  not  described  as  a  legal  transaction 
between  him  and  the  Father,  a  settling  oi  our  ac- 
counts with  divine  justice  by  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  or  as  con^ting  in  his  removing  by  hia 
death  the  incumbrances  which  stopped  the  coarse 
of  divine  mercy,  and  so  rendering  God  propitious 
to  sinners;  but  as  ccmsisting  in  our  actual  deliver- 
ance fix>m  ignorance,  condemnation  of  conscience^ 
moral  pcdlution,  and  death* 
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It  is  by  the  gospel  we  are  actually  f^eemed. 
By  its  light  we  are  delivered  back  from  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  blindness  of  mind*  By  its  teach- 
ing  and  influence  we  are  freed  from  inward  con- 
demnation, from  the  lore,  power,  and  practice  of 
sin,  and,  by  what  it  reveals  respecting  a  statte  of 
immortality,  we  are  animated  with  die  prospect  of 
icdemption  from  death  and  the  grave. 

Christ  is  said  to  redeem  us  to  God  by  Yak 
blood,  because  it  cost  him  his  life  to  bring  the 
the  gospel,  With  all  its  light  and  blessings,  to  the 
world ;  because  he  patiently  submitted  to  aU  his 
mifferings  in  pursuance  of  the  great  object  he  had 
before  him,  the  salvation  of  men ;  because  his 
death  was  the  confirmation  of  his  testimony,  and 
he  sealed  the  truth  and  grace  of  God  with  hit 
blood ;  and  because  in  consequence  of  his  obedi- 
ence, even  to  deaths  he  is  rewarded  widi  the  dig^ 
nity  and  power  to  which  he  is  ezahed,  as  a  prince 
Md  a  saviour,  in  the  exereise  of  which  he  dis- 
penses redemption  by  the  gospel.  No  rational 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  otherwise  than 
as  his  death  stands  connected  with  the  gospel,  and 
his  ministration  at  the  head  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation. Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  redemption 
in  Christ  Jesus  as  we  have  it  in  his  gospd :  he 
came  and  revealed  it,  he  lost  hia  life  in  mdcing  it 
known,  he  is  appointed  by  the  Father  to  dispense 
it,  and  we  enjoy  it  so  far  as  we  conform  to  his 
leachif^  and  example. 
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4.  ^Vliat  19  meant  by  ih^  justification  of  a  sin-> 
Her? 

In  brief,  the  making  him  a  righteous  person ; 
this  is  said  to  be  by  feith,  because  it  is  effected 
by  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  gospel,  by 
the  belief  of  and  obedience  to  it.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  branches.  First,  the  deliverance 
of  the  sinner  from  condemnation  of  mind  and  sla- 
vbh  (ear,  by  the  knowledge  he  derives,  from  the 
gospel,  of  the  pardoning  mercy  and  forgiving  love 
of  God.  The  gospel  calls  to  repentance,  and  ex- 
hibits the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  all  who  re- 
pent and  believe  are  said  to  receive  the  remis»oa 
of  sins.  Secondly,  the  production  of  a  truly  righ- 
teous character,  by  inspiring  principles  of  virtue 
and  goodness,  and  leading  to  right  actions.  Un« 
der  this  view  the  gospel  justifies,  or  makes  right&> 
ous,  the  ungodly ;  as  the  belief  of  it  becomes  a 
practical  credence,  and  produceth  holhiess  of  heart 
and  life.  God  will  not  justify  the  ungodly  in  their 
sins ;  that  would  be  contrary  19  the  holiness  of  his 
nature,  the  unifiarm  rectitude  of  his  ways,  a  viohu 
tion  qS  the  law  he  gave  to  Israel,  and  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  moral  system ;  but  he  will  freely  par- 
don the  penitent  unner,  and,  if  he  believe  and 
obey  his  go^l,  make  him  truly  righteous,  and 
save  him  from  future  condemnation.  It  is  con* 
eeived  that  it  is  thus  God  justifieth  the  ungodly. 

5.  What  do  Paul  and  James  mean  by  imputed 
fighUousne^  ? 

The  apostles  never  spoke  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  being  transferrable,  or  of  his  personal 
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righteousnessy  whether  it  consisted  in  dc»ng  or 
sufferingy  being  imputed  to  sinners  ;    the  righte* 
ousness  which  they  described  as  being  by  &ith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  intends  not  his  personal  obedience^ 
but  the  righteousness  to  which  the  sinner  attains 
by  believing,   meaning    by  beUcvmg  a  practical 
credence.     Imputed  righteousness,  as  stated  by 
Paul,  Rom.  iv.  7,  8.  evidently  intends  the  non- 
imputation  of  sin,  in  other  words^  the  free  for- 
giveness of  sins.     But  when,  in  the  same  chapter, 
he  mentions  Abraham^s  faith  being  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness,  he  seems  to  mean  that  his 
believing  the  declarations  of  God  was  reckoned  to 
him  as  a  righteous  act,  and  that  bis  believing  the 
divine    promises   influenced  him  to  obedience. 
James  has  clearly  this  idea,  for  he  aays,  Jam.  ii. 
*  21,  22,  23.  that  Abraham's  faith  being  made  per- 
feet  by  works,  and  his  being  justified  by  works, 
was  an  accomplishment  of  the  scripture  saying, 
that  his  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness.    Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  righte- 
ousness but  what  consists  in  acting  right;  and, 
though  God  freely  pardons  penitent  sinners,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  impute  right  actions  to  those 
who  have  only  performed  wrong  ones ;  because  it 
would  be  an  imputation  contrary  to  truth.     He 
furnishes  all  the  motives  and  means  necessary 
to  enable  tlie  sinner  to  attain  to  righteousness; 
but  he  will  reckon  none  righteous  but  those  who 
do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right.     One  thing 
Paul  seems  to  have  had  much  in  view,  i.  e.  diat 
sinful  gentiles  might  become  righteous  persons, 
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without  the  works  of  the  Jewish  law ;  that  if  they 
repented  and  believed  the  gospel,  God  would  for- 
give their  sins ;  and  that  by  obeying  the  influence 
and  directions  of  the  gospel  they  might  become 
such  characters  as  he  would  account  righteous. 


AFTER  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  divine 
grace,  or  &vour. 

1.  It  originates  in  the  nature,  character,  perfec- 
tions, and  immutable  designs  of  God ;  not  in  any 
thing  out  of  him,  which  induces  or  excites  him  to 
be  &vourable  to  his  offending  creatures. 

GOD  IS  LOVE.  That  infinite,  eternal,  un- 
changeable being,  whom  heaven,  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain,  is  declared  to  be  love. 
A  boundless  ocean  of  benevolence  is  found  in  the 
Deity.  He  is  not  a  God  of  wrath,  vindictiveness, 
and  revenge ;  but  always  loving,  infinitely  loving 
to  his  creatures.  No  malevolence  exists  in  his 
infinite  mind,  he  bears  not  the  least  ill  will  to  the 
most  vile,  insignificant,  or  worthless  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  but  the  greatest  kindness  and  good  will  to 
them  all.  He  proclaimed  his  name  to  Moses, 
*  The  Lord  God,  merciful,  and  gracious.'  He 
delighteth  in  mercy.  In  all  bis  works  and  ways 
he  shows  himself  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works.  Can  such  a  being  as 
this  behold  misery,  from  whatever  source  it  may 
spring,  or  in  whatever  comer  of  the  universe  it 
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may  be  found,  without  being  mercifuOjr  disposed 
to  remove  it?  Can  infinite  love  see  wants  any 
where,  and  not  have  a  disposition  to  relieve  them  ? 
Can  any  creature  need  a  blessing  from  him  which 
he  is  not  disposed  freely  to  bestow  ?  Surely  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  sinners  should  expect  salvation  from 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  free  favour,  which  spon- 
taneously flows  from  his  grand  characteristic, 
LOVE. 

The  goodness  of  God  endureth  contmuaUy.  In 
whatever  light  we  contemplate  that  infinite  ex- 
cellence which  is  essential  to  the  Most  High,  by 
wliatever  names  of  perfection  we  distinguish  the 
different  displays  of  it,  goodness  is  still  paramount 
God  hath  never  existed  for  a  moment,  through 
immeasurable  duration,  without  being  infinitelj 
good.  All  his  works  exhibit  legible  marks  of  his 
goodness,  nor  hath  it  ever  ceased  to  operate  in  any 
part  of  his  creation.  A  being  of  such  unbounded 
and  immutable  goodness,  who  is  full  of  mercy, 
cannot  fail  to  be  ever  ready  to  forgive,  always 
willing  to  show  favour,  to  save  sinners,  to  bless 
his  creatures,  to  communicate  to  them  all  the  hap- 
piness they  are  capable  of  receiving.  The  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  are  a  solid  foundation 
of  hope  for  sinners,  and  afford  every  encourage- 
ment for  them,  by  penitence  and  submission,  to 
seek  salvation  in  a  way  of  free  favour. 

Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?  Christ  liatfa  re* 
vealed  God  to  us  in  the  character  of  a  loving  and 
merciful  Father;    not  of  an  austere,   relentless, 
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vengeful  judge.  He  hath  taught  that,  if  evil  men 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children, 
much  more  will  our  heavenly  Father  give  good 
things  to  them  who  ask  him.  He  hath  directed 
us  to  seek  all  blessings  from  the  free  bounty  of 
tlie  Almighty,  even  as  children  seek  all  they  want 
from  the  bounty  and  kindness  of  their  parents. 
As  God  hath  condescended  to  assume  the  pater- 
nal character,  we  may  be  sure  he  will  sustain  it  in 
the  highest  perfection  :  whatever  of  kindness  and 
affection  can  be  illustrated  by  the  love,  the  softest 
emotions,  the  bowels  of  compassion,  the  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness,  of  the  most  affectionate  pa- 
rent, we  may  be  confident,  dwells,  in  infinite  p^r- 
fection,'  in  him.  How  can  it  be  conceived  that 
any  thing  should  exist  in  such  a  character  to  pre- 
vent his  offending  offspring  from  approaching 
him  ?  or  to  render  it  necessary  for  some  one  to 
interpose  to  excite  his  pity  and  render  him  fa- 
vourable to  them  ?  or  to  prevent  their  confidently 
expecting  his  fevour,  when  they  seek  it  with  a 
penitent  heart  ? 

The  designs  of  God  towards  his  creatures  have 
ever  been  benevolent ;  this  appears  from  his  cha- 
racter, perfections,  and  the  relation  he  is  pleased 
to  sustain  as  their  loving  and  merciful  Fatlier: 
and  his  designs,  arising  from  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  pure  goodness,  are  immutable.  What  favour 
,  may  not  creatures  expect  from  a  being  whose  na- 
ture  is  love?  whose  goodness  and  mercy  are 
infinite,  who  condescends  to  reveal  himself  as 
their  Father,  and,  whose  design  is  to  do  them  the 
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greatest  good  ?     With  what  safety  may  every  pe- 
nitent  soul  rely  on  his  favour  for  salvation  I 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  favour  of  God  to  crea- 
tures is  not  founded  upon  an  equivalent  which  he 
liath  received  for  it ;  but  that  it  hath  its  founda- 
tion in  the  infinite  excellency  of  tlie  divine  nature, 
in  his  essential  perfections,  his  adorable  character, 
and  immutable  designs ;  and  that  the  foundation 
of  a  sinner's  hope  remains  unmoved,  though  the 
notion  of  satisfaction  be  taken  away  ;  for  it  is  the 
eternal  rock,  God  himself. 

2.  The  favour  of  God  to  men  is  manifested  by 
the  gift  of  Christ,  and  by  all  that  Christ  taught, 
did,  and  suffered. 

AH  that  Christ  is,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  sa- 
viour, he  is  by  the  gift  and  appointment  of  the 
Father.  Whatever  grace  came  by  him,  whatever 
blessings  are  derived  from  him,  whatever  deliver- 
ance  he  works  for  us,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
love  of  God  as  its  primary  source.  The  whole 
work  of  Christ  may  be  summarily  comprehended 
in  this  short  proposition,  i.  e.  to  make  God  known 
and  carry  his  good  pleasure  into  effect.  He  did 
nothing  to  make  the  Father  love  us,  to  dispose 
him  to  be  gracious  and  merciful  to  us ;  but  every 
thing  to  show  us  how  loving,  gracious,  and  merci* 
fill  God  is,  in  and  of  himself.  The  consideration 
of  this  should  lead  the  sinner  to  terminate  his 
hope  and  gratitude  in  God,  to  whose  love  he  owes 
every  thing,  not  in  Christ,  by  whom  the  Father*s 
love  and  grace  are  manifested,  and  his  blessings 
communicated. 
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Christ  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the 
love  and  favour  of  God  to  men.  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son :  John 
iii.  16.  God's  love  existed  in  full  perfection 
prior  to  the  gift  of  his  Son :  consequently  the  Son 
cannot  be  the  cause,  but,  being  a  gift  arising 
from  his  love,  is  evidentiy  the  effect  of  it.  A  gift 
bestowed  of  mere  free  favour,  to  be  a  universal 
blessing  to  mankind,  cannot  be  the  price  of  that 
favour,  or  the  procuring  cause  of  the  blessings 
comprehended  in  it ;  but  such  a  gift  is  Christ.  It 
is  clear  that  he  is  not  the  procuring  cause  of  our 
salvation,  or  of  the  favour  of  God  to  us  ;  because 
aH  the  blessings  of  grace  and  salvation  are  com- 
prehended in  him,  as  the  gift  of  God  to  the  world. 
It  follows  that  our  hope  of  salvation  should  not  be 
built  upon  any  thing  done  by  Christ  to  procure  it, 
but  upon  the  free  favour  of  God  manifested  in 
giving  him. 

God's  having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  and 
given  him  to  be  a  light  to  the  gentiles,  and  his 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  such  a  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  his  love,  and  such  an  earnest  of 
the  riches  of  his  favour  to  a  sinful  world,  as  ought 
to  remove  every  idea  of  his  being  wrathful  and 
vindictive,  and  fully  satisfy  all  men  of  the  freeness 
of  his  mercy,  of  his  readiness  to  forgive,  and  that 
he  never  needed  any  inducement  to  render  him 
favourable.  Having  bestowed  this  precious  gift, 
his  beloved  Son,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  It  would  be  monstrous 
to  suppose  more  fevour  in  the  gift  than  in  the 
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giver,  or  to  think  that  what  Christ  hath  done  may 
be  more  safely  relied  on  for  salvation  than  the  free 
favour  of  God  who  raised  him  up  to  be  a  saviour. 
This  would  be  to  magnify  the  stream  above  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flows,  to  exalt  the  medium 
in  which  blessings  are  revealed  above  the  original 
and  eternal  source  of  all  blessings,  and  to  suppose 
a  derived  fulness  to  be  more  abundant  than  the 
underived  fulness  from  which  it  came ;  for  all  the 
fulness  of  grace  found  in  Christ  he  received  from 
the  Father.  What  we  discover  in  the  stream 
should  lead  us  to  conceive  of  the  nature  of  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flows ;  what  we  discover 
of  mercy  and  grace  in  Christ  should  lead  us  to 
conceive  of  God  as  merciful  and  gracious,  and 
establish  our  faith  and  hope  in,  and  fiJl  us  with 
gratitude  to  him,  as  the  underived  source  of  all 
.  good. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  made  known  the  grace 
of  God  to  men.  He  said  nothing  of  his  being 
sent  to  appease  an  angry  God,  to  atone  his  wrath, 
and  satisfy  his  justice,  that  it  might  become  fit  for 
him  to  show  mercy ;  but  in  the  most  plain  and 
direct  terms  he  revealed  the  love,  mercy,  and 
grace  of  God  to  the  world.  He  declared  that  it 
was  in  love  the  Father  had  given  him;  that  he 
sent  him,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He  preach- 
ed repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sin^.  He  pub- 
lished glad  tidings,  concerning  the  good  will  of 
Gocl  to  men,  his  readiness  to  pardon  penitent  sin- 
ners freely,  and  to  bestow  his  favour  upon  all  who 
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would  seek  it.  What  he  taught  concerning  tlie 
character  of  his  Father,  and  his  abounding  mercy 
and  grace  to  his  creatures,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  lead  sinners  to  look  to  the  Almighty  as  a  just 
God  and  Saviour,  and  to  trust  in  him  for  their 
whole  salvation. 

The  spirit  and  conduct  of  Jesus  illustrated  his 
doctrine,  and  exhibited  a  fine  imitation  of  the  God 
of  grace  and  mercy.  His  life  was  one  continued 
scene  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  He  went  about 
doing  good.  Misery,  wherever  he  saw  it,  excited 
his  compassion.  He  did  not  think  the  most  aban* 
doned  characters  beneath  his  notice ;  he  attended 
to  their  case,  and  sought  their  reformation.  His 
temper  was  most  merciful  and  forgiving.  He  had 
enemies;  they  rendered  him  evil  for  good,  and 
hatred  for  his  love :  but  did  he,  in  return,  disco- 
ver any  thing  vindictive,  wrathful,  or  revengeful  ? 
No,  he  did  not  render  evil  for  evil,  nor  railing  for 
railing.  View  him  in  his  approach  to  Jerusalem 
a  short  time  before  his  cruel  death.  He  knew 
that  in  Jerusalem  dwelt  his  most  malignant  and 
inveterate  enemies :  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
cruel  treatment  he  should  shortly  experience  at 
their  hands :  he  also  understood  the  dreadful  cala- 
mities which  would  befal  them.  When  he  be- 
held the  city,  he  felt  the  strongest  emotions ;  but 
they  were  not  emotions  of  anger  and  resentment : 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  while  con- 
templating the  impending  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies, seemed  to  suspend  in  him,  for  the  time,  the 
consideration  of  their  base  and  cruel  treatment 
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of  him,  and  the  shameful  and  excruciating  death 
they  would  shortly  inflict  upon  him ;  his  whole 
soul  seemed  wrapt  in  sorrow  on  their  account; 
his  flowing  tears,  and  pathetic  lamentation,  be- 
spoke  the  commiseration  he  felt,  and  his  tender 
mercy  towards  the  vilest  of  men,  even  when 
those  men  were  his  most  implacable  enemies. 
Again,  view  him  when  suspended  on  the  cross,  in 
all  the  agonies  of  a  most  cruel  death,  surrounded 
by  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  his  brutal  mur* 
derers.  Did  he  in  that  distressing  moment 
breathe  any  resentment,  or  utter  any  impreca- 
tions ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  he  prayed  for 
his  crucifiers  with  his  dying  breath.  When 
raiseli  from  the  dead,  he  ordered  a  message  of  for- 
giveness to  be  published  among  the  people  who 
had  so  lately  imbrued  their  hands  in  his  guiltless 
blood.  And  is  this  the  man  who  is  placed  before 
us  as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  whom  men 
have  so  often  described  as  wrathful,  vindictive, 
and  incapable  of  forgiving,  unless  he  first  receives 
^satisfaction?  If  God  be  the  infinite  reality  of 
what  the  merciful  Jesus,  in  his  teaching,  spirit, 
and  conduct,  is  the  image,  his  grace  must  be  am- 
ply sufficient  for  our  salvation,  without  our  asso- 
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ciating  it  with  the  popular  notion  of  atonement. 
To  transfer  our  dependence  from  the  Father  to 
Christ,  instead  of  being  led  by  him  to  the  Father, 
would  imply  that  we  thought  more  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  image  than  on  the  reality 
which  it  is  designed  to  make  known. 
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It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  necessary  to  show  the  malignity  of  sin,  and 
God's  wrath  and  ^i^pi^^^ure  against  it ;    but  no 
such  thing  was  ever  intimated  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles ;    on  the  contrary,    his  death  is  several 
times  spoken  of  as  manifesting  the  love  of  God : 
and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  same  circum- 
stance can  manifest  both  wrath  and  love.     As  the 
death   of  Jesus   confirmed  his  testimony  of  the 
truth  and  grace,  love  and  mercy  of  God,  it  may 
properly  be  said  to  manifest  his  love  in  establish- 
ing the  ground  of  our  hope.     The  manner  in 
which  Christ  suffered  exhibited  the  victory  and 
triumph  of  love  over  all  the  ignorance,  folly,  ma- 
lice, rage,  and  wickedness  of  men ;  for  all  these 
operating  against  him,  and  venting  their  utmost  fury 
upon  him,  in  the  treatment  he  received,  could  not 
excite  a  single  emotion  in  him  contrary  to  love, 
nor  provoke  him  to  the  least  unkindness,  nor  pre- 
vent his  continuing  to  manifest  love,  even  to  his 
murderers.     What  could  enable  him  thus  patient- 
ly to  suffer  but  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  Fa- 
ther's love,  and  its  influence  upon  his  righteous 
soul  ?     In  this  scene  he  appeared  the  Son  of  the 
Father  in  love,  the  imitator,  and  so  the  image,  of 
his  love.     Viewed  in  this  light,  by  his  death  he 
gave  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  love  of  God 
which  he  came  to  reveal.     Hence  it  appears,  that 
his  death,  so  far  from  being  set  forth,  in  itself 
merely,  as  the  only  ground  of  hope  to  sinners,  is 
a  ground  of  hope  to  them  only  as  it  confirms  the 
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truth  and  grace,  and  displays  the  love  of  God,  for 
their  sajvation. 

3.  The  gospel  reveals  the  free  favour  of  God  to 
men,  and  on  that  ground  exhibits  salvation  and 
everlasting  life. 

The  gospel  proceeds  entirely  on  the  foundation 
of  God's  love  to  the  world.  It  exhibits  grace  and 
mercy,  salvation  and  everlasting  life,  as  proceed- 
ing from  his  love.  It  represents  Christ  as  the 
messenger  of  God,  sent  to  reveal  his  truth  and 
grace,  to  dispense  salvation,  and  to  conduct  men 
to  everlasting  life.  It  contains  every  blessing,  of 
a  spiritual  kind,  that  any  of  the  children  of  men 
can  need.  Are  they  ignorant  ?  it  is  sent  to  en- 
lighten  them.  Are  they  wandering  from  God,  in 
the  crooked  paths  of  iniquity  ?  it  invites  them 
back  to  him,  and  assures  them  of  his  mercy  on  their 
return.  Are  they  guilty  ?  it  teaches  them  tl^at  God 
forgives  sins  freely.  Have  they  formed  vicious 
habits,  and  lived  in  abominable  practices  ?  it  pre- 
sents every  motive  and  influence,  to  the  person 
who  will  seriously  attend  to  it,  that  is  calculated 
to  destroy  the  power  of  sin,  to  produce  new  dis- 
positions,  and  lead  to  new  habits  and  practices. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  will  of  God  ?  it  makes 
known  his  will  in  the  most  clear  and  perfect  man- 
ner. Do  they  pant  for  more  substantial  enjoy- 
ment than  this  world  can  aflford?  it  reveals  to 
them  all  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  all  spiritual 
blessings.  Are  they  aifected  with  a  sense  of  their 
mortality,  with  the  gloomy  prospect  of  lying  down 
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in  the  grave?  it  brings  life  and  immortality  to 
light ;  it  points  to  the  morn  of  the  resurrection, 
and  promises  an  endless  state  of  blessedness  and 
glory.  In  fact^  it  is  a  system  beginning  with  the 
infinite  love  of  God,  and  terminating  with  the  uni- 
versal and  permanent  purity  and  happiness  of  the 
creation.  In  such  a  system^  what  need  or  room 
can  there  be  £Dr  the  gloomy  and  ungracious  doc- 
trine of  satisfaction  ?  The  revelation  of  a  God,  of 
whom^  and  through  whonty  and  to  whom  are  all 
things^  precludes  the  idea. 

In  the  gospel  every  thing  is  free  gift.  Christ  is 
the  gift  of  God :  the  gospel  itself  a  favour  bestow- 
ed by  him  :  forgiveness  a  blessing  freely  given : 
salvation  is  by  grace,  or  through  free  favour :  by 
a  glorious  display  of  divine  favour  sinners  are  aG<* 
ceptedy  and  blessed  with  the  adoption  of  sons: 
and  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God.  Where  every 
thing  comes  in  the  way  of  free  gifl,  and  is  be« 
stowed  as  a  favour,  there  can  be  no  need,  nor  any 
room,  to  enquire  who  hath  purchased  this  or  that 
blessing  for  us?  no  price  was  demanded,  no  equi* 
valent  asked^  no  satisfaction  required ;  the  God  of 
infinite  love  hath  exhibited  every  thing  we  need  as 
a  free  gift,  by  his  son,  in  the  go^l.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  superseded,  by  a  system 
of  free  grace ;  sinners  have  no  need  of  it,  the  grace 
of  God  is  sufficient  for  them. 

4.  Christ  and  his  apostles  represented  the  salva« 
tion  of  sinners  as  e&cted  by  the  grace  of  God. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  one  of  our 
Lord's  parables,  (Luke  xv.  11 — 32|)  that  of  the 
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prodigal  son*  Like  the  prodigal,  when  men  seek 
to  be  independent  of  God,  and,  following  the  im- 
pulses of  appetite  and  passion,  depart  from  him, 
however  they  may  imagine  that,  by  casting  oflF  the 
restraint  of  his  paternal  authority,  and  gratifying 
every  sensual  propensity,  they  shall  gain  their  fill 
of  pleasure,  they  soon  find  themselves  plunged  in 
guilt,  shame,  and  misery.  What  is  the  unhappy 
creature  to  do  when,  like  the  prodigal,  he  comes 
to  himself,  when  the  moment  of  calm  and  serious 
reflection  returns,  and  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
wretchedness  of  the  situation  to  which  his  vicious 
courses  have  reduced  him  ?  If  he  think  of  God 
as  a  wrathful,  vindictive  being,  whose  justice  is 
too  severe  and  unbending  to  accept  of  any  thing 
^ort  of  perfect,  sinless  obedience,  he  will  be  dri- 
ven to  the  border,  if  not  hurried  into  the  gulf  of 
despair :  if  an  act  of  suicide,  or  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion, do  not  terminate  a  career  of  vice,  such  gloo- 
my thoughts  of  the  Almighty  will  be  likely  to  im- 
bitter  all  his  days :  unless  he  should  happen  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  notion  of  Christ's 
having  made  satisfaction  for  all  his  sins,  and 
wrought  out  a  perfect  righteousness  for  him,  in 
which  case  the  anguish  of  his  mind  may  be  re- 
lieved,* but  the  completion  and  permanency  of  his 
conversion  from  vice  to  strict  virtue  will  be  en- 
dangered.  Nothing  can  afford  him  relief,  or  in- 
spire  him  with  hope,  in  a  rational  and  consistent 
way,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther,  with  some  just  views  of  his  true  character, 
against  whom  he  hath  sinned. 
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Jesus  does  not  represent  the  prodigal,  when  he 
came  to  himself,  as  thinking  of  his  father  as  an  an- 
gry, vindictive  person,  as  unbending  in  his  re- 
sentment, and  not  capable  of  showing  compassion 
to  his  offending  child,  as  standing  upon  his  ho-, 
nour  so  far  as  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  his  disobedi- 
ent son  till  some  one  had  made  satisfaction  for  his 
crimes  ;  though  these  are  the  ideas  too  often  sug- 
gested to  offending  creatures  *  when  they  begin  to 
think  seriously  of  God,  But  he  represents  the 
prodigal  as  still  conceiving  his  father  to  be  kind 
and  liberal :  this  inspires  him  with  hope  and  reso- 
lution to  return.  So  when  a  sinner  comes  to  se- 
rious reflection,  and  is  sorry  for  his  sins,  it  is  the 
knowledge  that  God  is  still  his  Father,  still  kind 
and  compassionate,  that  inspires  him  with  the 
hope  of  forgiveness,  and  encourages  him  to  cast 
himself  upon  his  mercy.  Jesus  does  not  describe 
the  wretched  young  man  as  entertaining  a  better 
opinion  of  his  brother  than  of  his  father,  and  as 
thinking  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  to  the  father 
on  his  behalf,  to  pacify  his  anger,  and  procure  for- 
giveriess  for  him;  no  more  need  the  penitent  sup- 
pose that  is  necessary  for  some  one  to  go  to  God 
on  his  behalf,  to  pacify  his  anger  and  procure  for- 
giveness for  him :  he  can  seek  to  no  being  more 
merciful,  more  ready  to  forgive,  and  show  him  all 
possible  favour,  than  God. 

When  the  prodigal  is  returning,  Christ  does 
not  represent  the  father,  as  remaining  unmoved, 
refusing  to  exercise  any  compassion,  or  paternal 
tenderness,  towards  his  unhappy  child,  until  some 
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one  had  interposed  and  ofiered  an  atonement  for 
his  follies :  he  brings  in  no  third  person,  with  an 
equivalent,  or  consideration,  to  move  the  father  to 
be  fiivourable  to  the  young  man,  and  procure  his 
forgiveness ;  but  describes  the  father  as  acting 
purely  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  love  and  mer^ 
cy,  as  running  to  meet  the  son  while  yet  a  great 
way  off,  and  embracing  and  welcoming  him  home* 
He  is  described  as  £6rgiving  his  rebellious  child 
freely,  receiving  him  to  his  favour  freely,  and  be- 
stowing every  blessing  upon  him  freely.  No  con« 
sideration  is  implied,  in  the  whole  account,  but 
the  love  of  the  father  and  the  repentance  of  the 
offending  son. 

If  this  parable  be  illustrative  of  the  way  in 
which  God  saves  sinners,  it  certainly  teaches  that 
they  are  saved  by  tlie  divine  free  &vour,  witliout 
any  other  consideration  but  the  repentance  of  the 
offender,  it  follows  that  a  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice,  or  any  equivalent  given  to  God  for  their 
pardon,  is  totally  out  of  the  question. 

In  this  manner  did  Jesus  teach  sinners -the  way 
of  salvation.  He  called  them  to  repentance,  he 
encouraged  them  to  believe  the  declarations  of  di- 
vine mercy,  he  taught  them  to  view  God  as  a  Fa- 
ther  ever  compassionate  and  forgiving,  that  he 
would  freely  forgive  all  who  askied  forgiveness  of 
him  in  a  right  disposition,  and  save  all  who  sought 
for  his  salvation.  Ask^  saith  he,  and  ye  shaU  re- 
ceive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall Jind;  knocks  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you. 
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The  apostle  Paul  taught  that  it  is  the  grace  of 
God  which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men :  and  that 
those  who  enjoyed  salvation  were  saved  by  his 
grace.  He  said  nothing  of  salvation  being  pro- 
cured  by  a  satisfaction  being  made  to  justice,  or 
that  it  was  brought  to  men  by  a  vicarious  sacri- 
fice :  he  ascribed  it  entirely  to  the  free  favour  of 
God. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  scripture 
doctrine  is  salvation  by  grace,  not  by  contract, 
bargain,  or  a  righteous  person  dying  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  guilty  f  and  that  ^  vicarious  sa« 
crifice,  or  satisfaction  for  sins,  never  was  either 
necessary,  or  admissible,  in  order  to  our  being 
saved ;  seeing  the  free  favour  of  God  does  every- 
thing, from  first  to  last,  in  the  business.  All  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  sinners  being  saved  is,  for 
them  to  repent,  turn  from  sin  to  God,  cast  them- 
selves upon  his  free  mercy,  believe  the  declara- 
tions of  the  gospel,  become  obedient  to  the  truth, 
and  live  in  the  daily  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  who  do  these  things  need  entertain  no 
fears  of  their  present  and  everlasting  safety ;  for 
Christ  will,  as  the  dispenser  of  the  divine  favour 
to  men,  be  found  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to 
all  who  obey  him  :  such  may  wait  with  confidence  ' 
for  the  hope  of  immortality. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

.4n  enquiry  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Atonement. 

THE  word  atonement  is  capable  of  being 
understood  in  a  sense  very  different  to  that  in 
which  it  is  now  commonly  taken.  It  seems  to  be 
purely  of  English  origin :  compounded  of  the 
words  at  and  one  with  the  termination  ment.  Its 
true  ideal  meaning  seems  to  be  the  setting  at  one, 
or  eflecting  a  reunion,  where  any  variance  or  dis- 
tance has  subsisted.  It  appears  to  be  constructed 
the  same,  and  to  convey  the  same  idea,  as  the 
word  reconcilement y  used  by  some  of  our  old 
writers.  Were  the  writers  on  atonement  to  re- 
tain the  true  ideal  meaning  of  the  word,  and  apply 
it  to  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  or  the  bringing 
of  the  gentiles  nigh  to  God  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  setting  of  sinners  at  one  with 
God  'through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  not  the  re- 
conciling of  God  to  the  world,  the  appeasing  of 
his  wrath,  and  making  satisfaction  to  his  justice 
Ibr  the  sins  of  men,  we  should  not  oppose  their 
statement.  But  as  words  pass  from  one  genera- 
tion  to  another,  they  sometimes  acquire  an  arbi- 
trarj'-  meaning,  and  at  length  convey  ideas  foreign 
to  their  true  ideal  sense  :  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  word  atonement.  It  is  now 
generally  used  to  express  a  doctrine  very  opposite 
to  everj'  thing  taught  by  Clu-ist  and  his  apostles : 
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hence,  to  avoid  disputing  about  words,  it  seems 
necessary  to  refute  error  under  the  name  which 
its  advocates  have  applied  to  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  enquire  in  what  sense  the 
word  atonement  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament; 
especially  as  our  opponents  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  supposed  vicarious  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices. 

The  Hebrew  word,  copher^  translated  atone- 
ment, includes  the  idea  of  covering*.  So  far 
as  it  had  to  do  with  things  of  a  moral  nature,  it 
seems  to  mean  the  covering  of  sin,  by  an  act  of 
pardon  t,  and  a  legal  purification  fi-om  it :  or  the 

♦  See  PARKHURST's  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon,  and 
B ATE's  Critica  Hebraea.  It  is  applied  to  the  substance  with 
which  Noah's  ark  was  covered,  also  to  the  act  of  covering  it* 
Gen.  vi.  14.  It  is  rendered,  hoar  frosty  Exod.  xvi.  14.  Job 
xxxviii.  29*  Psa.  cxivii.  16.  It  b  probable  hoar  frost  might 
be  called  cofihcr  from  its  being  observed  to  lie  on  the  ground 
like  a  covering.  When  cop  her  is  translated  village^  as  1  Sam. 
Ti.  18.  Neh.  vi.  3.  the  idea  of  a  covering  suggests  itself,  a  vil" 
lage  being  a  retired,  sheltered  place.  When  it  is  rendered 
bribe^  as  I  Sam.  xii.  3.  Amos  v.  13.  the  same  idea  is  retain- 
ed, a  bribe  being  a  covering,  intended  to  blind  the  eyes.  As 
a  noun  it  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  mercy-seat,  which  was 
the  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  idea  of 
covering,  in  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  attached  to  cofiher 
when  translated  atonement,  as  what  is  forgiven  is  figuratively 
covered,  and  when  sinners  are  cleansed  from  sin,  Cod  will 
remember  their  iniquities  no  more  against  them,  their  sin  is 
like  a  thing  entirely  covered,  so  as  no  more  to  appear.  Sec 
Isa.  i.  16,  17, 18.  Ezek.  18  chap. 

t  Psa.  xxxii.  1.  and  Rom.  iv.  7.  The  forgiving  of  sin  is 
called  covering  it. 
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bringing  of  the  people  nigh  to  take  refuge  in  the 
divine  mercy  ^.  That  the  word  could  not  be  used, 
in  the  Jewish  law,  to  express  a  satisfaction  made 
for  sins,  or  something  by  which  the  Deity 
was  placated,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance : 
atonement  was  appointed  to  be  made  in  cases  of 
natural  infirmity,  or  ceremonial  uncleanness,  which 
certainly  did  not  involve  the  idea  of  moral  defile- 
ment. After  child-birth  the  female  was  kept  dis- 
tant from  the  sanctuary,  for  a  limited  time,  after 
which  atonement  was  made  for  her ;  it  cannot  mean 
that  she  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  God  by 
obeying  his  command,  *  be  fruitful  and  multiply,' 
and  that  a  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  avert  that  dis- 
pleasure, but  an  ofiering  was  presented  as  the  mean 
of  bringing  her  nigh  and  reuniting  her  to  the  con« 
gregation  of  the  LORD  after  her  separation.  (Lev. 

•  That  the  Hebrew  word  cofiher  does  not  necessarily  roean 
a  price  paid  to  justice,  to  exonerate  the  sinner  from  punish- 
ment,  but  that  it  relates  rather  to  the  exercise  of  divine  mer- 
cy, appears  from  its  being,  as  a  noun,  the  name  of  ihe  cover- 
ing of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  our  translators  have,  I 
believe,  uniformly  rendei*ed  mercy^seat :  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  it  should  have  a  clear  different  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  covering  of  the  ark  from  what  it  has  when  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  to  what  the  Jewish  priests 
did  for  the  people,  seeing  these  things  were  all  closely  con- 
nected, as  parts  of  the  same  system  of  religion.  That  the 
translators  understood  cofiher  sometimes  to  mean  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  they  render- 
ed it  in  the  following  passages,  Deut.  xxi.  18.  Chap.  32.  43. 
Jer.  xviii.  23.  Psa.lxxviii.  38.  where  we  meet  with  the  words, 
TYicrciful,  forgiven,  forgave. 
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12  chap.)  It  was  a  mode  of  legal  cleansing  nxere- 
]y ;  for  no  moral  pollution  could  be  incurred  by 
her  separation.  Atonement  was  also  made  for  inani- 
mate  things ;  but  these  were  incapable  of  moral 
defilement.  An  infected  house  was  to  be  cleansed 
by  atonement  being  made  for  it.  (Lev.  xiv.  53.) 
This  ceremonial  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  to  show 
when  the  house  needed  no  longer  to  be  avoided ; 
figuratively,  to  set  it  at  one  with  the  neighbour, 
hood.  Aaron  was  comrmanded  to  make  an  atonC" 
ment  for  the  holy  sanctuary,  for  the  tabernacle, 
and  for  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  33.);  not  that  God 
was  angry  with  these  things,  and  a  bleeding  vic- 
tim became  necessary  to  appease  his  anger ;  but 
to  denote  that  the  sanctuary,  tabernacle,  and  altar 
were  consecrated  to  God,  that  the  people  might 
regard  them  with  one  general  feeling  of  piety. 
On  the  great  day  of  atonement^  under  the  law,  the 
people  of  Israel  were  brought  nigh  before  JEHO- 
VAH, to  express  their  penitence  for  sin,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  divine  mercy,  and  to  renew  the  ex- 
pression  of  their  obedience.  (Lev.  16  chap.) 
Without  real  penitence,  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  coteimands,  all  their 
sacrifices,  and  all  that  the  priest  could  do  for  them, 
would  have  been  useless. 

One  thing  is  very  observable  in  the  whole  of 
what  we  read  concerning  atonement  in  the  Old 
Testament :  it  is,  that  every  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial  was  intended  to  fill  the  people  with  sentiments 
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of  piety  and  virtue,  to  stimulate  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  God  as  a  holy  people;  in  other 
words,  to  bring  them  nigh  to  him  as  his  worship- 
pers with  a  pious  regard  to  his  character  and  will. 
Indeed  the  true  sense  of  making  atonement  Tor 
any  person  or  thing,  in  the  Old  Testament,  seems 
to  be  the  making  it,  or  him,  cleaiiy  or  proper  for 
the  divine  service*.  But  this  is  very  di&rent 
from  the  notion  of  satisfaction  for  sins. 

It  is  contended  by  our  opponents  that,  because, 
under  the  law,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  oiFender,  through  the  medium  of  a  sa- 
crifice, therefore  the  sacrifice  was  a  satisfaction  for 
the  offence ;  but  this  is  a  false  conclusion.  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  now  received  through  the 
medium  of  the  gospel,  which  is  called  the  word  of 
reconciliation,  because  it  reconciles,  or  brings  the 
world  nigh  to  God ;  but  will  any  man  say  the 
gospel  is  a  satisfaction  for  sins  ?  Under  the  law 
the  mercy  of  God  was  revealed  through  the  medi- 
um of  sacrifices ;  when  the  priest  presented  the 
offering  of  the  penitent  ofiender,  and  God  accept- 
ed it,  atonement  was  said  to  be  made,  and  sin  to 
be  forgiven ;  because  in  this  way  the  ofiender  was 
restored  to  the  privileges  of  Jewish  worship,  and 

•  Tlie  Hebrew  word,  cofihrr^  translated  atonement,  fre- 
quenily  means  cither  moral  or  ceremonial  cleansing ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  our  translators  have  taken  it  in  the  following  pas- 
sages. 1  Sam.  iii.  14,  Isa.  vi.  7.  &  xxii.  14.  8c  xxvii.  9. 
Ezek.  xliii.  20,  26.  Psa.  Ixv.  3.  8c  Ixxix.  9.  In  these  passages 
Hkv  have  rendered  it  by  the  words /^Mr^'^?,  vcA  f^urgcd. 
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assured  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  So  now 
the  mercy  of  God  is  revealed  to  us,  by  Christ  in 
the  gospel,  and  confirmed  to  us  by  his  death. 

The  English  word  atonement  occurs  but  once 
in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  v.  11.  We  also 
joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  by 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement.  I  re- 
peat that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  atonement  can  be  found : 
and  in  this  place  it  is  not  God,  but  man,  who  is 
said  to  receive  it.  If  men  still  contend  for  what 
the  aposde  speaks  of,  under  the  name  of  atone- 
ment, they  should  remember  that  it  was  not  God, 
but  man,  that  received  atonement  by  Christ:  con- 
sequently the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
subject,  so  far  from  giving  the  least  countenance 
to  their  notion  of  atonement,  destroys  it.  The 
only  passage,  in  the  apostolic  writings,  in  which 
the  word  is  found,  is  against  our  opponents,  as 
they  suppose  the  atonement  to  be  received  by 
God,  but  that  passage  expressly  mentions  that  it 
is  received  by  the  creature. 

The  Greek  word  Mcr«AA«y«f,  rendered  atonement 
in  the  above  passage,  is  never  used  by  the  LXX. 
in  any  passage  relating  to  legal  atonements :  it  is 
rendered  reconciliation  in  several  other  places  in 
the  New  Testament:  (see  Rom.  v.  10.  and  xi. 
15.— 1  Cor.  vii.  11.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  20.)  In 
the  only  passage  in  which  it  is  rendered  atone- 
ment, Rom.  V.  11,  the  margin  reads  reconciliation. 
Several  learned  translators  and  expositors  instead 
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of  atonement  read  reconciliation*.  The  Latin 
versions  read  reconciliattonem^^  a  temi  of  the  same 
meaning  with  our  word  reconciliation.  Thus  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  learned  and  pi- 
ous men,  of  different  parties  among  christians,  that 
what  is  called  atonement  ought  to  be  called  recon- 
ciliation. It  follows  that  the  tnie  christian  doc- 
trine is  not  that  of  atonement^  as  the  word  is  com- 
monly understood,  but  the  doctrme  of  reconciUa' 
tionX'  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  this  latter 
doctrine. 

Good  men  have  said  much  about  Christ's  hav- 
ing  reconciled  God  to  sinners;  but  it  is  in  die  na- 
ture of  things  impossible  he  should  have  done  this, 
nor  is  the  least  hint  of  any  tiling  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  scriptures. 

On  the  face  of  the  subject  it  appears  manifestly 
absurd  to  suppose  God  could  need  reconciling  to 
hi^  creatures.     Shall  we  say  diat  the  sins  of  men 

*  See  HAMMOND,  WHITBY,  DODDRIDGE,  WAKE- 
FIELD,  and  SCARLET,  on  the  place. 

t  See  BEZA,  MONTANUS,CASTALIO,^ndthc  VUL- 
GATE,  in  loc. 

\  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jewish  atonements.  They 
were  not  intended  to  placate  the  Deity«or  make  him  merciful 
and  gracious ;  k>r  he  was  so  naturally  in  and  of  himself:  he 
had  proclaimed  his  name  to  Moses  '  The  LORD  God,  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  &c. ;'  but  to  reconcile,  or  bring  the  Jewish 
people  near  to  God,  to  lead  them  to  him,  the  fountain  of  mer- 
cy and  pure  goodness,  for  every  blessing.  The  Hebrew  word 
cofihvr  is  rendered  reconcile  and  reconciliation^  in  the  follow* 
ing  passages.  Lev.  vi.  30.  &  viii.  15.  8c  xvi.  20.  £zek.  xlv. 
15,  17,  20.  Dan.  ix.  24. 
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kindled  a  fire  of  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  the  God  of 
lave^  turned  his  infinite  benevolence  to  wormwood 
and  gall ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  Christ 
should  experience  all  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath, 
that  he  should  drink  up  the  wormwood  and  gall, 
in  order  to  our  being  spared  ?  that  the  Father  of 
mercies  brandished  his  flaming  sword,   and  that 
nothing  but  his  plunging  it  in  the  heart  of  his  well 
beloved  Son  could  prevent  the  destruction  of  his 
sinful  creatures  ?  that  such  was  the  nature  of  di» 
vine  justice,  so  infinitely  remote  was  it  from  every 
thing  of  mercy,  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  could  satisfy  it,«  and  render  it  a  just  thing 
for  the  absolute  Sovereign  of  the  universe  to  ad- 
mit the  penitent  to  favour  ?  that  the  loving  Parent 
of  mankind  was  so  estranged  from  his  offspring, 
that  nothing  but  the  death  of  his  Son,  who  always 
did  those  things  which  pleased  him,  could  recon- 
cile  him  to  them ;  and  that  Christ  by  his  death 
hath  effected  this  reconciliation  ?  Shall  we  say  all 
this,  and  call  it  a  scripture  doctrine  ?     No,  nature 
shudders,  and  reason  revolts,  at  such  a  representa- 
tion,  while  die  blessed  gospel  totally  disavows  it. 
As  all  the  enmity  and  all  the  effects  of  sin  are  in 
and  upon  the  creature,  and  extend  not  to  God,  it 
is  reasonable  to  think  all  the  reconciliation  neces- 
sary is  on  the  part  of  the  creature. 

Jeliovah  hath   declared,  *  fury  is  not  in  me.' 

There  can  be  no  wrath  in  God,  for  he  is  lave  : 

and  there  can  be  no  wrath  in  love.     If  there  be 

N  no  wrath  in  God,  there  could  be  nothing  in  him 
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to  appease;  for  love  could  need  no  appeasing*. 
God  never  hated  any  thing  but  sin ;  he  never 
hated  his  creatures ;  nor  does  he  hate  sin  less  now 
than  he  did  before  Christ  died:  it  is  still  the  ob- 
ject  of  his  utter  abhorrence,  and  he  hath  threaten- 
ed it  with  severer  punisliment  under  the  gospel 
than  he  did  under  the  law. 

Reconciliation  implies  a  change  in  the  person 
who  is  reconciled ;  but  God  is  an  unchangeable 
being.  Had  he  ever  hated  his  creatures,  he  must 
have  eternally  hated  them.  Had  enmity  to  any 
part  of  mankind  once  existed  in  his  mind,  there  it 
must  have  always  remained.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
true  that  Christ  reconciled  God  to  sinners ;  be- 
cause  he  could  not  reconcile  him  without,  in  some 

*.  ^  It  appears  sufficiently  clear,  that  God  is  «t;r««y«#*(.  good 
in  himbclf,  oriy;inalIy  such.  This  is  an  attribute  or  property 
of  God,  uncaused,  self-originated,  always  in  him,  the  same 
yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  evermore.  And  if  God  was  pleas- 
ed so  to  order  things,  that  the  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  time 
should  come  into  the  world,  and  reconcile  the  world  to  God, 
and  bring  all  such  as  accepted  the  conditions  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  happiness. — This  might  be  done,  and  in  fact  was 
done,  without  making  any  alteration  in  him :  without  making 
him  to  bCy  or  to  8how  himself  merc//*tt/  who  was  not  in  himself 
merciful  before;  but  by  making  man  the  proper  object  of 
mercy,  or  duly  qualified  to  receive  mei-cy.  And  if  God 
thought  it  fit  that  this  should  be  all  accomplished  by  means  of 
deathy  even  the  death  of  the  crossj  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we 
have  redemfition  through  the  blood  of  the  croasj  without  sup- 
posing that  the  death  of  our  Saviour  made  any  alteration  in 
the  supreme  Governor  of  all.* 

Dr.  a.  a.  SYKES. 
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sense,  eflfecting  a  change  in  bim,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible. 

If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  God  once  loved  all 
his  creatures,  it  will  follow  that  he  must  have  al- 
ways loved  them;  because  he  is  unchangeable. 
He  certainly  loved  all  mankind  when  he  made 
them ;  for,  as  he  never  could  derive  any  emolu- 
ment from  their  existence,  or  injury  or  benefit 
from  their  conduct,  nothing  but  pure  benevolence 
could  induce  him  to  give  them  being,  nothing  else 
can  induce  him  to  preserve  them.  This  fact,  that 
God  always  loved  mankind,  and,  being  unchange- 
able, can  never  cease  to  love  them,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  nothing  ever  was  necessary  to  be  done 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  world ;  for  it  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  to  talk  of  reconciling  him  to 
those  towards  whom  he  never  felt  the  least  enmity, 
but  whom  he  always  loved. 

The  doctrine  of  reconciliation  is  principally, 
treated  of  in  the  writing  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and 
it  relates  not  to  Christ's  having  reconciled  God  to 
the  world,  but  the  world  to  God,  by  bringing  the 
gentiles  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gosjK'l. 

During  the  times  of  ignorance  at  which  God 
winked,  being  without  the  divine  oracles,  not  hav- 
ing the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God 
established  among  them,  but  living  in  superstition 
and  idolatry,  the  gentiles  were  considered  as  cnc- 
'  mies.  Not  being  included  in  the  covenant  made 
with  the  seed  of  Jacob,  nor  reckoned  as  the  people 
of  God  under  the  former  dispensation,  but  being 
strangers  and  foreigners,  there  existed  a  contrast 
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between  them  and  the  Jews ;  they  were  in  an  op- 
posite  state  to  the  church  of  God ;  and  their  su- 
perstition placed  them  in  the  light  of  enemies  to 
the  law  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  The  death 
of  Christ, having  confirmed  a  dispensation  of  di« 
vine  grace  which  comprehends  the  whole  worid, 
the  gentiles  are  said  to  be  reconciled  by  his  death  : 
because  no  longer  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
God's  people,  being  in  this  respect  made  feUow- 
heirs,  and  qf  the  same  body  with  the  Jews. 
Christ  having,  under  this  view,  put  an  end  to  the 
distinction  between  Jew  and  gentile,  is  said  to 
have  made  both  one,  to  have  reconciled  or  in- 
cluded both  in  one  body  under  the  new  dbpensa. 
tion.  The  Jews,  by  the  peculiar  dispensation 
they  were  under,  were  considered  as  in  union 
with  God,  being  his  peculiar  people,  and  a  way  of 
acces  to  him  was  kept  .open  to  them  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  law  ;  the  gentiles  were  shut  out,  no 
such  way  of  access  was  open  to  them  ;  but  now, 
under  the  dispensation  introduced  by  Christ,  the 
way  is  opened  for  both  to  have  an  access  to  the 
Father.  Hence  it  is  said  that  we  gentiles  have 
now  received  the  reconciliation. 

When  the  Jews  put  the  word  of  God  from 
them,  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  the  public  minis- 
tration of  it,  was  extended  to  the  gentiles.  Thus 
the  casting  away  of  the  Jews  was  the  reconciling 
of  the  world.  This  reconciliation  evidently  re- 
lates to  the  gentiles  being  manifestly  brought  un* 
der  the  new  dispensation  when  the  Jews  reject- 
ed it. 
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Tiie  former  dispensation  ivas  limited  to  one  na- 
tion ;  it  brought  the  Jews  nigh  to  God  in  a  pecu- 
liar relation,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  pri- 
vileges ;  but  the  gospel  knows  no  limitation,  m  it 
God  extends  his  love,  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation 
to  the  whole  world.  Hence  it  is  said,  God  was  in 
Christ  rectmciling  the  worid  to  himself:  bringing 
the  world  nigh  to  himself,  by  placing  them  under 
the  dispensation  of  Christ,  which,  in  its  aspect  and 
tendency,  is  equally  £ivourabIe  to  all  men. 

Formerly  the  gentiles  were  far  off  in  a  sense  in 
which  the  Jews  were  nigh :  the  former  were  with- 
out Christy  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel^  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  pro- 
misCf  having  no  hope^  and^without  God  in  the 
world:  the  latter  had  God^s  anointed  prophets  and 
priests  among  them,  the  promise  of  Christ  given 
to  them,  the  covenants  of  promise,  a  revealed 
ground  of  hope,  and  God  in  the  manifestations  of 
himself  among  them.  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus, 
tlie  gentiles,  who  were  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by 
the  blood  of  Christ :  i.  e.  in  the  dispensation 
which  Christ  sacrificed  his  life  to  introduce,  and 
confirmed  with  his  own  blood.  For  he  is  our 
peaccy  who  hath  made  both  one^  and  hath  broken 
dawn  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us  ; 
having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity^  (that 
which  made  the  distinction  and  placed  Jew  and 
gentile  in  opposition,)  even  the  law  of  command- 
ments  contained  in  orcUnances^  for  to  make  in  him- 
9clf  of  twain,  one  new  man,  so  making  peace. 
And  thjaf  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one 

3  M 
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bo^y  f^  ^  crosSt  having  slain  the  enmity  (abo- 
lished the  Jewish  ordinances)  thereby.  In  these 
passages  it  \s  evident,  that  by  reconciliation  the 
apostle  intended  the  gentiles  being  placed,  in  com- 
mcHi  with  the  Jews,  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel. 

If,  instead  of  first  adopting  a  prevailing  opinion, 
and  then  seeking  to  make  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture bend  to  it,  which  has.  frequently  been  the 
case,  we  carefully  observe  the  facts  stated  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  follow  the  reasoning  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  re- 
conciliation which  Christ  hath  made,  consists  not 
in  his  having  appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied 
lib  justice,  and  changed  its  aspect  towards  sin- 
ners, nor  in  his  having  reconciled  him  to  the 
world,  but  that  it  consists  in  his  having  brought 
the  gentiles  nigh  to  God^  by  placing  them  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospeL  Consequently,  the 
gentiles  are  no  longer  without  Christ.  He  is  sent 
to  them,  with  all  the  truth  and  grace  which  came 
by  him,  in  the  gospel.  They  are  no  longer  stran- 
gers and  foreigners,  but  fellow-heirs  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  gospel. 

The  apostles  intreated  sinners  to  be  personally 
reconciled  to  God — ^to  his  character,  the  methods 
of  his  grace,  to  his  authority,  and  all  the  dealings 
of  his  hand — to  avail  themselves  of  the  gracious 
dispensation  under  which  God  had^  placed  thero, 
by  embracing  his  gospel,  receiving  his  favour,  and 
becoming  obedient  to  his  Son — ^to  lay  aside  their 
enmity  and  cease  from  rebellion,   by  repenting. 
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turning  to  God,  and  submitting  themselves  to  his 
will.  We  pray  you  in  ChrisVs  steady  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God. 

Such  is  the  christian  doctrine  of  reconciliation, 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  modem  doctrine  of 
atonement.  The  former  displays  the  great  love  of 
God  to  sinners,  stamps  the  greatest  importance  on 
the  ministration  of  Christ,  as  calculated  and  design- 
ed to  make  the  world  pure  and  happy,  and  every 
way  secures  the  good  of  the  moral  system.  The 
latter  is  irreconcileable  with  the  divine  character, 
it  gives  the  work  of  Christ  an  unimportant  direc- 
tion, by  supposing  it  designed  to  effect  some 
change  in  the  aspect  of  divine  justice,  if  not  in  God 
himself,  where  no  change  ever  was  either  necessa- 
ry or  possible,  and  is  inimical  to  the  good  of  the 
moral  system,  as  it  substitutes  an  imaginary  in  the 
place  of  a  real  and  personal  righteoilsness. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

The  Nature  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

THE  death  of  Christ  is  a  fact  too  plainly  stated 
in  the  New  Testament  for  any  serious  christian  to 
doubt  its  reality ;  but  upon  two  points  relative  to 
it  the  professors  of  the  gospel  are  much  divided, 
i.  e.  in  their  opinions  of  his  person,  and  of  what 
occasioned  his  death.  These  points  we  will  ex^ 
amine. 
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One  fact  is  certain,  i.  e.  that  whatever  the  person 
of  Christ  may  be,  his  real  and  proper  person  died« 
It  is  not  the  death  of  a  i^art  of  him,  what  was  not 
essential  to  his  existence,  that  the  gospel  declares, 
but  the  death  of  a  whole  Christ.  He  whom  the 
Jews  nailed  to  tl^e  cross  was  the  very  Christ.  Let 
all  the  house  qf  Israel  know  assuredly ^  that  God 
hath  made  t/mt  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified^ 
bath  Jjord  and  Christ*  (Acts,  ;i.  36.)  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  apostles  to  the  Jews.  If  a  real 
and  complete  Christ  did  not  die,  a  real  and  com- 
plete Christ  could  not  rise ;  but  that  which  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  be  it  whatever  it  might,  was 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  God  with  power.  Rom. 
i.  4u  There  b  no  Christ  preached  in  the  gospel 
but  he  who  was  crucified.  He  who  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  consequently  who  actually  died»  is 
the  appointed  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Acts,  xvii. 
31.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  Christ,  in  his  proper 
l)erson,  could,  and  did,  actually  die. 

Many  of  the  advocates  for  the  modern  doctrine 
of  atonement  have  contended  that  none  but  an  in- 
finite  and  eternal  being  could  make  satisfaction  for 
sins ;  yet  tl)at  the  satis&ction  was  made  by  the 
death  of  the  person  who  made  it.    The  late  Mr.  J. 

Jlrvey  says,  '  Had  our  Saviour's  sufierings  been 
the  sufferings  of  a  mere  man,  or  of  the  most  ex- 
alted angel,  I  acknowledge  they  could  have  borne 
no  proportion  to  our  demerit.  It  were  impossible 
for  a  finite  being  to  sustain  the  wrath  or  discharge 
the  debt. — Was  an  infinite  Majesty  offended?  an 
infinite  Mediator  atoned.    Weigh  the  dignitj-,  the 
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immense  dignity  of  the  JRedeemer^s  person  against 
the  everlasting  duration  of  our  punishment,  and  it 
will   not  only  counter-balance  but  preponderate. 
Finite  creatures  can  never  make  an  infinite  satis- 
Ikction,  no  not  through  the  most  unlimited  revolu- 
tion of  ages.     Whereas  when  our  dwine  Lord  un^. 
dertook  the  work,  being  truly  and  properly  infinite, 
He  finished  it  at  once.'     Thus,  it  seems  the  good 
man  thought,  that  nodiing  but  the  death  of  a  divine, 
infinite  person,  a  person  of  immense  dignity,  could 
make  satisfaction ;  but  the  death  of  such  a  person 
is  an  impossibility  ;  consequently,  on  this  ground, 
satisfaction   for   sins   is   an   impossibility.     Had 
Christ  been  such  a  person,  he  must  have  been  im- 
mortal, incorruptible,  impassible,  his  death  would 
have  been  an  absolute  impossibility.     There  can 
be  but  one  divine,  infinite  person,  possessed  of 
immense  dignity,  in  the  universe  :  even  the  self- 
existent  God.     To  suppose  him  capable  of  dying, 
to  talk  of  his  being  crucified  and  slain,  of  his  en- 
during wrath,  and  punishment,  would  be  in  the 
liighest  degree  absurd,  not  to  say  blasphemous. 
Yet  if  such  absurdity  be  not  true,  the  notion  of  sa- 
tisfaction is  a  mere  nullity,  even  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  many  of  its  supporters.      I  am  aware 
that  others  of  them  hold  different  language,  and 
tliere  is  a  manifest  clashing  among  them.     Mr. 
Robinson^  of  Leicester,  in  his  scripture  characters, 
says,  *  In  his  humanity  alone  he  was  capable  of 
obeying  and  suffering  for  us,  in  this  alone  he  could 
sustain  the  character  of  a  merciful  and  faithful  high 
priest,  and  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir. 
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mities.  *  ^  The  same  nature  which  sinned  atoned  for 
the  transgression  and  repaired  the  breach.'  Ac- 
cording  to  thb  good  man,  the  death  of  Christ  was 
merely  the  death  of  a  man,  his  suffi^rings  human 
sufierings :  but  this  involves  an  inference  which 
would  be  fatal  to  other  parts  of  his  system  ;  i.  e. 
that  Christ  was  simply  a  man,  anointed  with  the  ho- 
ly  Spirit  and  with  power ;  for  that  which  suffered 
and  died  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God. 

That  the  death  of  Christ  ^ras  strictly  the  death 
of  a  man,  his  apostles  plainly  testified ;  since  by 
man  came  deaths  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead:  1  Cor.  xv.  21.  It  is  also  plsun 
from  the  relation  given  of  his  sufferings.  He  evi- 
'  dcntly  felt  as  a  man  :  was  capable  of  being  affect- 
ed with  shame  and  feproach,  with  scorn  and  revil. 
ing  as  we  are :  he  was  susceptible  of  corporeal 
pain,  and  anguish  of  mind,  of  all  the  emodons  of 
human  nature  in  a  state  of  suffering.  He  bled, 
was  exhausted  with  weariness  and  torture,  yielded 
up  his  breath,  was  laid  in  the  grave :  every  cir- 
cumstance  attendant  on  his  death  proves  his  proper 
humanity. 

Though  his  death  was  properly  that  of  a  man,  it 
was  that  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  ever 
lived.  God  anointed  him  with  his  Holy  Spirit  and 
witli  power,  hence  lie  is  called  the  Christ.  He 
had  a  divine  mission  superior  to  what  had  ever 
before  been  communicated.  He  possessed  the 
most  splendid  miraculous  powers.  He  was  the 
most  perfect  image  of  God,  in  his  teaching,  spirit, 
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and  conduct,  of  any  person  that  ever  appeared 
among  men ;  hence  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God, 
his  only- begotten,  or  best- beloved  Son.  He  was 
destined  to  the  highest  dignity,  honour,  and  glo- 
ry, ever  to  be  conferred  on  a  human  being.  He 
came  to  reveal  life,  and  life  more  abundantly  to 
men ;  hence  he  is  called  the  Prince  of  life.  He 
derived  all  his  authority,  his  doctrine,  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  from  God,  and  came  to  begin  a 
new  creation,  in  a  moral  sense ;  hence  he  is  called 
the  second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  His 
conduct  was  most  pure,  he  was  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.  His  life  was 
a  continued  series  of  benevolent  actions,  he  went 
about  doing  good.  The  sufferings  of  so  distin- 
guished a  person,  of  such  superior  dignity  of  clia- 
racter,  of  such  unequalled  virtue  and  benevolence, 
must  interest  every  virtuous  and  feeling  mind,  and 
be  calculated  to  answer  very  important  purposes. 
The  sufferings  of  distinguished  personages  excite 
particular  attention  and  respect;  but  never  have 
we  heard  of  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth :  if  they  suffer  wrongfully,  and  be 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  this  increases  the  inte- 
rest we  feel  in  their  sufferings ;  but  never  were 
sufferings  more  entirely  unprovoked,  and  unme- 
rited than  his :  if  they  arc  persons  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  superior  virtue  and  usefulness,  the 
feelings  are  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  veneration 
while  we  contemplate  their  sufferings;  but  the 
virtue  and  usefulness  of  Christ  have  never  been 
equalled.     The  manner  in  which  he  died  too,  bi«^ 
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calmness,  patience,  magnanimity,  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  kindness  to  his  morderers,  ail 
add  interest  to  the  scene.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  death  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  inte- 
resf,  and  ought  to  excite  much  attention,  and  be 
examined  with  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  died  a  violent  death  l 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  Qower  of 
his  days,  not  by  any  decay  of  nature,  not  by  the 
operation  of  disease,  not  by  any  unforeseen  inci- 
dent, but  by  the  wicked  machinations  of  cruel 
men.  What  was  done  to  him  by  men  was  suffi- 
cient to  produce  his  death,  without  including  any 
other  circumstance.  Their  hurrying  him  from 
place  to  place,  his  loss  of  rest,  his  being,  buffetted, 
scourged,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  handled  in 
the  most  rude  and  unfeeling  manner,  were  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  exhaust  nature,  especial- 
ly  when  added  to  his  previous  watching  and  men- 
tal conflict.  This  may  account  for  his  being  so 
soon  dead  after  he  was  crucified.  His  crucifixion 
must  have  terminated  his  life  had  they  simply 
nailed  him  to  the  cross  and  left  him  there.  And 
simply  the  wound  which  he  received  with  a  spear, 
which  it  seems  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  must 
have  ended  his  life,  had  he  not  been  already  dead. 
It  follows  that  we  need  seek  for  no  other  cause  of 
his  death  but  tlie  cruel  and  miu-derous  treatment 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  men. 

When  our  Lord  foretdd  his  death,  it  was  always 
as  the  effect  of  what  would  be  done  to  him  by 
sinners :  that  he  must  suffer  many  things  of  the 
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Jews,  be  betrayed  into  their  hands,  and  crucified. 
The  apostles  always  charged  his  death  upon  the 
Jewish  rulers  and  people,  and  whenever  they  re- 
ferred to  the  cause  of  it  they  mentioned  nothing 
but  what  was  done  to  him  by  men.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  both  he  and  the  apostles  considered 
his  death  as  arising  solely  from  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.  They  gave  no  intimation  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  hand  of  his  Father  being 
stretched  forth  against  him,  by  his  plunging  his 
sword  in  his  soul,  or  by  his  pouring  out  his  wrath 
upon  him. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  putting  Christ  to 
death  is  represented  as  a  wicked  deed,  an  atro- 
cious murder,  planned  by  ignorance,  prejudice, 
bigotry,  disappointed  pride,  and  executed  by  trea- 
chery, malice,  perjury,  and  injustice ;  nor  is  the 
least  hint  given  that  it  was  what  justice  required 
should  be  done. 

I  am  aware  that  from  one  passage  of  scripture  it 
has  been  inferred,  that  the  Jews  were  only  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  God,  by  whom  he  executed 
his  Son ;  but  such  an  inference  involves  the  most 
absurd,  not  to  say  blasphemous,  suppositions  re- 
specting  the  divine  character,  i.  e.  that  he  had  de- 
termined on  the  murder  of  an  innocent  person, 
but  when  it  was  to  be  perpetrated  he  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  employed  others  to  do  it ;  that  after- 
wards he  laid  the  whole  blame  upon  them,  and 
severely  punished  them  for  their  conduct.  This 
is  to  suppose  the  Almighty  to  be  like  David, 
when  he  plotted  the  murder  of  Uriah,  but  con- 
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trived  to  have  it  eSL-cted  through  the  agency  of 
Joab,  by  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 
The  passage  referred  to  is  Acts  iv,  27,  28.  For 
qf  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus  whom  thou 
hast  anointed  (both  Herod  and  Pontius  PilatCy 
with  the  gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel  were  ga- 
thered together  J  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and 
thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Part  of 
this  passage  should  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,  and 
then,  as  Dr.  Du  Feil  well  observes,  *  This  whole 
eight  and  twentieth  verse  may  be  apdy  joined  with 
the  words  of  the  last  preceding,  whom  thou  hast 
anointed^  in  this  manner.  For  Pontius  Pilate 
and  Herod  Iiave  really  gathered  together  with  the 
gentiles^  and  people  of  Israel  in  this  city^  against 
thy  holy  child  JesuSy  whom  thou  hast  anointed  to  do 
wliat  thy  hand  and  counsel  decreed  to  be  done^. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  voluntary.  It  was  by 
his  voluntary  obedience  to  his  Father,  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews,  that  he  subjected  himself  to 
their  resentment,  which  occasioned  their  slaying 
him.  He  might  have  kept  at  a  distance  from  Je- 
rusalem, or  have  availed  himself  of  his  popularity 
with  the  multitude  to  have  resisted  their  attempts 
on  his  life,  to  say  nothing  of  his  miraculous  pow- 
ers ;  but  he  never  shunned  danger  when  duty  call- 
ed him  to  face  it,  nor  made  the  least  resistance 
when  ueated  with  the  greatest  injustice  and  bar- 
barity ;  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not,  but 
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committed  himself  to  him  who  jud^th  righte- 
ously.  He  said,  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father^  and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  But  hoiv 
then  shall  the  scripture  be  fulfilled?  (Matt.  xxvi. 
53,  54.)  This  fully  proves  that  his  obedience  to 
death  was  voluntary ;  and  that  God  would  not 
have  exacted  it  had  it  been  otherwise.  Because 
he  suffered  voluntarily,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
his  Father,  he  said,  Therefore  doth  the  Father 
love  mCy  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  f  receive  J  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from 
mcy  but  I  lay  it  dawn  of  myself  I  have  parwer 
(authority J  to  lay  it  down^  and  T  have  power  (au^ 
thorityj  to  take  (to  receive)  it  again.  This  com^ 
rhandment  (to  suffer  without  resistance,  and  expect 
the  restoration  of  my  life)  received  I  of  my  Father. 
(John,  X.  17,  18.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  he  va- 
lued truth  more  than  his  life ;  that  he  chose  the 
most  dreadful  sufferings  rather  than  disobey  his 
Father,  that  he  preferred  the  good  of  mankind  to, 
not  only  his  own  reputation  and  ease,  but  even  to 
life  itself. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

The  Design  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

GOD  hath  some  wise  end  in  view  in  every 
thing  which  he  suffers  to  take  place;  it  was  doubt- 
less to  answer  some  grand  and  glorious  purpose 
that  he  suffered  his  Son  Jesus  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  wicked  men,  and  to  be  crucified  by  them : 
what  this  purpose  was  is  the  object  of  our  present 
enquiry. 

It  was  not  to  eflfect  any  change  in  God,  neither 
in  his  nature,  character,  any  of  his  perfections^  nor 
in  his  designs,  that  Christ  submitted  to  death ;  for 
God  is,  under  every  view,  an  unchangeable  being. 
It  was  not  to  excite  him  to  love  h'ls  creatures,  for 
he  had  always  loved  them  ;  nor  to  render  him  mer- 
ciful, for  he  had  always  been  merciful ;  nor  to J^en- 
der  it  fit  and  proper  for  him  to  show  mercy,  and 
exercise  forgiveness,  for  he  had  shown  mercy  and 
exercised  forgiveness  long  before.  It  was  no  doubt 
to  produce  an  important  effect  somewhere ;  but  the 
effect  to  be  produced  must  be  entirely  among 
creatures,  relate  wholly  to  them,  and  be  in  and 
upon  them  only. 

The  design  of  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  briefly 
comprehendtd  in  this  one  point,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  God :  and  all  the  effects  produced  by  it 
result  from  that  confirmation.  Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christy  he  is  the  faithful  and  true  j 
witness.     In  the  good  confession  which  he  wit- 
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nessed  before  Pontius  Pilate  he  testified,  To  this 
end  was  I  bom^  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
worlds  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 
His  death  was  the  last  act  of  his  life ;  he  died  for 
the  same  puq>ose  as  he  lived,  it  was  the  finishing 
of  his  testimony ;  he  was  a  martyr,  and  the  kfhg 
of  martyrs;  by  his  death  he  bore  the  strongest 
testimony,  and  gave  the  highest  confirmation,  to 
the  truth  of  God :  on  due  consideration  this  will 
appear  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind. 

It  is  objected  by  our  opponents  that  if  Christ 
merely  died  to  confirm  the  truth,  he  hath  done  no 
more  for  us  than  the  martyrs  who  sealed  the  truth 
with  their  blood.  To  this  I  reply,  that  we  asso- 
ciate other  important  objects  with  his  death,  which 
cannot  be  associated,  in  the  same  sense,  with  the 
death  of  the  martyrs.  Had  not  he  revealed  and 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  gospel  there  could  have 
been  no  martyrs  in  its  cause ;  consequently,  what 
the  martyrs  sealed  with  their  blood,  and  the  act  of 
their  doing  it,  had  a  dependence  on  his  first  reveal- 
ing  and  confirming  it.  Besides,  though  the  mar- 
tyrs  might  seal  the  truth  with  their  blood,  they 
have  none  of  them  risen  from  the  dead  as  Jesus 
did,  at  once  to  complete  the  ratification,  and  illus^ 
trate  the  nature  of  what  they  died  to  defend  :  and 
the  death  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  separated  fi'om  his 
resurrection,  when  considered  as  the  highest  con- 
firmation of  the  truth. 

His  death  was  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
God  under  various  views.  As  it  had  been  fore- 
told by  the  prophets,  it  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
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general  truth  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  certainty  of  their  fulfilment.  It 
ratified  the  ancient  promises ;  for  he  vms  a  mmis- 
ter  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God^  to 
confirm  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers.  (Rom. 
XV.  8.)  It  seems  then  that  to  establish  the  truth  of 
God,  and  confirm  his  promises,  was  the  great  end 
of  his  ministry,  which  he  closed  by  his  death. 
The  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him 
amen,  i.  e.  affirmed,  and  confirmed.  The  truth  of 
his  character  as  the  Messiah,  of  his  divine  mission, 
and  of  his  doctrine,  were  confirmed  by  his  death  : 
in  particular  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  he 
brought  to  light,  was  both  ratified  and  illustrated 
by  his  dying  and  rising ;  for  if  he  had  not  died  he 
could  not  have  risen  from  the  dead,  and  this  most 
important  subject  would  have  been  without  its 
strongest  evidence,  and  plainest  illustration.  As  it 
is  the  truth  of  God  which  enlightens,  saves,  puri- 
fies, and  makes  us  happy,  and  is  the  ground  of  our 
immortal  hopes,  it  must  be  an  end  worthy  of  God 
to  give  it  the  highest  confirmation  by  the  death  of 
his  Son.  This  stamps  the  highest  value  and  im- 
portance on  the  voluntary  surrender  which  Christ 
made  of  his  life  for  our  benefit. 

As  he  died  to  ratify  the  truth  of  God,  he  hereby 
confirmed  the  divine  love,  mercy,  and  grace  to 
men;  he  confirmed  the  promises  made  to  the 
&thers,  that  the  gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  his 
mercy.  (Rom.  xv.  9.)  The  apostles  never  inti- 
mated that  his  death  was  intended  to  manifest  the 
wrath  of  God,  show  forth  his  displeasure  against 
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sin  ;  but  they  plainly  asserted  that  it  was  intended 
to  manifest  the  love  of  God,  and  show  his  favour 
to  men.  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us  in 
that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us* 
Herein  perceive  we  the  lave  ofGod^  because  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  us.  He  taught  the  universal 
love  of  God  to  men,  and  the  greatness  of  it ;  he 
published  his  favour  to  the  world ;  he  declared  his 
rich  mercy  to  sinners  indiscriminately  ;  and  he 
confirmed  the  truth  of  these  things  by  his  death : 
and  the  dispositions  he  manifested  in  his  sufferings 
afforded  a  fine  illustration  of  them.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  intended  for  a  testimony:  (1.  Tim.  ii. 
6. )  and  it  testifies  the  truth  and  grace,  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  to  his  creatures.  As  a  seal  is  a  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  what  the  writing  contains 
to  which  it  is  affixed,  and  gives  validity  to  it,  even 
so  his  death  ratifies  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  establishes  its  validity.  Hence  the  value  and 
importance  of  his  death,  in  removing  all  unworthy 
thoughts  of  God,  as  a  wrathful,  vindictive  being, 
and  in  assuring  sinners  of  the  divine  love  and  mer- 
cy to  them,  tliat  they  may  receive  the  knowledge  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  have  hope  in  God,  enjoy  his 
salvation,  and  be  drawn  to  obedience.  This  surely- 
is  an  end  worthy  of  the  Father  of  mercies  in  com- 
manding his  Son  to  die. 

The  deatli  of  Christ  exhibits  the  most  perfect 
example  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  The 
Father  gave  him  commandment  to  lay  down  his 
life :  and  he  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the 
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death  of  the  cross.  It  was^  the  most  difficult  act  of 
obedience,  because,  all  circumstances  considered^ 
the  most  painful,  that  ever  man  was  called  to  per- 
form.  The  opportunity  he  had  of  avoiding  it,  had 
he  declined  from  the  path  of  duty,  rendered  his 
obedience,  in  not  shrinking  from  the  painful  task, 
the  more  exemplary.  The  fitness  and  utility  of 
the  person  who  was  destined  to  the  highest  dignity 
and  authority,  being  first  called  to  perform  the 
most  difficult  and  painful  obedience,  must  be  ma- 
nifest. It  became  him  for  whom  are  aU  thingSj 
and  by  whom  are  all  things^  in  bringing  many  sons 
unto  glory  J  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation 
perfoct  through  sufferings.  (Heb.  ii.  10.) 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  on  his 
own  account.  This  position  may  startle  some 
persons,  but  it  will  be  found  capable  of  proof. 
Pain  and  suffering  are  comprehended  in  that  plan  of 
discipline  by  which  the  Almighty  leads  his  crea- 
tures, as  the  pupils  of  experience,  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. Sufferings  do  not  always  imply  sin  in  the 
sufferer.  Infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  being 
under  any  law,  and  consequently  cannot  be  the  sub- 
jects of  transgression,  (for  where  there  is  no  law 
there  is  no  transgression,)  are  the  subjects  of  pain 
and  suffering.  All  the  inferior  creatures,  to  whom 
it  will  not  be  said  sin  is  imputed,  suffer  and  die. 
The  most  virtuous  men  have  frequently  been  the 
most  afflicted :  instance  Job  and  Jeremiah.  Pain 
and  suffering  seem  necessary,  in  various  instances, 
to  the  formation  of  truly  great  and  extraordinary 
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characters.    On  this  general  view  of  things  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  may  be  thought  necessary  on 
his  own  account. 

The  greatest  characters  have  been  formed  in  the 
school  of  adversity  :  in  this  school  the  character  of 
Christ,  if  not  formed,  was  perfected.  If  perfected 
through  suffering,  it  follows  that  his  sufferings  were 
necessary  to  make  him  perfect.  It  appears  that  he 
had  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  attain  virtue,  and 
every  thing  which  constitutes  excellency  of  charac- 
ter, in  a  gradual  way,  by  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances he  passed  through,  and  the  will  of  his  Fa- 
ther concerning  him;  for  it  behoved  him  to  be 
made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren.  (Heb. 
ii.  17.)  Though  he  were  a  Son^  yet  learned  he 
obedience  by  the  things  -which  he  suffered:  (Heb. 
v.  8.)  and  by  so  learning  he  became  perfect:  con- 
sequently his  sufferings  were  necessary  to  teach 
him  obedience.  It  appears  that  his  character  was 
formed,  by  the  excitement  of  his  powers,  the  ex- 
ercise  of  his  feelings,  and  the  trial  of  his  virtues^ 
in  the  painful  scenes  he  endured. 

By  means  of  his  sufferings  and  death  he  was 
qualified  for  the  exalted  station  he  fills.  Had  he 
not  suffered  and  died,  he  must  have  remained  a 
stranger  to  those  incidents  in  the  present  state  of 
man,  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  bear  with 
firmness  and  composure:  at  least  he  could  have 
known  them  only  in  idea.  Had  he  not  deeply  felt, 
how  could  he  have  known  how  to  sympathize  with 
others,  and  compassionate  them?  how  could  he 
have  been  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
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ties,  and  have  been  a  merciful  high-priest  in  things 
pertaining  to  God  ?  Thus  it  was  needful  for  him 
to  suffer  and  die,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  act 
with  propriety  in  his  exalted  station,  to  sustain  the 
office  which  he  bears  as  head  of  the  churchy  and 
to  pursue,  with  proper  feeling,  the  general  interest 
of  mankind. 

The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  neces* 
9ary  for  tlie  completion  of  the  work  which  the 
Father  gave  him  to  do,  to  condemn  sin  in  the 
flesh,  and  complete  the  ministration  of  righteous* 
ness.  He  was  to  be  an  evidence  to  the  world  of 
the  practicability  of  standing  against  sin,  and  of 
doing  the  whole  will  of  God.  His  whole  ministry, 
^irit,  and  conduct,  was  a  condemnation  of  sin, 
and  he  resisted  to  blood  striving  against  it.  He 
preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation, 
be  exemplified  its  purest  principles  in  his  whole 
temper  and  conduct,  and  by  his  obedience  to  death 
he  completed  his  ministry. 

Hb  obedience  to  death  was  necessary  in  order 
to  his  being  rewarded  with  all  power  iii  Heaven  and 
earth,  i.  e.  to  his  commission  being  extended  to 
the  whole  world,  gentiles  as  well  as  Jews;  for  he 
declared  before  that  he  was  only  sent  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Had  he  not  per- 
formed  the  work  he  could  not  have  attained  the 
reward.  Without  his  submitting  to  death  his  obe- 
dience had  been  incomplete;  and  had  he  not  com- 
pleted it  he  must  have  lost  his  reward :  he  would 
not  have  been  exalted  and  glorified;  he  would  not 
have  been  made  Lord  and  Christ,  nor  have  .been 


exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ;  salvation  n'outd 
not  have  been  preached  in  his  name  to  the  Gentiles ; 
he  wonid  not  have  been  appointed  to  raise  the 
dead,  to  judge  the  world  -—Under  these  views, 
Christ's  submitting  to  death  appears  to  have  beenr 
iiecessar}%  in  order  to  his  attaining  all  his  fotnre 
greatness,  and  to  his  becoming  a  universal  blessing 
to  mankind.  This  gives  uncommon  importance^ 
to  his  death. 

His  death  was  necessary  to  complete  his  exam- 
ple. He  can  be  an  example  to  us  onlj  so  f^  as 
he  was  like  us  in  nature,  state,  and  circumstances, 
or  as  we  are  capable  of  becoming  like  him.  Had 
he  never  suffered,  be  could  not  have  been  an  ex- 
ample to  us  in  suffering:  had  he  not  died,  he 
could  not  have  been  an  example  to  us  in  dying. 
Had  he  not  voluntarily  died  a  violent  death  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  righteousness,  he  could  not  have 
been  an  example  to  those  who  are  called  to  submit 
to  a  voluntary  death  rather  than  deviate  from  truth 
and  rectitude.  Had  he  not  perfectly  obeyed,  he 
could  not  have  been  an  example  of  perfect  obe- 
dience. But  now  by  his  death  his  character  i^ 
perfected,  his  qualiffcations  are  completed,  his  tes« 
timony  is  finished,  his  obedience  is  tried  and  found 
perfect,  he  received  a  glorious  reward,  and  wtf 
have  a  suitable  and  perfect  example  of  every  ex- 
ceUency  attainable  by  us. 

Christ  died  to  introduce  the  gospel  to  the  gen- 
tiles, to  break  down  the  middle  wall  of  separation 
between  the  Jews  and  them,  and  to  confirm  the 
gospel  as  a  covenant  of  mercy  and  grace  to  man- 
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kind.  As  his  commission  before  his  death  ex- 
tended only  to  the  Jews,  and  his  personal  ministry 
related  solely  to  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  send 
the  gospel  to  the  gentiles,  till  after  he  rose  from 
the  dead,  when,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  to 
death,  he  received  such  additional  authority,  as  ex- 
tended his  mission  and  ministrations  to  the  whole 
world:  on  the  ground  of  which  he  commissioned 
his  apostles,  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is 
said,  he  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition, reconciled  Jews  and  gentiles  in  one  body, 
and  to  have  made  peace  between  them,  by  his 
cross,  to  have  brought  the  gentiles  nigh  by  his 
blood,  and  to  have  abolished  the  hand- writing  of 
ordinances  which  was  against  them:,  namely,  be- 
cause, as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  to  death, 
he  has  received  a  commission  which  embraces  the 
whole  world,  and  is  appointed  to  minister  all  the 
blessings  of  grace  and  salvation  to  the  whole  human 
race.  As  covenants  in  ancient  times  were  con- 
firmed by  blood,  and  God's  covenant  with  Israel 
was  confirmed  with  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices,  so 
the  gospel  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  covenant,  because 
in  it  God  hath  promised  his  mercy  and  favour  to 
the  penitent  and  obedient,  was  confirmed  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  Hence  his  blood  is  called  the 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant.  In  reference  to  this  it  is 
called  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  is  said  to  speak 
better  things  than  Abel:  because  under  the  law  the 
cpvenant  ^A^as  confirmed  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood. 
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and  whatever  the  covenant  expresses,  the  blood 
which  confirms  it  is,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  said  to 
express.  Thus  Jesus  had  a  great  object  before 
him  in  submitting  to  death,  an  important  design  to 
carry  into  effect,  to  attain  to  the  high  honour  of 
becoming  a  universal  blessing  to  the  world,  by  re- 
ceiving, as  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  a  commis- 
sion and  authority  to  extend  the  gospel  to  the 
gentiles,  and  as  he  died  to  confirm  its  blessings  to 
mankind:  hence  it  is  said  that  for  the  joy  that  wa^ 
set  before  him  he  endured  the  cross,  despised  the 
shame,  and  is  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
(Hcb.  xii.  2.) 

In  reference  to  mankind,  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  like  the  whole  of  his  life  and  ministry, 
lead  to  one  point,  and  are  in  subservience  to  one 
grand  design,  their  salvation.  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  tlvat  which  was  lost;  God  sent  him 
into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  through  himi  might  be  saved.  His  pub- 
lic ministry  had  for  its  object  the  salvation  of  his 
hearers.  The  gospel  which  he  made  known  is 
called  the  word  of  salvation.  Lifluenced  by  the 
same  motives  as  had  guided  him,  and  with  the 
same  end  as  he  had  pursued,  throughout  his  life 
and  ministry,  he  patiently  submitted  to  his  painful 
and  ignominious  death.  His  apostles,  commis- 
sioned by  him,  carried  forward  the  same  design 
after  his  ascension.  They  called  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, they  held  forth  the  word  of  life,  they 
preached  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  testified  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  in  connection  with  it  the 
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ftsurt^ction  of  all  the  dead ;  thej  puWished  Ae 
same  doctrine  as  he  had  done  before  them,  their 
whole  ministry  had  the  same  object  as  his,  the  sat^ 
vatioQ  of  men.  As  Christ  in  djir^  had  this  hn- 
portant  object  in  view,  and  bis  death  so  eminently 
subserves  it,  he  b  said  to  have  died  for  them,  to 
have  died  for  their  sins,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
fcdemption  through  his  Uood.  Yet  it  is  by  th^ 
knowledge  of  hss  gospel,  and  its  influence  upon 
their  hearts,  they  are  actually  saved;  but  it  was  by 
hb  obedience  to  death  he  confirmed  that  know- 
ledge  to  them,  and  as  the  reward  of  that  obedience 
he  received  ^authority  to  communicate  it  to  die 
gentiles,  with  all  the  blesongs  accompanying  it. 
Hence  'it  is  true  that  he  died  for  our  salvation. 

With  respect  to  the  church  of  God,  many  im- 
portant  ends  are  effected  by  his  death.  By  con* 
firming  the  new  dispensation,  and  establishing  its 
ministration,  he  has  redieemed,  or  defivered  back, 
the  church  from  under  the  law,  or  di^nsadon  of 
Moses,  with  all  its  curses;  and  fully  introduced 
them  to  the  superior  Kght,  liberty,  and  privileges  of 
the  gospel.  Hence  it  is  said,  ^Tien  the  fulness  of 
the  time  ipas  corner  God  sent  forth  hk  Son  made  of 
a-womany  made  under  the  Unvj  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  hvm^  that  we  might  receive  the  adofi^ 
tion  of  sons.  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)  By  confirming  the 
gospel  with  all  its  influences,  especially  to  the  gen^ 
tiles,  who  before  were  without  strength,  be  hath 
afforded  them  all  the  information,  motives,  divine 
assistance,  and  strength  necessary  for  them  to  be- 
come a  holy  people.    Hence  it  is  said,  /&  gave 
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himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  nsjrom  ^all  mi- . 
quttyy  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people^ 
zealous  of  good  works  :  (Tit  ii.  14.)  and,  that  he 
hved  the  c/mrchy  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  qf 
water  by  the  word^  that  he  might  present  it  to 
himself  a  glorious  churchy  not  having  spot  or  wrin^ 
.   kle^  or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  fioly 
and  without  blemish.     (Eph.  v.  25,  26,  27.)     AU 
this  he  does  by  the  influence  and  operation  of  the 
gospel  upon  those  who  believe ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  given  himself  for  the  church  that  he  might  do 
it,  because  he  gave  himself  to  confirm  the  gospel 
to  them,  by  which  it  is  effected. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  derive  many  and  great 
blessings  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  an  import- 
ant design,  to  eflect  which  he  died,  is  discoverable, 
independent  of  the  notion  of  his  making  satisfaction 
for  sins.  It  is  irreverent,  and  discovers  great  in- 
attention to  die  scriptures,  for  men  to  say,  that  if 
Christ  did  not  die  to  make  atonement  to  divine 
justice  for  our  sins,  we  derive  no  benefit  from  his 
death.  Is  the  gospel,  with  all  its  blessings,  no' 
benefit  ?  Is  it  no  benefit  to  have  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  ratified,  and  made  plain  to  the  meanest 
capacity  ?  Is  it  no  benefit  to  have  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  all  the  divine  promises?  Is  it 
no  benefit  to  have  salvation  brought  to  us,  and 
all  the  means  of  enjoying  it  placed  before  us? 
Is  it  no  benefit  to  have  all  the  means  of  becoming 
holy  and  happy?  If  these  be  benefits,  and  surely 
they  are  of  great  value,  it  follows  that  we  derive 
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many  great  benefits  from  the  death  of  Christ.     Is 
nothing  to  be  thought  a  benefit  but  our  having  him 
to  be  righteous  in  our  place  and  stead,  and  his 
righteousness  transferred   to  us?     Will   nothing 
satisfy  us  but  an  impunity  in  sin?     Alas!  were 
the  benefits  so  much  contended  for  by  our  oppo- 
nents  real,  they  would  do  us  no  good.     Whilst  it 
continues  true  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked, 
it  matters  not  whose  righteousness  we  imagine  is 
imputed  to  us,  it  can  never  give  us  solid  peace : 
and  if  we  be  made  truly  righteous  in  our  own  per- 
sons, the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  ano- 
ther will  be  superfluous.     Instead  of  amusing  our- 
selves about  imaginary  benefits  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  the  scriptures  know  nothing  of,  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  solid  advantages 
afibrded  us  through  his  death  ;  and  labour  to  attain 
that  purity  and  t  oliness  of  heart  and  life,  that  de- 
votedness  to  God  and  usefulness  to  men,  to  which 
the  gospel,  confirmed  to  us  by  his  death,  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  us.     No  further  than  we  become  like 
Christ,  in  our  views  and  motives,  temper  and  con- 
duct, can  his  death  savingly  benefit  us. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

The  connection  of  the  death  of  Christ  with  the  diS' 

pensation  of  the  gospel. 

MUCH  having  already  been  said,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  on  the  connection  of 
the  death  of  Christ  with  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  I  shall  barely  add 
a  few  brief  remarks,  to  bring  the  subject  more 
pointedly  into  view.  If  we  would  understand  how 
his  death  is  connected  with  the  gospel,  we  must 
enquire  what  place  he  occupies  in  that  ministration, 
and  how  the  whole  of  his  life  and  teaching  are  as- 
sociated with  it. 

The  gospel  dispensation  was  introduced  by 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  God's  messenger,  or  mi- 
nister,  to  reveal,  or  communicate  it.  This  work 
he  performed  with  the  utmost  fidelity ;  even  at  the 
expence  of  his  own  ease,  reputation,  and  life.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  things  were,  influenced  as  the  Jew- 
ish  rulers  and  priests  were  by  prejudice,  bigotry, 
pride,  and  various  corrupt  interests  and  passions, 
it  was  impossible  he  should  accomplish  this  work 
without  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  All  the  reproach 
and  persecution  he  encountered  arose  from  the  of- 
fence which  his  doctrine  gave,  the  umbrage  which 
his  spirit  ar.d  conduct  occasioned  :  nor  could  he 
shun  raising  all  the  malignant  passions  of  the  evil- 
minded  against  him,  without  shunning  to  declare 
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the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  deviating  from  the 
line  of  duty  which  his  Father  had  marked  out  for 
him.  Consequently  his  death  stands  connected 
with  the  gospel  as  it  was  occasioned  by  his  faithful- 
ly discharging  his  duty,  as  God's  messenger,  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  it. 

The  gospel,  being  a  testimony  to  men,  could 
not  obtain  credit,  and  influence  upon  the  human 
heart,  any  further  than  it  was  attested :  it  was  rea* 
sonable  that  he  who  was  appointed  to  communicate 
it  should  give  it  the  signature  and  seal  of  truth. 
His  miracles  were  a  strong  attestation  to  the  truth 
of  his  mission ;  but  had  he  shown  any  cowardice  or 
timidity  in  the  moment  of  difficulty,  had  he  declin- 
ed to  confirm  his  ^pctrine  by  his  suflferings  and 
death,  the  attestation  of  its  truth  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. The  state  of  things  at  tlic  time,  in  parti- 
cular the  opposition  made  to  him  and  his  doctrine, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  submit  to  die 
in  support  of  what  he  taught :  and  his  suflferings 
and  death,  connected  with  his  miracles  and  resur- 
rection, fully  attested  it. 

The  life  of  Christ  was  a  striking  exemplification 
of  Uie  nature  and  tendency  of  his  doctrine,  that  it 
was  pure  and  benevolent,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
purity  and  benevolence.  Nor  was  his  death  a  less 
striking  exemplification  of  it.  Indeed  in  his  death 
the  peculiar  excellency  of  his  doctrine  and  its  hap- 
py influence  upon  the  mind,  appeared  in  the  most 
impressive  light.  What  were  the  doctrines  which 
Jesus  taught  his  disciples  ?  Humility  and  meek- 
ness, gentleness  and  forbearance,  patience  and  re- 
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signation  to  the  will  of  God,  love  to  enemies,  to 
suffer  without  resistance,  to  forgive  injuries  and 
render  good  for  evil,  and  entire  dependence  on 
God.  All  these  doctrines  were  strikingly  exem- 
plified by  him  in  his  sufferings.  He  manifested  no 
disdain,  no  haughty  contempt,  when  arrested  by  a 
base  rabble,  and  handled  by  them  in  the  rudest 
manner ;  but  submissively  gave  himself  into  their 
hands.  Through  the  whole  of  his  mock  trial,  and 
cruel  treatment,  he  discovered  the  same  humility 
and  meekness.  He  was  led  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter^  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumbf  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  In  the  most 
trying  of  moments  he  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God ;  with  the  whole  scene  of  his  suffer- 
ings  before  him  he  said,  not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done.  He  suffered  without  the  least  murmur, 
with  the  utmost  firmness  and  patience.  He  ma* 
nifested  nothing  but  love  to  his  enemies ;  under 
all  their  brutal  treatment,  he  made  no  resistance ; 
he  not  only  forgave  them,  but,  with  his  dying 
breath,  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  them ;  he 
rendered  them  good  for  evil,  by  directing  that  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  preach- 
ed to  them  after  his  resurrection.  Throughout  he 
manifested  entire  dependence  on  God,  and  died 
saying,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.  Thus 
his  maxims  were  proved  practicable,  his  doctrine 
received  the  fairest  illustration,  and  his  death  is 
found  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  gospel  as 
practice  bears  to  theor}\ 
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The  death  of  Christ  stands  connected  with  all 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  was  introduced.  Those  which  preceded  it 
received  their  confirmation  from,  or  were  perfected 
by  it.  As  the  reward  of  such  unexampled 
obedience,  he  received  power  to  extend  the  mission 
of  his  apostles  to  all  nations,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  spirit  to  qualify  them  for  the  work : 
he  also  received  all  spiritual  gifts  and  blessings  to 
communicate  to  mankind  by  the  gospel.  On  the 
ground  of  that  authority  which  he  received  as  the 
reward  of  his  obedience  to  death,  the  gospel  was 
sent  to  the  gentiles,  and  its  ministration  is  still  con- 
tinued in  the  world. 

The  ministry  of  Christ  at  first  was  limited; 
but,  when  he  had  proved  himself  faithful,  and  his 
obedience  was  tried  and  made  fully  manifest  by 
his  death,  it  was  extended  to  all  nations,  he  was 
constituted  the  head  of  every  man,  the  head  over 
all  things,  the  Lord  of  all,  i.  e.  both  Jews  and  gen- 
tiles, he  was  fully  instated  in  his  office  as  head  of 
the  church,  and  appointed  heir  of  all  things. 
Hence  it  appears  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  and  tliat  the  whole  ministration  of 
it  is  lodged  in  his  hands.  Consequendy,  all  its 
blessings  and  privileges  are  said  to  be  in  Christ 
Jesus,  those  who  minister  under  it  are  his  servants, 
those  who  bvlieve  and  obey  the  gospel  are  said  to 
be  in  him,  every  thing  under  it  is  referred  to 
him,  as  the  person  whom  God  hath  appointed 
to  preside  at  the  head  of  the  present  economy, 
to    manage    every    thing    relative    to    it:    and 
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hence  Christ  is  said  to  be  all  in  all.  To  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  presiding  at  the  head  of  the 
gospel  dis|)ensation,  as  extended  to  the  whole 
world,  he  attained  through  his  sufferings  and  death, 
and  possesses  his  present  exalted  station  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  having  perfectly  obeyed. 

Under  these  views  the  death  of  Christ  stands 
connected  with  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  and, 
thus  viewed,  it  is  an  event  of  great  magnitude  <nnd 
importance :  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  principal 
facts,  doctrines,  and  privileges  of  Christianity ;  it 
is  associated  with  the  general  system,  and  comes 
into  argument  in  many  practical  points  of  view ; 
nor  is  it  easy  for  us  to  overlook  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  him  for  dying  to  confirm  so  many 
blessings  to  us. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

The  connection  of  the  death  of  Christ  with  the  sal- 
vation of  men. 

WHEN  the  salvation  of  men  is  ascribed  tb 
the  death  of  Christ,  we  are  not  to  consider  his 
death  abstractedly,  but  in  connection  with  various 
other  important  circumstances,  in  fact  with  the 
whole  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  His  death  may 
be  considered  as  including  the  whole  of  his  testi- 
mony, because  it  finished  and  confirmed  it :  and  as 
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put  for  the  whole  of  his  ministry  and  obedience, 
because  it  was  the  completion  of  both. 

His  death  has  a  connection  with  the  salvation  of 
men,  as  he  endured  all  his  sufferings  with  a  view  to 
the  effecting  of  their  deliverance,  and  submitted  to 
death  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  power  and 
authority  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  does  actually 
save  them,  by  the  gospel.  As  the  reward  of  his 
obedience,  he  is  exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
to  give  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  As  he 
patiently  endured  all  his  sufferings  that  he  might 
make  known  salvation  to  mankind,  and  obtain,  as 
a  reward,  the  authority  and  power  of  communicat- 
ing  it  to  the  world,  and  as  his  death  was  the  grand 
confirmation  of  the  gospel,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  we  are  saved  through  his  death.  Had  not  he 
submitted  to  die  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  saU 
vation  would  have  come  to  the  gentiles,  of  no  per- 
son  who  would  have  been  invested  with  power  and 
authority  to  communicate  it..  It  is  certainly  true 
that  God  could  have  opened  a  way,  he  could  have 
appointed  a  suitable  person  for  the  purpose ;  but 
this  is  only  saying,  he  could  have  done  what  he  has 
actually  done  in  the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  person  whom  God  had  raised  up  and  appoint- 
to  be  a  Saviour  must  have  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  spirit  and  with  power,  he  must  have  been  the 
Messiah,  he  must  have  had  a  divine  mission,  he 
must  have  been  qualified  for  the  work,  he  must 
have  been  obedient  as  Jesus  was,  have  performed 
the  same  work,  in  order  to  his  receiving  the  same 
reward.    We  are  not  capable  of  conceiving  how  a 
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(liiTerent  method  could  have  been  adopted  consist- 
ently  with  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  greatest 
good  of  the  moral  system ;  for  God  will  ever  raise 
to  the  highest  dignity,  and  honour  with  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  most  important  services,  the  most 
worthy.  Jesus  is  the  person  who  hath  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  his  hands 
and,  as  our  salvation  is  die  object  of  it,  we  are  un- 
der very  high  obligations  to  him. 

As  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  sinners  are. 
actually  saved  by  the  gospel,  the  death  of  Christ 
stands  connected  with  their  salvation,  as  that  which 
has  confirmed  to  them  the  gospel  and  all  its  bles- 
sings. Suppose  a  man  should  set  up  a  claim  to  a 
large  estate,  and  to  establish  that  claim  in  a  court  of 
law,  present  an  unsealed  deed  or  writing ;  he  would 
be  told  he  could  claim  nothing  upon  the  ground 
of  that  writing,  because,  whatever  it  might  express, 
it  had  never  been  confirmed,  of  course  was  not  va- 
lid :  suppose,  instead  of  presenting  any  writing,  he 
should  merely  present  a  detached  seal,  fairly  im« 
pressed,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  make  his  claim ; 
he  would  be  told  he  could  claim  nothing  on  that 
ground,  for  the  seal  could  express  nothing,  prove 
nothing,  unless  affixed  to  a  writing  which  express- 
ed  what  it  was  intended  to  confirm.  Even  so  the 
gospel,  had  it  not  been  ratified  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  would  have  been  no  ground  on  which  the 
gentiles  could  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  being 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household 
of  faith ;  and  the  death  of  Christ,  detached  fi-om 
the  gospel,  of  the  truth  and  validity  of  which  it  is 
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an  attestation,  would  be  like  a  seal  not  attached  to 
any  writing,  on  the  ground  of  which  nothing  could 
be  claimed.  But  suppose  the  man  claiming  the 
estate,  should  present  in  court  a  writing  which  ex- 
presses his  title,  signed  and  sealed,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  writing  were  understood,  he  might  lay 
his  finger  upon  the  seal,  and  say,'  on  the  ground 
of  this  seal  I  am  entitled  to  the  estate,'  because 
the  seal  would  establish  the  validity  of  the  writing. 
Just  such  is  the  gospel :  it  comes  to  us  confirmed 
and  ratified  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  its  blcsings 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  his 
death  simply,  though  they  are  enjoyed  through  an 
understanding  of  the  truth  and  its  influence  on  the 
heart,  because  his  death  has  confirmed  to  us  that 
truth,  and  the  privileges  connected  with  it. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  connected  with  our  salva- 
tion as  we  are  called  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
it,  to  be  conformed  to  his  death,  figuratively,  to  be 
crucified  with  him,  to  reckon  ourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin,  and  alive  unto  God.  Christians 
are  said  to  be  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
his  death,  that  they  may  be  also  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection.  It  is  only  as  we  attain  to  the 
same  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh  in  its  afiections  and  desires,  which  he  manifest- 
ed in  his  sufferings  and  death,  that  we  can  attain 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  salvation.  His  death  has 
to  do  with  our  salvation,  as,  when  duly  considered 
in  all  its  circumstances,  it  has  a  tendency  to  ii  flu- 
ence  us  to  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  all  those  dispositions  towards  men,  which  will 
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greatly  promote  our  deliverance  from  evil. 

Christ  having  learned  obedience,  and  being  made 
perfect,  through  sufferings,  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  those  who  obey  him.  In 
consequence  of  his  obedience  to  death,  he  was  in-  , 
vested  with  authority  to  dispense  present  salvation 
to  sinners  who  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  and 
eternal  salvation,  hereafter,  to  all  the  obedient. 
And  if  we  would  attain  eternal  salvation  we  must  be 
conformed  to  his  death;  as  he  hath  suffered  for  us 
in  the  flesh  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  same 
mind,  that  we  may  cease  from  sin :  we  must  be 
content  to  suffer  with  him,  if  we  would  reign  with 
him  ;  to  suffer  reproach,  to  have  our  names  cast 
out  as  evil,  for  our  attachment  to  truth  and  righ- 
teousness ;  to  bear  injuries  patiently,  without  per- 
sonal resentment,  and  to  render  good  for  evil :  we 
must  be  willing  to  be  crucified  with  him  to  all  the 
evil  principles,  ungodly  maxims,  corrupt  interests, 
and  wicked  practices  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Under  these  views  the  death  of  Christ  stands  con- 
nected  with  the  salvauon  of  men. 


FINIS. 
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